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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The contents of the first part of this volume form tbe sub- 
stance of the article Christianity, in the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia. Its appearance is due to the liberality of the 
Proprietors of that Work — nor did the Author conceive the 
purpose of presenting it to the world in another shape, till he 
was permitted and advised by them to republish it in a sep- 
arate form. It is chiefly confined to the exposition of the his- 
torical argument for the truth of Christianity ; and the aim of 
the Author is fulfilled if he has succeeded in proving the 
external testimony to be so sufficient, as to leave Infidelity 
without excuse, even though the remaining important 
branches of the Christian defence had been less strong and 
satisfactory than they are. " The works that I do in my 
" Father's name, they bear witness of me." " And if I 
"had not done the works among them which none other 
" man did, they had not had sin. 9 ' 

The Author is far from asserting the study of the histor- 
ical evidence to be the only channel to a faith in the truth 
of Christianity. How could he, in the face of the obvious 
fact, that there are thousands and thousands of Christians, 
who bear the most undeniable marks of the truth having 
come home to their understanding " in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power ?" They have an evidence within 
themselves, which the world knoweth not, even the promis- 
ed manifestations of the Saviour. This evidence is a 
" sign to them that believe ;" but the Bible speaks also of a 
" sign to them which believe not ;" and should it be effec- 
tual in reclaiming any of these from their infidelity, a 
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mighty object is gained by the exhibition of it Should it 
not be effectual, it will be to them " a savour of death unto 
" death ;" and this is one of the very effects ascribed to 
the proclamation of Christian truth in the first ages. If, 
even in the face of that kind of evidence, which they have 
a relish and respect for, they still hold out against the 
reception of the Gospel, this must aggravate the weight of 
the threatening which lies upon them ; " How shall they 
" escape, if they neglect so great a salvation ?" 

It will be a great satisfaction to the writer of the follow- 
ing pages, if any shall rise from the perusal of them, with a 
stronger determination than before to take his Christianity 
exclusively from his Bible. It is not enough to entitle a 
man to the name of a Christian, that he professes to believe 
the Bible to be a genuine communication from God. To 
be the disciple of any book, he must do something more 
than satisfy himself that its contents are true— he must 
read the book— he must obtain a knowledge of the contents* 
And how many are there in the world, who do not call the 
truth of the Bible message in question, m hile they suffer it 
to lie beside them unopened, unread, and unattended to ! 
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CHAP. I. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF HISTORICAL EVIDENCE, AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE QUESTION OF THE TRUTH 
Of CHRISTIANITY. 

« 

Were a verbal communication to come to us from 
a person at a distance, there are two ways in which 
we might try to satisfy ourselves, that this was a true 
Communication, and that there was no imposition in 
the affair. We might either sit in examination upon 
the substance of the message ; and then from what 
we knew of the person from whom it professed to 
come, judge whether it was probable that such a 
message would be sent by him ; or we may sit in 
examination upon the credibility of the messengers. 

It is evident, that in carrying on the first exami- 
nation, we might be subject to very great uncertainty. 
The professed author of the communication in ques- 
tion may live at such a distance from us, that we 
may never have it in our power to verify his message 
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by any personal conversation with him. We may 
be so far ignorant of his character and designs, as to 
be unqualified to judge of the kind of communication 
that should proceed from him. To estimate aright 
the probable authenticity of the message from what 
we know of its author, would require an acquain- 
tance with his plans, and views, and circumstances, 
of which we may not be in possession. We may 
bring the greatest degree of sagacity to this investi- 
gation ; but then the highest sagacity is of nd avail, 
when there is an insufficiency of data. Our ingenuity 
may be unbounded ; but then we may want the 
materials. The principle which we assume may.be 
untrue in itself, and therefore maybe fallacious in 
its application. 

Thus, we may derive very little light from our first ; 
argument. But there is still a second in reserve,— ^ 
the credibility of the messengers. We may be n$* 
judges of the kind of communication which is natural, 
or likely to proceed from a person with whom we are* 
but imperfectly acquainted ; but we may be ver^ 
competent judges of the degree of faith that is to bfr 
reposed in the bearers of that communication. JK* 
may know and appreciate the natural signs of vera- 
city. There is a tone and a manner characteristic 
of honesty, which may be both intelligible and con- 
vincing. There may be a concurrence of several, 
messengers. There mpy be their substantial agree- 
ment. There may be the total want of any thing 
like concert or collusion among them. There may 
be their determined and unanimous perseverance, in 
spite of all the incredulity and all the opposition 
Which they meet with. The subject of the commu- 
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ftication may be* most unpalatable to us ; and we may 
be so unreasonable, as to wreak our unpleasant feel- 
ings upon the bearers of it. In this way, they may 
not only have no earthly interest to deceive us, but 
have the strongest inducement possible to abstain 
from 'insisting upon that message which they were 
charged to deliver. Last of all, as the conclusive 
seal of their authenticity, they may all agree in giving 
us a watchword, which we previously knew could be 
given by none but their master ; and which none but 
his messengers could ever obtain the possession of. 
In this way, unfruitful as all our efforts may have 
been upon the first subject of examination, we may 
i derive from the second the most decisive evidence, 
that the message in question is a real message, 
and was actually transmitted to us by its professed 
author. 

Now, this consideration applies in all its parts to 
a message from God. T'ie argument for the tru^h 
of this message resolves itself into the same two 
topics of examination. We may sit in judgment 
upon the subject of the message ; or we may sit in 
judgment upon the credibility of its bearers. 

The first forms a great part of that argument for 
the truth of the-Christian religion, which comes under 
the head of its internal evidences* The substance of 
the message is neither more nor less, than that 
particular scheme of the divine economy which is 
revealed to us in the New Testament ; and the point 
of inquiry is, whether this scheme be consistent with 
that knowledge of God and his attributes which we 
are previously in possession of ? 

It appears to many, that no effectual argument can 
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%e founded upon this consideration, because they de 
not count themselves enough acquainted with the 
designs or character of the being from whom the 
message professes to have come. Were the author 
of the message some distant and unknown individual 
of our own species, we would scarcely be entitled to 
found an argument upon any comparison of ours, 
betwixt the import of the message and the character 
of the individual, even though we had our general 
experience of human nature to help us in the specu- 
lation. Now, of the invisible God, we have no 
experience whatever. We are still further removed 
from all direct and personal observation of him or of 
his counsels. Whether we think of the eternity of 
his government, or the mighty range of its influence 
over the wide departments of nature and providence, 
he stands at such a distance from us, as to make the 
management of his empire a subject inaccessible to 
all our faculties. 

It is evident, however, that this does not apply to 
the second topic of examination. The bearers of 
the message were beings like ourselves ; and we can 
apply our safe and certain experience of man to their 
conduct and testimony. We may know too little of 
God, to found any argument upon the coincidence 
which we conceive to exist between the subject of the 
message and our previous conceptions of its author. 
But we may know enough of man to pronounce upon 
the credibility of the messengers. Had they the 
manner and physiognomy of honest men ? Was their 
testimony resisted, and did they persevere in it ? Had 
they any interest in fabricating the message ; or did 
they suffer iu consequence of this perseverance ? Did 
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they suffer to such a degree, as to constitute a satis- 
fying pledge of their integrity ? Was there more than 
one messenger, and did they agree as to the substance 
of that communication which they made to the world ? 
Did they exhibit any special mark of their office as 
the messengers of God ; such a mark as none but 
t>od could give, ami none but his approved messen- 
gers could obtain the possession of ? Was this mark 
the power of working miracles; and were these 
miracles so obviously addressed to the senses, as to 
leave no suspicion of deceit behind them ? These are 
questions which we feel our competency to take up, 
and to decide upon* They lie within the legitimate 
boundaries of human observation ; and upon the solu- 
tion of these do we rest the question of the truth of 
the Christian religion. 

This, then, is the state of the question with those 
to whom the message was originally addressed. 
They had personal access to the messengers; and the 
evidences of their veracity lay before them. They 
were the eye and ear- witnesses of those facts, which 
occurred at the commencement of the Christian reli- 
gion, atid upon which its credibility rests. What 
met their observation must have been enough to 
satisfy them ; but we live at the distance of nearly 
2000 years, and is there enough to satisfy us ? Those 
facts, which constitute the evidence for Christianity, 
might have been credible and convincing to them, if 
they really saw them ; but is there any way by which 
they \can be rendered credible and convincing to us, 
who only read of them ? What is the expedient by 
which the knowledge and belief of the men of other 
times can be transmitted to posterity? Can we 
vol. i. £ 
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distinguish between a corrupt and a faithful tr&nsf 
mission ? Have we evidence before us, by which we 
can ascertain what was the belief of those to whom 
the message was first communicated ? And can the 
belief which existed in their minds be derived to ours, . 
by our sitting in judgment upon the reasons which 
produced it ? 

The surest way in which the belief and knowledge 
of the men of former ages can be transmitted to their 
descendants, is through the medium of written testi- 
mony ; and it is fortunate for us, that the records of 
the Christian religion arc not the only historical 
documents which have come down to us. A great 
variety of information has come down to us in this 
way ; and a great part of that information is as 
firmly believed, and as confidently proceeded upon, 
as if the thing narrated had happened within the 
limits of our eye-sight. No man doubts the invasion 
of Britain by Julius Csesar ; and no man doubts, 
therefore, that a conviction of the truth of past events 
may be fairly produced in the mind by the instru- 
mentality of a written memorial. This is the kind 
of evidence which is chiefly appealed to for the truth 
of ancient history ; and it is counted satisfying evi- 
dence for all that part of it, which is received and 
depended upon. 

In laying before the reader, then, the evidence for 
the truth of Christianity, we do not Gall his mind to 
any singular or unprecedented exercise of its facul- 
ties. We call him to pronounce upon the credibility 
of written documents, which profess to have been 
published at a certain age, and by certain authors. 
The inquiry involves in it no principle which is not 
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appealed to every day in questions of ordinary 
criticism. To sit in judgment on the credibility of 
a written document* is a frequent and familiar exer- 
cise of the understanding with literary men. It is 
fortunate for the human mind, when so interesting a 
question as its religious faith can be placed under the 
tribunal of such evidence as it is competent to pro- 
nounce upon. It was fortunate for those to whom 
Christianity (a professed communication from hea- 
ven) was first addressed, that they could decide upon 
the genuineness of the communication by such famil- 
iar and every-day principles, as the marks of truth 
or falsehood in the human bearers of that communi- 
cation. And it is fortunate for us, that when, after 
that communication has assumed the form of a histo- 
rical document, we can pronounce upon the degree of 
credit which should be attached to it, by the very 
same exercise of mind which we so confidently engage 
in, when sitting in examination upon the other his- 
torical documents that have come down to us from 
antiquity. 

If two historical documents possess equal degrees 
of evidence, they should produce equal degrees of 
conviction. But if the object of the one be to estab- 
lish some fact connected with our religious faith, 
while the object of the other is to establish some fact, 
about which we feel no other interest, than that general 
curiosity which is gratified by the solution of any 
question in literature, this difference in the object 
produces a difference of effect in the feelings and 
tendencies of the mind. It is impossible for the mind, 
while it inquires into the evidence of a Christian 
document, to abstain from all reference to the impor- 
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tant conclusion of the inquiry. And this will neces- 
sarily mingle its influence with the arguments which 
engage its attention. It may be of importance to 
attend to the peculiar feelings which are thus given 
to the investigation, and in how far they have affected 
the impression of the Christian argument. 

We know it to be the opinion of some, that in thip 
way an undue advantage has been given to that 
argument. Instead of a pure question of truth, it 
hafe been made a.question of sentiment, and the wishes 
of the heart have mingled with the exercises of the 
understanding. There is a class of men who may 
feel disposed to overrate its evidences, because they 
are anxious to give every support and stability to a 
system, which they conceive to be most intimately 
connected with the dearest hopes and wishes of 
humanity ; because their imagination is carried away 
by the sublimity of its doctrines, or their heart 
engaged by that amiable morality which is so much 
calculated to improve and adorn the face of society. 

Now, we are ready to admit, that as the object of 
the inquiry is not the character, but the truth of 
Christianity, the philosopher should be careful to 
protect his mind from the delusion of its charms. 
He should separate the exercises of the understanding 
from the tendencies of the fancy or of the heart. He 
should be prepared to follow the light of evidence, 
though it may lead him to conclusions the most pain- 
ful and melancholy. He should train his mind to 
all the hardihood of abstract and unfeeling intelli- 
gence. He should give up every thing to the supre- 
macy of argument, and be able to renounce, without 
a sigh, all the tenderest prepossessions of infancy, 
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the moment that truth demands of him the sacrifice. 
Let it be remembered, however, that while one spe- 
cies of prejudice operates in favour of Christianity, 
another prejudice operates against it. There is a 
class of men who are repelled from the investigation 
of its evidences, because in their minds Christianity 
is allied with the weakness of superstition ; and they 
feel that they are descending* when they bring down 
their attention to a subject which engrosses so much 
respect and admiration from the vulgar- 
It appears to us, that the peculiar feeling which 
the sacredness of the subject gives to the inquirer, 
is, upon the whole, unfavourable to the impression 
of the Christian argument. Had the subject not been 
sacred, and had the same testimony been given to the 
facts that are connected with it, we s»re satisfied, that 
the history of Jesus in the New Testament would 
have been looked upon as the best supported by evi- 
dence of any history that has come down to us. It 
would assist us in appreciating the evidence for the 
truth of the gospel history, if we could conceive for 
a moment, that Jesus, instead of being the founder 
of a new religion, had been merely the founder of a 
new school of philosophy, and that the different his- 
tories which have come down to us had merely repre- 
sented him as an extraordinary person, who had 
rendered himself illustrious among his countrymen 
by the wisdom of his sayings, and the beneficence of 
his actions. We venture to say, that had this been 
the case, a tenth part of the testimony which has 
actually been given, would have been enough to sat- 
isfy us. Had it been a question of mere erudition,, 
where neither a predilection in favour pi a religion,* 
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nor an antipathy against it, could have impressed a 
bias in any one direction, the testimony, both in 
weight and in quantity, would have been looked upon 
as quite unexampled in the whole compass of ancient 
literature. 

To form a fair estimate of the strength and deci- 
siveness of the Christian argument, we should, if 
possible, divest ourselves of all reference to religion, 
and view the truth of the gospel history, purely as ft 
question of erudition. If at the outset of the inves- 
tigation wc have a prejudice against the Christian 
religion, the effect is obvious ; and without any 
refinement of explanation, we see at once how such 
a prejudice must dispose us to annex suspicion and 
distrust to the testimony of the Christian writers* 
But even when the prejudice is on the side of Chris- 
tianity, the effect is unfavourable on a mind that is 
at all scrupulous about the rectitude of its opinions* 
In these circumstances, the mind gets suspicious of 
itself. It feels a predilection, and becomes appre- 
hensive lest this predilection may have disposed it to 
cherish a particular conclusion, independently of the 
evidences by which it is supported. Were it a mere 
speculative question, in which the interests of man, 
and the attachments of his heart had no share, he 
would feel greater confidence in the result of his in* 
vestigation. But it is difficult to separate the moral 
impressions of piety, and it is no less difficult to cal- 
culate their precise influence on the exercises of the 
understanding. In the complex sentiment of attach- 
ment and conviction, which he annexes to the Chris- 
tian religion, he finds it difficult to say, how much is 
due to the tendencies of the heart, and how much is 
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due to the pure and unmingled influence of argument. 
His very anxiety for the truth, disposes him to 
overrate- the circumstances which give a bias to his 
understanding, and through the whole process of the 
inquiry, he feels a suspicion and an embarrassment, 
which he would not have felt, had it been a question of 
ordinary erudition. 

The same suspicion which he attaches to himself, 
he will be ready to attach to all whom he conceives to 
bo in similar circumstances. Now, every author 
who writes in defence of Christianity is supposed to 
be a Christian ; and this, in spite of every argument 
to the contrary, has the actual effect of weakening 
the impression of his testimony. This suspicion 
affects, in a more remarkable degree, the testimony 
of the first writers on the side of Christianity. In 
opposition to it, you have no doubt, to allege the 
circumstances under which the testimony was given ; 
the tone of sincerity which runs through the perfor- 
mance of the author ; the concurrence of ether testi- 
monies ; the persecutions which were sustained in 
adhering to them, and which can be accounted for on 
no other principle, than the power of conscience and 
conviction ; and the utter impossibility of imposing 
a false 'testimony on the world, had they even been 
disposed to do it. Still there is a lurking suspicion, 
which often survives all this strength of argument, 
and which it is difficult to get rid of, even after it has 
been demonstrated to be completely unreasonable. 
He is a Christiau. He is one of the party. Am I 
an infidel 2 1 persist in distrusting the testimony. 
Am I a Christian I I rejoice in the strength of it j 
hut this Tery joy becomes matter of suspicion to a 
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progress it had made, not only oyer Judea, but to 
the city of Rome. Now all this is attested in the 
Annals of Tacitus. But it is also attested in a far 
more direct and circumstantial manner in the annals 
of another author, in a book entitled the History of the 
Acts of the Apostles by the Evangelist Luke. Both of 
these performances carry on the very face of them 
the appearance of unsuspicious and well-authentica- 
ted documents. But there are several cirsumstances, 
in which the testimony of Luke possesses a decided 
advantage over the testimony of Tacitus. He was 
the companion of these very apostles. He was an eye 
witness to many of the events recorded by him. He 
had the advantage over the Roman historian in time 
and in place, and in personal knowledge of many of 
the circumstances in his history. The genuineness 
of his publication, too, and the time of its appearance, 
are far better established, and by precisely that kind 
of argument which is held decisive in every other 
question of erudition. Besides all this, we have the 
testimony of at least five of the Christian fathers, all 
of whom had the same, or a greater, advantage in 
point of time than Tacitus, and who had a much 
nearer and readier access to original sources of in* 
'formation. Now, how comes it that the testimony 
of Tacitus, a distant and later historian, should yield 
such delight and satisfaction to the inquirer, while 
all the antecedent testimony (which, by every prin- 
ciple of approved criticism, is much stronger than 
the other) should produce an impression that is 
comparatively languid and ineffectual ? It is owing in 
a great measure, to the principle to which we have 
already alluded. There is a sacredness annexed to 
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the subject, so long as it is under the pen of fathers 
and evangelists, and this very sacredness takes away 
from the freedom and confidence of the argument* 
The moment that it is taken up by a profane author, 
the spell which held the understanding in some de- 
gree of restraint is dissipated. We now tread on -th* 
more familiar ground of ordinary history ; and the 
evidence for the truth of the Gospel appears more 
assimilated to that evidence, which brings home to 
our conviction the particulars of the Greek and 
Roman story. 

To say that Tacitus was upon this subject a disin- 
terested historian, is not enough to explain the 
preference which you give to his testimony. There 
is no subject in which the triumph of the Christian 
argument is more conspicuous, than the moral qual- 
ifications which give credit to the testimony of its 
witnesses. We have every possible evidence, that 
there could be neither mistake nor falsehood in their 
testimony ; a much greater quantity of evidence, 
indeed, than can actually be produced to establish 
the credibility of any other historian. Now all we 
ask is. that where an exception to the veracity of 
any historian is removed, you restore him to that 
degree of credit and influence which he ought to have 
possessed, had no such exception been made. . In no 
case has an exception to the credibility of an author 
been more triumphantly removed, than in the case 
of the early Christian writers ; and yet. as a proof 
that there really exists some such delusion as we have 
been labouring to demonstrate, though our eyes are 
perfectly open to the integrity of the Christian wit- 
nesses, there is still a disposition to give the prefer- 
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ence to the secular historian. When Tacitus is placed 
by the side of the evangelist Luke, even after the 
decisive argument, which establishes the credit of the 
latter historian has convinced the understanding, there 
remains a tendency in the mind to annex a confidence 
to the account of the Roman writer, which is altogeth- 
er disproportioned . to the relative merits of his 
testimony. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of farther illustra- 
tion, that Tacitus had included some more particulars 
in his testimony, and that, in addition to the execu- 
tion of our Saviour, he had asserted, in round and 
unqualified terms, that this said Christus had risen 
from the dead, and was seen alive by some hundreds 
of bis acquaintances. Even this would not have 
silenced altogether the cavils of enemies, but it 
would have reclaimed many an infidel ; been exulted 
in by many a sincere Christian ; and made to occu- 
py a foremost place in many a book upon the evi- 
dences of our religion. Are we to forget all the 
while, that we are in actual possession of much stron- 
ger testimony ? that we have the concurrence of 
eight or ten contemporary authors, most of whom 
had actually seen Christ after the great event of his 
resurrection ? that the veracity of these authors, and 
the genuineness of their respeotive publications, are 
established on grounds much stronger than have ever 
•been alledged in behalf of Tacitus, or any ancient 
author? Whence this unaccountable preference of 
Tacitus? Upon every received principle of criticism, 
we are bound to annex greater confidence to the 
testimony of the apostles. It is vain to recur to the 
imputation of its being an interested testimony. 

vox. i. 3 
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This the apologists for Christianity undertake to 
disprove, and actually have disproved it, and that by 
a much greater quantity of evidence than would be 
held perfectly decisive in a question of common 
history. If after this there should remain any lurk- 
ing sentiment of diffidence or suspicion, it is entirely 
resolvable into some such principle as I have already 
alluded to. It is to be treated as a mere feeling, — a 
delusion which should not be admitted to have any 
influence on tbe convictions of the understanding. 

Tie principle which we have been attempting to 
expose, is found, in fact, to run through every part 
of the argument, and to accompany the inquirer 
through all the branches of the investigation. The 
authenticity of the different books of the New Testa? 
roent forms a very important inquiry, wherein the 
object of the Christian apologist is to prove, that 
they were really written by their professed authors. 
In proof of this, there is an uninterrupted series of 
testimony from the days of the apostles ; and it was 
not to be expected, that a point so isoteric to the 
Christian society could have attracted the attention 
of profane authors, till the religion of Jesus, by its 
progress in the world, had rendered itself conspic- 
uous. It is not then till about eighty years after the 
publication of the different pieces, that we meet with 
the testimony of Celsus, an avowed enemy to Chris- 
tianity, and who asserts, upon the strength of its 
general notoriety, that the historical parts of the New 
Testament were written by the disciples of our 
Saviour. This is very decisive evidence. But how 
does it happen, that it should throw a clearer gleam 
of light and satisfaction over the mind of the inquirer, 
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than be had yet experienced in the whole train of his 
investigation ? Whence that disposition to underrate 
the antecedent testimony of the Christian writers ? 
Talk not of theirs 9 being an interested testimony ; 
for, in point ot fact, the same' disposition operates, 
after reason is convinced that the suspicion is totally 
unfounded. What we contend for is, ttiat this indif- 
ference to the testimony of the Christian writers 
implies a dereliction of principles, which we apply 
with the utmost confidence to all similar inquiries. 

The effects of this same principle are perfectly 
discernible in the writings of even our most judicious 
apologists. We offer ho reflection against the assid- 
uous Lardner, who, in his credibility of the Gospel 
history, presents us with a collection of testimonies 
which should make every Christian proud of his 
religion. In his evidence for the authenticity of the 
different pieces which make up the New Testament, 
be begins with the oldest of the fathers, some of whom 
were the intimate companions of the original writers. 
According to our view of the matter, he should have 
dated the commencement of his argument from a 
higher point, and begun with the testimonies of these 
original writers to one another. In the second 
Epistle of Peter, there is a distinct reference made 
to the writings of Paul ; and in the Acts of the 
Apostles, there is a reference made to one of the four 
Gospels. Had Peter, instead of being an apostle, 
ranked only with the fathers of the church, and had 
bis epistle not been admitted into the canon of scrip- 
ture, this testimony of his would have had a place in 
the catalogue, and been counted peculiarly valuable, 
both for its precision and its antiquity. There is 
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as nugatory when applied to the investigation of 
those facts which are connected with the truth and 
establishment of the Christian religion, that every 
prepossession should be swept away, and room left 
for the understanding, to expatiate without fear, and 
without incumbrance. 



CHAP. II. 

ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE DIFFERENT BOOKS OF 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The argument for the truth of the different facts 
recorded in the gospel history, resolves itself into 
four parts. In the first, it shall be our object to 
prove, that the different pieces which make up the 
New Testament, were written by the authors whose 
names they bear, and the age which is commonly 
assigned to them. In the second, we shall exhibit 
the internal marks of truth and honesty, which may 
be gathered from the compositions themselves. In 
the third, we shall press upon the reader the known 
situation and history of the authors* as satisfying 
proofs of the veracity with which they delivered 
themselves. And, in the fourth, we shall lay before 
them the additional and subsequent testimonies, 
by which the narrative of the original writers is 
supported. 

In every point of the investigation, we shall meet 
with examples of the principle which we have already 
alluded to. We have said, that if two distinct inqui- 
ries be set on foot, where the object of the one is to 
settle some point of sacred history, and the object of 
the other is to settle some point of profane history ; 
the mind acquiesces in a much smaller quantity of 
evidence in the latter case than it does in the former. 
If this be right, (and to a certain degree it undoubt- 
edly is,) then it is incumbent on the defender of 
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Christianity to bring forward a greater quantity 
of evidence than would be deemed sufficient in a 
question of common literature, and to demand the 
acquiescence of his reader upon the strength of thia 
superior evidence. If it be not right beyond a 
certain degree— and if there be a tendency in the 
mind to carry it beyond that degree, then this ten- 
dency is founded upon a delusion, and it is well that 
the reader should be apprised of its existence, that he 
may protect himself from its influence. The superior 
quantity of evidence which we can bring forward, 
will, in this case, all go to augment the positive effect 
upon his convictions ; and he will rejoice to perceive, 
that be is far safer in believing what has been handed 
down to him of the history of Jesus Christ, and the 
doctrine of his apostles, than in believing what he 
has never doubted — the history of Alexander, and 
the doctrine of Socrates. Could all the marks of 
veracity, and the list of subsequent testimonies, be 
exhibited to the eye of the reader in parallel columns, 
it would enable him, at one glance, to form a complete 
estimate. We shall have occasion to call his attention 
to this so often, that we may appear to many of our 
readers to have expatiated upon our introductory 
principle to a degree that is tiresome and unnecessary* 
We conceive, however, that it is the best and most 
perspicuous way of putting the argument. 

I. The different pieces which make up the New 
Testament, were written by the authors whose names 
th»y bear, and at the time which is commonly assign- 
ed to them. 

After the long slumber of the middle ages, the 
curiosity of the human mind was awakened, and felt 
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its attention powerfully directed to those old writings, 
which have survived the waste of so many centuries. 
It were a curious speculation to ascertain the precise 
quantity of evidence which lay in the information of 
these old documents* And it may help us in our 
estimate, first to suppose, that in the researches of 
that period, there was only one composition found 
which professed to be a narrative of past times. A 
number of circumstances can be assigned, which 
might give a certain degree of probability to the 
information even of this solitary and unsupported 
document. There is, first, the general consideration, 
that the principle upon which a man feels himself 
induced to write a true history, is of more frequent 
Hid powerful operation, than the principle upon which 
a man feels himself induced to offer a false or a dis- 
guised representation of facts to the world. This 
affords a general probability on the side of the docu- 
ment in question being a true narrative ; and there 
may be some particulars connected with the appear- 
ance of the performance itself, which might strength- 
en this probability. We may not be able to discover 
in the story itself any inducement -which the man 
could have in publishing it, if it were mainly and 
substantially false. We might see an expression of 
honesty,, which it is in the power of written language, 
as well as of spoken language, to convey. We might 
see that there was nothing monstrous or improbable 
in the narrative itself. And, without enumerating 
every particular calculated to give it the impression 
of truth, we may, in the progress of pur inquiries, 
have ascertained, that copies of this manuscript were 
to be found in many places, and in different parts of 
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the world, proving, by the evidence of its diffusion, 
the general esteem in which it was held by the rea- 
ders of past ages* This gives us the testimony of 
these readers to the value of the performance ; and 
as we are supposing it is a history, and not a work 
of imagination, it could only be valued on the princi- 
ple of the information which was laid before them 
being true* In this way a solitary document, trans- 
mitted to us from a remote antiquity, might gain 
credit in the world, though it had been lost sight of 
for many ages, and only brought to light by the 
revival of a literary spirit, which had lain dormant 
during a long period of history. 

We can further suppose, that, in the progress of 
these researches, another manuscript was dicovered, 
having the same characters, and possessing the same 
separate and original marks of truth with the former* 
If they both touched upon the same period of history, 
and gave testimony to the same events, it is plain 
that a stronger evidence for the truth of these events 
would be afforded, than what it-was in the power of 
either of the testimonies taken separately to supply* 
The separate circumstances which gave a distinct 
credibility to each of the testimonies are added to- 
gether, and give a so much higher credibility to those 
points of information upon which they deliver a com- 
mon testimony* This is the case when the testimo- 
nies carry in them the appearance of being inde- 
pendent of one another. -And even when the one is 
derived from the other, it still affords an accession to 
the evidence } because the author of the subsequent 
testimony gives us the distinct assertion, that he 
believed in the truth of the original testimony* 
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The evidence may be strengthened still farther, by 
the accession of a third manuscript, and a third testi- 
mony* AH the separate circumstances which confer 
credibility upon any one document, even though it 
stands alone and unsupported by any other, combine 
themselves into a much stronger body of evidence, 
when we have obtained the concurrence of several. 
If, even in the case of a single narrative, a probability 
lies on the side of its being true, from the multitude 
and diffusion of copies, and from the air of truth and 
honesty discernible in the composition itself, the 
probability is heightened by the coincidence of several 
narratives, all of them possessing the same claims 
upon our belief. If it be improbable that one should 
be written for the purpose of imposing a falsehood 
upon the world, it is still more improbable that many 
should be written, all of them conspiring to the same 
perverse and unnatural object. No one can doubt, at 
least, that of the multitude of written testimonies 
which have come down to us, the true must greatly 
preponderate over the false ; and that the deceitful 
principle, though it exists sometimes, could never 
operate to such an extent, as to carry any great or 
gfeneral imposition in the face of all the documents 
which are before us. The supposition must be ex- 
tended much farther than we have yet carried it, 
before we reach the degree of evidence and of testi- 
mony, of which, on many points of ancient history, 
we are at this moment in actual possession. Many 
documents have been collected, professing to be 
written at different times, and by men of different 
countries. In this way a great body of ancient lite- 
rature has been formed, from which we can collect 
vol. i. 4 
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many points of evidence, too tedious to enumerate. 
Do we find the express concurrence of several au- 
thors to the same piece of history ? Do we find, what 
is still more impressive, events formally announced 
in one narrative, not told over again, but implied and 
proceeded upon as true in another ? Do we find the 
succession of history, through a series of ages, sup- 
ported in a way that is natural and consistent ? Do 
we find those compositions which profess a higher 
antiquity, appealed to by those which profess a lower? 
These, and a number of other points, which meet 
every scholar who betakes himself to the actnal in* 
vestigation, give a most warm and living character 
of reality to the history of past times. There is a 
perversity of mind which may resist all this. There 
is no end to the fancies of scepticism. We may plead 
in vain the number of written testimonies, their art- 
less coincidence, and the perfect undesignedness of 
manner by which they often supply the circumstances 
that serve both to guide and satisfy the inquirer, and 
to throw light and support upon one another. The 
infidel will still have something, behind which he can 
entrench himself; and his last supposition, monstrous 
and unnatural as it is, may be, that the whole of 
written history is a laborious fabrication, sustained 
for many ages, and concurred in by many individuals, 
with no other purpose than to enjoy the anticipated 
blunders of the men of future times, whom they had 
combined with so much dexterity to bewilder and 
lead astray. 

If it were possible to summon up to the presence of 
the mind, the whole mass of spoken testimony, it 
would be found, that what was false bore a very small 
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proportion to what was true. For many obvious 
reasons, the proportion of the false to the true must 
be also small in written testimouy. Tet instances of 
falsehood occur hi both ; and the actual ability to 
separate the false from the true in written history, 
proves that historical evidence has its principles and 
its probabilities to go upon* There may be the na- 
tural signs of dishonesty* There may be the wildness 
and improbability of the narrative* There may be a 
total want of agreement on the part of other docu- 
ments* There may be the silence of every author for 
ages after the pretended date of the manuscript in 
question* There may be all these, in sufficient 
abundance, to convict the manuscript of forgery and 
falsehood* This has actually been done in several 
instances* The skill and discernment of the human 
mind upon the subject of historical evidence, have 
been improved by the exercise* The few cases in 
which sentence of condemnation has been given, are 
bo many testimonies to the competency of the tribunal 
which has sat in judgment over them, and give a 
stability to their verdict, when any document is ap- 
proved of. It is a peculiar subject, and the men who 
stand at a distance from it may multiply their suspi- 
cions and their scepticism at pleasure ; but no intel- 
ligent man ever entered into the details, without 
feeling the most familiar and satisfying conviction of 
that credit and confidence which it is in the p >wer of 
historical evidence to bestow. 

Now, to apply this to the object of our present 
division, which is to ascertain the age of the docu- 
ment, and the person who is the author of it* These 
are points of information whichmay be collected from 
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the performance itself. They may be found in the 
body of the composition, or they may be more for- 
mally announced in the title page — and every time 
that the book is referred to by its title, or the name of 
the author and age of the publication are announced 
in any other document that has come down to us, 
these points of information receive additional proof 
from the testimony of subsequent writers* 

The New Testament is bound up in one volume, 
but we would be underrating its evidence if we re* 
garded it only as one testimony, and that the truth of 
the facts recorded in it rested upon the testimony of 
one historian. It is not one publication, but a collec- 
tion of several publications, which are ascribed to 
different authors, and made their first appearance in 
different parts of the world. To fix the date of their 
appearance, it is necessary to institute a separate 
inquiry for each publication ; and it is the unexpected 
testimony of all subsequent writers, that two of the 
Gospels and several of the Epistles, were written by 
the immediate disciples of our Saviour, and published 
in their lifetime. Celsus, an enemy of the Christian 
faith, refers to the affairs of Jesus as written by his 
disciples. He never thinks of disputing the fact ; 
and from the extracts which he makes for the pur- 
pose of criticism, there can be no doubt in the mind 
of the reader, that it is one or other of the four Gospels 
to which he refers. The single testimony of Celsus 
may be considered as decisive of the fact, that the 
story of Jesus and of his life was actually written by 
his disciples. Celsus writes about a hundred years 
after the alleged time of the publication o ' th s 
story i but that it was written by the companions of 
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this Jesus, m a fact which ho never thinks of dispu- 
ting* He takes it up upon the strength of its general 
notoriety, and the whole history of that period fur- 
nishes nothing that can attach any doubt or suspicion 
to this circumstance. Referring to a principle already 
taken notice of, had it been the history of a philoso- 
pher instead of a prophet, its authenticity would have 
been admitted without any formal testimony to that 
effect. It would 'have been admitted, so to speak, 
upon the mpre existence of the title-page, combined 
with this circumstance, that the whole course of his- 
tory or tradition does hot furnish us with a single 
fact, leading us to believe that the correctness of this 
title-page was ever questioned. It would have been 
admitted, not because it was asserted by subsequent 
writers, but because they made no assertion upon the 
' subject, because they never thought of converting it 
into a matter of discussion, and because their occa- 
sional references to the book in question would be 
looked upon as carrying in them a tacit acknowledg- 
ment, that it was the very same book which it profes- 
sed to be at the present day. The distinct assertion 
of Celsus, that the pieces in question were written by 
the companions of Jesus, though even at the distance 
of a hundred years, is an argument in favour of their 
authenticity, which cannot be alleged for many of the 
most esteemed compositions of antiquity. It is the 
addition of a formal testimony to that kind of general 
evidence, which is founded upon the tacit or implied 
concurrence of subsequent writers, and which is held 
to be perfectly decisive in similar cases. 

Had the pieces, which make up the New Testament,. 
been the only documents of past times, the mere ex.- 
vol* i. 4* 
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istence of a pretension to such an age, and to such an 
author, resting on their own information, would have 
been sustained as a certain degree of evidence, that 
the real age and the real author had been assigned to 
them. But we have the testimony of subsequent 
authors to the same effect ; and it is to be remarked, 
that it is by far the most crowded, and the most 
closely sustained series of testimonies, of which we 
have any example in the whole field of ancient histo- 
ry. When we assigned the testimony of Celsus, it is 
not to be supposed that this is the very first which 
occurs after the days of the apostles. The blank of 
a hundred years betwixt the publication of the origi- 
nal story and the publication of Celsus, is filled up 
by antecedent testimonies, which in all fairness, 
should be counted more decisive of the point in ques- 
tion. They are the testimonies of Christian writers, 
and, in as far as a nearer opportunity of obtaining 
correct information is concerned, they should be held 
more valuable than the testimony of Celsus. These 
references are of three kinds : — FirsU In some cases, 
their reference to the books of the New Testament 19 
made in the form of an express quotation, and the 
author particularly named. Secondly, In other cases, 
the quotation is made without reference to the particu- 
lar author, and ushered in by the general words, " a* 
it is written." And, Thirdly, There are innumera- 
ble allusions to the different parts of the New Testa- 
ment, scattered over all the writings of the earlier 
fathers. In this last case there is no express citation } 
but we have the sentiment, the turn of expression, the 
very words of the New Testament* repeated so often, 
and by such a number of different writers, as to leave 
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fife doubt upon the mind, that they were copied from 
one common original, which was at that period held 
in high reverence and estimation. In pursuing the 
train of references, we do not meet with a single 
chasm from the days of the original writers. Not to 
repeat what we have already made some allusion to, 
the testimonies of the original writers to one another, 
we proceed to assert, that some of the fathers, whose 
writings have come down to us, were the companions 
of the apostles, and are even named in the books of 
the New Testament. St. Clement, bishop of Rome, 
is, with the concurrence of all ancient authors, the 
same whom Paul mentions in his epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. In his epistle to the church of Corinth, 
which was written in the name of the whole church of 
Rome, he refers to the first epistle of Paul to the 
former church. " Take into your hands the epistle 
of the blessed Paul the apostle." He then makes a 
quotation, which is to be found in Paul's first epistle 
to the Corinthians. Could Clement have done this 
to the Corinthians themselves, had no such epistle 
been in existence? And is not this an undoubted 
testimony , not merely from the mouth of Clement, 
but on the part of the churches both of Rome and 
Corinth, to the authenticity of such an epistle ? There 
are in this same epistle of Clement several quotations 
of the second kind, which confirm the existence of 
some other books of the New Testament ; and a mul- 
titude of allusions or references of the third kind, to 
the writings of the evangelist, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and a great many of those epistles which have 
been admitted into the New Testament. We have 
similar testimonies from some more of the fathers, 
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who lived and conversed w|jth Jesus Christ. Besides 
many references of the second and third kind, we 
have also other instances of the same kind of testi- 
mony, which Clement gave to St. Paul's first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, than which nothing can be con- 
ceived more indisputable* Ignatius, writing to the 
church of Ephesus, takes notice of St. Paul's epistle 
to that church $ and Polycarp, an immediate disciple 
of the apostles, makes the same express reference to 
St. Paul's epistle to the Philippians, in a letter ad- 
dressed to that people. In carrying our attention down 
from the apostolical fathers, we follow an uninter- 
rupted series of testimonies to the authenticity of the 
canonical scriptures. They get more numerous and 
circumstantial as we proceed—a thing to be expected 
from the progress of Christianity, and the greater 
multitude of writers, who came forward in its defence 
and illustration. 

In pursuing the series of writers from the days of 
the apostles down to about 150 years after the publi- 
cation of the pieces which make up the New Testa- 
ment, we come to Tertullian, of whom Lardner says* 
" that there are perhaps more and longer quotations 
of the small volume of the New Testament in this one 
Christian author, than of all the works of Cicero, 
though of so uncommon excellence for thought and 
style, in the writers of all characters for several 
ages." 

We feel ourselves exposed, in this part of our in- 
vestigation, to the suspicion which adheres to every 
Christian testimony. We have already made some 
attempts to analyse that suspicion into its ingredients* 
and we conceive* that the circumstance of the Chris- 
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tians being an interested party, is only one, and not 
perhaps the principal of these ingredients. At all 
events, this may be the proper place for disposing of 
that one ingredient, and for offering a few general ob- 
servations on the strength of the Christian testimony. 
In estimating the value of any testimony, there are 

m 

two distinct subjects of consideration ; the person 
who gives the testimony, and the people to whom the 
testimony is addressed. It is quite needless to en- 
large on the resources which, in the present instance, 
we derive from both these considerations, and how 
much each of them contributes to the triumph and 
solidity of the Christian argument. In as far as the 
people, who give the testimony are concerned, how 
could they be mistaken in their account of the books 
of the New Testament, when some of them lived in 
the same age with the original writers, and were their 
intimate acquaintances, and when all of them had the 
benefit of an uncontrolled series of evidence, reaching 
down from the date of the earliest publications to 
their own times ? Or, how can we suspect that they 
falsified, when there runs through their writings the 
same tone of plainness and sincerity, which is allow- 
ed to stamp the character of authenticity on other 
productions ; and, above all, when, upon the strength 
even of heathen testimony, we conclude, that many of 
them, by their sufferings and death, gave the highest 
evidence that man can give, of his speaking under the 
influence of a real and honest conviction ? In as far 
as the people who received the testimony are con- 
cerned, to what other circumstances can we ascribe 
their concurrence, than to the truth of that test m^ ny ? 
In what way was it possible to deceive them upon a 
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point of general notoriety ? The books of the New 
Testament are referred to by the ancient fathers, as 
writings generally known and respected by the Chris- 
tians of that period. If they were obscure writings, 
or had no existence at the time, how can we account 
for the credit and authority of those fathers who ap- 
pealed to them, and had the effrontery to insult their 
fellow Christians by a falsehood so palpable, and so 
easily detected ? Allow them to be capable of this 
treachery, we hare still to explain, how the people 
came to be the dupes of so glaring an imposition ; 
how they could be persuaded to give up every thing 
for a religion, whose teachers were so unprincipled as 
to deceive them, and so unwise as to commit them- 
selves upon ground where it was impossible to elude 
discovery. Could Clement have dared to refer the 
people of Corinth to an epistle said to be received by 
themselves, and which had no existence ? or, could 
he have referred the Christians at large to writings 
which they never heard of. And it was not enough 
to maintain the semblance of truth with the people of 
their own party. Where were the Jews all the time? 
and how was it possible to escape the correction of 
these keen and vigilant observers ? We mistake the 
matter much, if we think, that Christianity at that 
time was making its insidious way in silence and In 
secrecy, through a listless and unconcerned public 
All history gives an opposite representation. The 
passions and curiosity of men were quite upon the 
alert. The popular enthusiasm had been excited on 
both sides of the question. It had drawn the atten- 
tion of established authorities in different provinces 
of the empire, and the merits of the Christian cause 
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bad become a matter of frequent and formal discussion 
kt courts of judicature. If, in these circumstances, 
the Christian writers had the hardihood to venture 
upon a falsehood, it would have been upon safer 
ground than what they actually adopted. They would 
never have hazarded to assert what was so open to 
contradiction, as the existence of books held in reve- 
rence among all the churches, and which nobody 
either in or out of these churches ever heard of. 
They would never have been so unwise as to commit 
in this way a cause, which had not a single circum- 
stance to recommend it but its truth and its evidences. 
The falsehood of the Christian testimony on this 
point, would carry along with it a concurrence of 
circumstances, each of which is the strangest and 
most unprecedented that ever was heard of. First, 
That men, who sustained in their writings all the 
characters of sincerity, and many of whom submitted 
to martrydom, as the highest pledge of sincerity 
which can possibly be given, should have been capable 
of falsehood at all. Second, That this tendency to 
falsehood should have been exercised so unwisely as 
to appear in an assertion perfectly open to detection, 
and which could be so readily converted to the dis- 
credit of that religion, which it was the favorite ambi- 
tion of their lives to promote and establish in the world. 
Third, That this testimony could have gained the 
concurrence of the people to whom it was addressed, 
and that, with their eyes perfectly open to its false- 
hood, they should be ready to make the sacrifice of 
life and of fortune in supporting it. Fourth, That 
this testimony should never- have been contradicted 
by the Jews, and that they should have neglected so 
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effectual an opportunity of disgracing a religion, 
the progress of which they contemplated with so 
much jealousy and alarm. Add to this, that it is not 
the testimony of one writer which we are making to 
pass through the ordeal of so many difficulties. It is 
the testimony of many writers, who lived at different 
times and in different countries, and who add the very- 
singular circumstance of their entire agreement with 
one another, to the other circumstances equally unac- 
countable, which we have just now enumerated. 
The falsehood of their united testimony is not to be 
conceived. It is a supposition which we are war* 
ranted to condemn, upon the strength of any one of 
the above improbabilities taken separately. But the 
fair way of estimating their effect upon the argument, 
is to take them jointly, and in the language of the 
doctrine of chances, to take the product of all the 
improbabilities into one another. The argument 
which this product furnishes for the truth of the 
Christian testimony, has, in strength and conclusive- 
ness, no parallel in the whole compass of ancient 
literature. 

The testimony of Celsus is looked upon as pecu- 
liarly valuable, because it is disinterested. But if 
this consideration gives so much weight to the tes- 
timony of Celsus, why should so much doubt and 
suspicion annex to the testimony of Christian writers, 
several of whom, before his time, have given a fuller 
and more express testimony to the authenticity of 
the Gospels ? In the persecutions they sustained ; in 
the obvious tone of sincerity and honesty which runs 
through their writings ; in their general agreement 
upon this subject ; in the multitude of their followers/ 
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who never could have confided in men that ventured 
to commit themselves, by the assertion of what was 
obviously and notoriously false $ in the check which 
the vigilance, both of Jews and Heathens, exercised 
over every Christian writer of that period, — in all 
these circumstances, they give every evidence of 
having delivered a fair and unpolluted testimony. 
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-ON THE INTERNAL MARKS OF TRUTH AND HONESTY 
TO BE FOUND IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

II. We shall now look into the New Testament 
itself, and endeavour to lay before the reader the 
internal marks of truth and honesty, which are to, be 
found in it. 

Under this head, it may be right to insist upon the 
minute accuracy, which runs through all its allusions 
to the existing manners and circumstances of the 
times. To appreciate the force of this argument, it 
would be right to attend to the peculiar situation of 
Judea, at the time of our Saviour. It was then under 
the dominion of the Roman emperors, and comes 
frequently under the notice of the profane historians 
of that period. From this source we derive a great 
variety of information, as to the manner in which the 
emperors conducted the government of their different 
provinces ; what degree of indulgence was allowed 
to the religious opinions of the people whom they 
held in subjection ; in how far they were suffered to 
live under the administration of their own laws ; the 
power which was vested in the presidents of provin- 
ces ; and a number of other circumstances relative 
to the criminal and civil jurisprudence of that period. 
In this way, there is a great number of different 
points in which the historians of the New Testament 
can be brought into comparison with the secular 
historians of the age. The history of Christ and bis 
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apostles contains innumerable references to the state 
of public affairs. It is not the history of obscure 
and unnoticed individuals. They had attracted much 
of the public attention. They had been before the 
governors of the country. They had passed through 
the established forms of justice ; and some of them 
underwent the trial and punishment of the times. It 
is easy to perceive, then, that the New Testament 
writers were led to allude to a number of these cir- 
cumstances in the political history and constitution 
of the times, which came under the cognizance of 
ordinary historians. This was delicate ground for 
an inventor to tread upon ; and particularly, if he 
lived at an age subsequent to the time of his history. 
He might in this case have fabricated a tale, by con- 
fining himself to the obscure and familiar incidents 
of private history ; but it is only for a true and a 
contemporary historian,, to sustain a continued accu- 
racy! through his minute and numerous allusions to 
the public policy and government of the times. 

Within the period of the Gospel history, Judea 
experienced a good many vicissitudes in the state of 
its government. At one time it formed part of a 
kingdom under Herod the Great. At another, it 
ftrmed part of a smaller government under Archc- 
laus. It after this came under the direct administra- 
tion of a Roman governor ; which form was again 
interrupted for several years, by the elevation of 
Herod Agrippa to the sovereign p »wer, as exercised 
by his grandfather ; and it is at last left ip the form 
of a province at the conclusion of the evangelical 
history. There were also frequent changes in the 
political state of -the countries adjacent to Judea ; 
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and which are often alluded to in the New Testament* 
A caprice of the reigning emperor often gave rise ta 
a new form of government, and a new distribution of 
territory. It will he readily conceived, how much 
these perpetual fluctuations in the state of public 
affairs, both in Judea and its neighbourhood, must 
add to the power and difficulty of that ordeal to which 
the Gospel history has been subjected. 

On this part of the subject, there is no want of 
witnesses with whom to confront the writers of the 
New Testament. In addition to the Roman writers 
who have touched upon the affairs of Judea, we have 
the benefit of a Jewish historian, who has given us a 
professed history of his own country. From him, 
as was to be expected, we have a far greater quanti- 
ty of copious and detailed narrative, relative to the 
internal affairs of Judea, to the manners of the 
people, and those particulars which are connected 
with their religious belief, and ecclesiastical consti- 
tution. With many, it will be supposed to add to- 
the value of his testimony, that he was not a Chris- 
tian ; but that, on the other hand, we have every 
reason to believe him to have been a most zealou* 
and determined enemy to the cause. It is really a 
most useful exercise, to pursue the harmony which 
subsists between the writers of the New Testament, 
and those Jewish and profane authors, with whom 
we bring them into comparison. Throughout the 
whole examination* our attention is confined to forms 
of justice ; successions of governors in different- 
provinces ; manners, and political institutions. We 
are therefore apt to forget the sac redness of the sub- 
ject } and we appeal to all, who have prosecuted thisi 
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inquiry, if this circumstance is not favourable to their 
having a closer and more decided impression of the 
truth of the Gospel history. By instituting a com- 
parison between the evangelists and contemporary 
authors, and restricting our attention to those points 
which come under the cognizance of ordinary history, 
we put the apostles and evangelists on the footing of 
ordinary historians ; and it is for those, who have 
actually undergone the labour of this examination, 
to . tell how much this circumstance adds to the 
impression of their authenticity. The mind gets 
emancipated from the peculiar delusion which attach- 
es to the sacred ness of the subject, and which has the 
undoubted effect of restraining the confidence of its 
inquiries. The argument assumes a secular com- 
plexion, and the writers of the New Testament are 
restored to that credit, with which the reader delivers 
himself up to any other historian, who has a much 
less weight and quantity of historical evidence in bi» 
favour- 

We refer those readers who wish to prosecute this* 
inquiry,- to the first volume of Lardner's Credibility 
of the. Gospels* We shall restrict ourselves to a few- 
general observations on the nature and precise effect 
of the argument* 

In the first place, the accuracy of the numerous 
allusions- to the circumstances of that period, which 
the Gospel history embraces, forms a strong corrobo- 
ration ot that antiquity, which we have already 
assigned to its writers from external testimony. It 
amounts to a proof, that it is the production of authors 
who lived antecedent to the destruction of Jerusalem,, 
and consequently about the time that is ascribed to 
vox*!.. 5* 
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them by all the external testimony which has already 
been insisted upon. It is that accuracy, which could 
only be maintained by a contemporary historian* 
It would be difficult* even for the author of some 
general speculation, not to betray his time by some 
occasional allusion to the ephemeral customs and 
institutions of the period in which he wrote. But 
the authors of the New Testament run a much 
greater risk. There are five different pieces of that 
collection which are purely historical* and where 
there is a continued reference to the characters, and 
politics, and passing events of the day* The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem swept away the whole fabric of 
Jewish polity ; and it is not to be conceived, that the 
memory of a future generation could have retained 
that minute, that varied, that intimate acquaintance 
with the statistics of a nation no longer in existence, 
which is evinced in every page of the evangelical 
writers. We find, in point of fact, that both the 
Heathen and Christian writers of subsequent ages 
do often betray their ignorance of the particular 
customs which obtained in Judea during the time of 
our Saviour. And it must be esteemed a strong 
circumstance in favour of the antiquity of the New 
Testament, that on a subject, in which the chances 
of detection are so numerous, and where we can 
scarcely advance a single step in the narrative* with- 
out the possibility of betraying our time by some 
mistaken allusion, it stands distinguished from every 
later composition, in being able to bear the most 
minute and intimate comparison with the contempo- 
rary historians of that period. 
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The argument derives great additional strength, 
from viewing the New Testament* not as one single 
performance, but as a collection of several perfurm- 
ancerf. It is the work of no less than eight different 
authors, who wrote without any appearance of con- 
cert, who published in different parts of the world, 
and whose writings possess every evidence, both 
internal and external, of being independent produc- 
tions. Had only one author exhibited the same 
minute accuracy of allusion, it would have been es- 
teemed a very strong evidence of his antiquity. But 
when we see so many authors exhibiting such a well 
sustained and almost unexpected accuracy through 
the whole of their varied and distinct narratives, it 
seems difficult to avoid the conclusion, that they were 
either the eye-witnesses of their own history, or 
lived about the period of its accomplishment. 

When different historians undertake the affairs of 
the same period, they either derive their information 
from one another, or proceed upon distinct and inde- 
pendent information of their own. Now, it is not 
difficult to distinguish the copyist from the original 
historian. There is something in the very style and 
manner of an original narrative, which announces 
its pretensions. It is not possible that any one event, 
or any series of events, should make such a similar 
impression upon two witnesses, as to dispose them to 
relate it in the same language, to describe it in the 
same order, to form the same estimate as to the cir- 
cumstances which should be noticed as important, 
and those other circumstances which should be sup- 
pressed as immaterial. Each witness tells the thing 
in his own way, makes use of his own language, md 
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brings forward circumstances which the other might 
omit altogether, as not essential to the purpose of hia 
narrative. It is this agreement in the facts, with this 
variety in the manner of describing them, that never 
fails to impress upon the inquirer that additional con- 
viction which arises from the concurrence of separate 
and independent testimonies. Now, this is precisely, 
that kind of coincidence which subsists between the 
New Testament writers and Joseph us, in their allu- 
sions to the peculiar customs and institutions of that 
age. Each party maintains the style of original and 
independent historians. The one often omits alto- 
gether* or makes only a slight and distant allusion to- 
what occupies a prominent part in the composition of 
the other. There is not the slightest vestige of any 
thing like a studied coincidence between them* There 
is variety, but no opposition ; and it says much for 
the authenticity of both histories, that the most scru- 
pulous and attentive criticism can scarcely detect a 
single example of an apparent contradiction in the 
testimony of these different authors, which does not 
admit of a likely, or at least a plausible reconciliation* 
When the difference between two historians is- 
earned to. the length of a contradiction, it enfeebles 
the credit of both- their testimonies. When the 
agreement is carried to the length of a close and 
scrupulous resemblance in every particular,, it de- 
stroys the credit of one of the parties as- an independ- 
ent historian. In the case before us, we neither 
perceive this- difference, nor this agreement. Such, 
are. the variations, that, at first sight, the reader is 
alarmed with the appearance ef very serious and 
embarrassing difficulties. And such is the actual 
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coincidence, that the difficulties vanish when we ap- 
ply to them the labours of a profound and intelligent 
criticism. Had it been the object of the Gospel wri- 
ters to trick out a plausible imposition on the credu- 
lity of the world, they would have studied a closer 
resemblance to the existing authorities of that period j 
nor would they have laid themselves open to the 
superficial brilliancy of Voltaire, which dazzles every 
imagination, and reposed their vindication with the 
Lelands and Lardners of a distant posterity, whose 
sober erudition is so little attended to, and which so 
few know how to appreciate. 

In the Gospels, we are told that Herod the Tetrarch 
of Galilee, married his brother Philip's wife. In 
Josephus we have the same story ; only he gives a 
different name to Philip, and calls him Herod f and 
what adds to the difficulty, there was a Philip of that 
family, whom we know not to have been the first 
husband of Herodias. This? is at first sight a little 
alarming. But, in the progress of our inquiries, we 
are given to understand from this same Josephus, that 
there were three Herods in the same family, and 
therefore no improbability in there being two Philips. 
We also know, from the histories of that period, 
that it was quite common for the same individ- 
ual to have two names ; and this is never more 
necessary, than when employed to distinguish broth- 
ers who have one name the same. The Herod who 
is railed Philip, is just as likely a distinction, as the 
Simon who is called Peter, or the Saul who is called 
Paul. The name of the high priest, at. the time of 
our Saviour's crucifixion, was Caiaphas, according to 
the evangelists. According to Josephus, the name of 
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the high priest at that period was Joseph. This 
would have been precisely a difficulty of the same 
kind, had not Josephus happened to mention, that 
this Joseph was also called Caiaphas. Would it have 
been dealing fairly with the evangelists, we ask, to 
have made their credibility depend upon the acciden- 
tal omission of another historian ? Is it consistent 
with any acknowledged principle of sound criticism, 
to bring four writers so entirely under the tribunal 
of Josephus, each of whom stands as fi rmly supported 
by all the evidences which can give authority to an 
historian ; and who have greatly the advantage of 
him in this, that they can add the argument of their 
concurrence to the argument of each separate and 
independent testimony ? It so happens, however, in 
the present instance, that even Jewish writers, in 
their narrative of the same circumstance,, give the 
name of Philip to the first husband o< Herodias* W* 
byno means conceive, that any foreign testimony was 
necessary for the vindication of the evangelists. 
-Still, however, it must go far to- dissipate every sus- 
picion of artifice in the construction of their histories. 
It proves, that in the confidence with which they 
delivered themselves up to their own information* 
they neglected appearance, and felt themselves inde- 
pendent of it. This apparent difficulty, like many 
others of the same, kind, lands us in a stronger con- 
firmation of the honesty of the evangelists ; and it is 
delightful to perceive, how truth receives a fuller 
secession to its splendour, from the attempts which 
are made to disgrace and to darken it. 

On this branch of the argument, the impartial in- 
quirer must he struck with the little indulgence which 
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infidels, and even Christians, bare given to tbe 
evangelical writers. In other cases, when we com- 
pare the narratives of contemporary historians, it is 
not expected, that all tbe circumstances alluded to by 
one will be taken notice of by the rest ; and it often 
happens, that an event or a custom is admitted upon 
the faith of a single historian ; and the silence of all 
other writers is not suffered to attach suspicion or 
discredit to his testimony. It is an allowed principle, 
that a scrupulous resemblance between two histories 
is very far from necessary to their being held consis- 
tent with one another. And, what is more, it some- 
times happens, that with contemporary historians 
there may be an apparent contradiction, and the 
credit of both parties remain as entire and unsuspi- 
cious as before. Posterity is in these cases disposed 
to make the most liberal allowances. Instead of cal- 
ling it a contradiction, they often call it a difficulty. 
They are sensible, that in many instances, a seeming 
variety of statement has, upon a more extensive 
knowledge of ancient history, admitted of a perfect 
reconciliation. Instead* then, of referring the diffi- 
culty in question to the inaccuracy or bad faith of any 
of the parties, they with more justness and more 
modesty, refer it to their own ignorance, and to that 
obscurity which necessarily hangs over the history 
of every remote age. These principles are suffered 
to have great influence in every secular investiga- 
tion ; but so soon as, instead of a secular, it becomes 
a sacred investigation, every ordinary principle is 
abandoned, and the suspicion annexed to the teachers 
of religion is carried to the dereliction of all that can- 
dour and liberality with which every other document 
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of antiquity is j udged of and appreciated* How does 
it happen, that the authority of Josephus should be 
acquiesced in as a $rst principle, while every step, in 
the narrative of the evangelists, must have foreign 
testimony to confirm and support it ? How comes it 
that the silence of Josephus should bie construed into 
an impeachment of the testimony of the evangelists, 
while it is never admitted for a single moment, that 
the silence of the evangelists can impart the slightest 
blemish to the testimony of Josephus ? How comes it 
that the supposition of two Philips in one family 
should throw a damp of scepticism over the Gospel 
narrative, while the only circumstance which renders 
that supposition necessary is the single testimony of 
Josephus ; in which very testimony it is necessarily 
implied, that there are two Herods in that same 
family ? How comes it, that the evangelists, with as 
much internal, and a vast deal more of external 
evidence in their favour, should be made to stand 
before Josephus, like so many prisoners at the bar 
of justice ? In any other case, we are convinced that 
this would he looked upon as rough handling. Bat 
we are not sorry for it. It has given more triumph 
and confidence to the argument. And it is no small 
addition to our faith, that its first teachers have 
survived an examination, which, in point of rigour 
and severity, we believe to be quite unexampled in 
the annals of criticism. 

It is always looked upon as a favourable presump* 
tion, when a story is told circumstantially. The art 
and the safety of an impostor, is to confine his nar- 
rative to generals, and not to commit himself by too 
minute a specification of time and place, and allusion 
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to the manners or occurrences of the day. The more 
of circumstance that we introduce into a story, we 
multiply the chances of detection* if false ; and there- 
fore, where a great deal of circumstance is introduced, 
it proves, that the narrator feels the confidence of 
truth, and labours under no apprehension for the fate 
of his narrative. Even though we have it not in our 
power to verify the truth of a single circumstance, 
yet the mere property of a story being circumstantial 
is always felt to carry an evidence in its favour. It 
imparts a more familiar air of life and reality to the 
narrative. It is easy to believe, that the groundwork 
of a story may be a fabrication ; but it requires a 
more refined species of imposture than we can well 
conceive, to construct a harmonious and well-sus- 
tained narrative, abounding in minute and circum- 
stantial details which support one another, and 
where, with all our experience of real life, we can 
detect nothing misplaced, or inconsistent, or improb- 
able. 

To prosecute this argument in all its extent, it 
would be necessary to present the reader with a com- 
plete analysis or examination of the Gospel history. 
But the most superficial observer cannot fail to per- 
ceive, that it maintains, in a very high degree, the 
character of being a circumstantial narrative. When 
a miracle is recorded, we have generally the name of 
the town or neighbourhood where it happened ; the 
names of the people concerned ; the effect upon the 
hearts and convictions of the bye-standers ; the ar- 
guments and examinations it gave birth to ; and all 
that minuteness of reference and description which 
impresses a strong character of reality upon the 
vox. i. 6 
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whole history. If we take along with us the time at 
which this history made its appearance, the argument 
becomes much stronger. It does not merely carry a 
presumption in its favour, from being a circumstan- 
tial history : It carries a proof in its favour, because 
these circumstances were completely within the reach 
and examination of those to whom it x was addressed. 
Had the evangelists been false historians, they would 
not have committed themselves upon so many parti- 
culars. They would not have furnished the vigilant 
inquirers of that period with such an effectual instru- 
ment for bringing them into discredit with the people ; 
nor foolishly supplied, in «very page of their narra- 
tive, so many materials for a cross-examination, 
which would infallibly have disgraced them. 

Now, we of this age can institute the same cross- 
examination. We can compare the evangelical wri- 
ters with contemporary authors, and verify a number 
of circumstances in the history, and government, and 
peculiar economy of the Jewish people. We there- 
fore have it in our power to institute a cross-exami- 
nation upon the writers of the New Testament ; and 
the freedom and frequency of their allusions to these 
circumstances supply us with ample materials for it 
The fact, that they are borne out in their minute and 
incidental allusions by the testimony of other histo- 
rians, gives a strong weight of what has been called 
circumstantial evidence in thei£ favour* As a speci- 
men of the argument, let us confine our observations 
to the history of our Saviour's trial, and execution, 
and burial. They brought him to Pontius Pilate. 
We know both from Tacitus and Josephus, that he 
was at that time governor of Judea. A sentence 
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from him was necessary before they could proceed to 
the execution of Jesus ; and we know that the power 
of life and death was usually vested in the Roman 
governor. Our Saviour was treated with derision ; 
and this we know to have been a customary practice 
>at that time, previous to the execution of criminals* 
and during the time of it. Pilate scourged Jesus be- 
fore he gave him up to be crucified. We know from 
ancient authors, that this was a very usual practice 
among the Romans. The account of an execution 
generally run in this form : He was stripped, whip- 
ped, and beheaded or executed. According tq the 
evangelists, his accusation was written on the top of 
the cross ; and we learn from Suetonius and others, 
that the crime of the person to be executed was affix- 
ed to the instrument of his punishment. According 
to the evangelist, this accusation was written in three 
different languages ; and we know from Josephus, 
that it was quite common in Jerusalem to have all 
public advertisements written in this manner. Ac- 
cording to the evangelists, Jesus had to bear his 
cross ; and we know from other resources of infor- 
mation* that this was the constant practice of these 
times* According to the evangelists, the body of 
Jesus was given up to be buried at the request of 
friends. We know that, unless the criminal was. 
infamous, this was the law, or the custom with all 
Roman governors. 

These, and a few more particulars of the same 
kind, occur within the compass of a single page of 
the evangelical history. The circumstantial manner 
of the history affords a presumption in its favour, 
antecedent to all examination into the truth of the 
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circumstances themselves. But it makes a strong 
addition to the evidence, when we find, that in all the 
subordinate parts of the main story, the evangelists 
maintain so great a consistency with the testimony of 
other authors, and with all we can collect from other 
sources of information, as to the manners and insti- 
tutions of that period. It is difficult to conceive, in 
the first instance, bow the inventor of a fabricated 
story would hazard such a number of circumstances* 
each of them supplying a point of comparison with 
other authors, and giving to the inquirer an addition- 
al chance of detecting the imposition. And it is still 
more difficult to believe, that truth should have been 
so artfully blended with falsehood in the composition 
of this narrative, particularly as we perceive nothing 
like a forced introduction 'of any one circumstance. 
There appears to be nothing- out of place, nothing 
thrust in with the view of imparting an air of proba- 
bility to the history: The circumstance upon which 
we bring the evangelists jtfto comparison with pro- 
fane authors, is often not intimated in a direct form, 
but in the form of a slight 'or distant allusion. There 
is not the most remote appearance of its being fetched 
or sought for. Jt is brought in accidentally, and 
flows in the most natural and undesigned manner out 
of the progress of the narrative. 

The circumstance, that none of the Gospel writers 
are inconsistent with one another, falls better under 
a different branch of the argument. It is enough for 
our present purpose, that there is no single writer 
inconsistent with himself. It often happens, that 
falsehood carries its own refutation along with it ; 
and that, through the artful disguises which are 
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employed in the construction of a fabricated story, 
we can often detect a flaw or a contradiction, which 
condemns the authority of the whole narrative. Now, 
every single piece of the New Testament wants this 
mark or character of falsehood* The different parts 
are found to sustain, and harmonise, and flow out of 
each other. Each has at least the merit of being a 
consistent narrative. For any thing wc sec upon the 
face of it, it may be true, and a further hearing must 
be given before we can be justifiedin rejecting it as 
the tale of an impostor* 

There is another mark of falsehood which each of 
the Gospel narratives apQfi£ft%Nte exempted from. 
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publicity, and these examit^phs, are 
ded by the evangelists. Tlrafcc<jB no boj 
rence to these circumstances, aSBHS^f^ostentatious 
display of the advantage which they give to the 
Christian argument. They bring their story for- 
ward in the shape of a direct and unencumbered 
narrative, and deliver themselves with that simplicity 
and unembarrassed confidence, which nothing but 
their consciousness of truth, and the perfect feeling 
of their own strength and consistency, can account 
for. They do not write, as if their object was to 
fairy a point that was at all doubtful or suspicious* 
tol. i. *& 
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It is simply to transmit to the men of other times, and 
of other countries, a memorial of. the events which 
led to the establishment of the Christian religion in 
the world. In the prosecution of their narrative, we 
challenge the most refined judge of the human char- 
acter, to point out a single symptom of diffidence in 
the truth of their own story, or of art to cloak this 
diffidence from the notice of the most severe and vigi- 
lant observers. The manner of the New Testament 
writers does not carry in it the slightest idea of its 
being an assumed manner. It is quite natural, quite 
unguarded, and free of all apprehension, that then* 
story is to meet ipiMf any discredit or contradiction 
from any of those numeroiisxeaders, who had it fully 
in their power, to verify or £4, expose it. We see no 
expedient made use of to obfein or to conciliate the 
acquiescence of their readfetity They appear to feel 
as if they did not need iWX'Jjfhey deliver what they 
have to say, in a ..roundoff unvarnished manner; 
nor is tt it* general accompanied with any of those 
strong asseverations by Mjhich an impostor so often 
attempt topractice^jpon the credulity of his victims. 
In the simple narrative of the evangelists, they 
betray no feeling of wonder at the extraordinary 
nature of the events which they record, and no con- 
sciousness that what they are announcing is to excite 
any wonder among their readers. This appears to 
us to be a very strong circumstance. Had it been 
the newly broached tale of an impostor, he would, in 
all likelihood, have feigned astonishment himself, or 
at least have laid his account with the doubt and as- 
tonishment of those to whom it was addressed. When 
a person tells a wonderful story to a company who 
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are totally unacquainted with it, he must be sensible, 
not merely of the surprise which is excited in the 
minds of the hearers, but of a corresponding sympathy 
in his own mind with the feelings of those who listen 
to him. He lays his account with the wonder, if not 
the incredulity, of his hearers ; and this distinctly 
appears in the terms with which he delivers his story, 
and the manner in which he introduces it. It makes 
a wide difference, if, on the other hand* he tells the 
same story to a company, who have long been appri- 
sed of the chief circumstances, but who listen to him 
for the mere purpose of obtaining a more distinct and 
particular narrative. Now, in as far as we can col- 
lect from the manner of the evangelists, they stand in 
this last predicament. They do not write, as if they 
were imposing a novelty upon their readers. In the 
language of Luke, they write for tiic sake of giving 
more distinct information , and that the readers might 
know the certainty of those things, w herein they had 
been instructed* In the prosecution of this task, they 
deliver themselves with the most familiar and unem- 
barrassed simplicity*. They do not appear to antici- 
pate the surprise of their readers, or to be at all 
aware, that the marvellous nature of their story is to 
be any obstacle to its credit or reception in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the first performance of our Saviour's 
miracles, there was a strong and a widely spread 
sensation over the whole country. His fame went 
abroad, and all people were amazed. This is quite 
natural ; and the circumstance of no surprise being 
either felt or anticipated by the evangelists, in the 
writing of their history, can best be accounted for by 
the truth of the history itself* thai the experience of 
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years had blunted the edge of novelty, and rendered 
miracles familiar, not only to them, but to all the 
people to whom they addressed themselves. 

What appears to us a most striking internal evi- 
dence for the truth of the Gospel, is that perfect 
unity of mind and of purpose which is ascribed to our 
Saviour. Had he been an impostor, he could not 
have foreseen all the fluctuations of his history, and 
yet no expression of surprise is recorded to have es- 
caped from him. No event appears to have caught 
him unprepared. We see no shifting of doctrine or 
sentiment, with a view to accommodate to new or 
unexpected circumstances. His parables and warn- 
ings to his disciples give sufficient intimation, that he 
laid his account with all those events which appeared 
to his unenlightened friends to* be so untoward and so 
unpromising. In every explanation of his objects, 
we see the perfect consistency of a mind* before 
whose prophetic eye all futurity lay open ; and when 
the events of this futurity came round, he met them, 
not as chances that were unforeseen, but as certain- 
ties which he had provided for. This consistency of 
his views is supported through all the variations of 
his history, and it stands finally contrasted in the 
record of the evangelists, with the misconceptions, 
the surprises, the disappointments of his followers. 
The gradual progress of their minds from the splen- 
did anticipations of earthly grandeur, to a fuH acqui- 
escence in the doctrine of a crucified Saviour, throws 
a stronger light on the perfect unity of purpose and 
of conception whirh animated his, and which can 
•nly be accounted for by the inspiration that filled 
and enlightened it -It may "have been possible enough 
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to describe a well-sustained example of this contrast 
from an actual history before as. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to conceive, how it could be sustained so well, 
and in a manner so apparently artless, by means of 
invention, and particularly when the inventors made 
their own errors and their own ignorance form part 
of the fabrication. 



CHAP. IV. 

ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE ORIGINAL WITNESSES TO 
THE TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 

III. There was nothing in the situation of the 
New Testament writers, which leads us to perceive 
that they had any possible inducement for publishing 
a falsehood. 

We hare not to allege the mere testimony of the 
Christian writers, for the danger . to which the 
profession of Christianity exposed all its adherents 
at that period. We have the testimony of Tacitus 
to this effect. We have innumerable allusions, or 
express intimations, of the same circumstance in 
the Roman historians. The treatment and persecu- 
tion of the Christians makes a principal figure in the 
affairs of the empire ; and there is no point better 
established in ancient history, than that the bare cir- 
cumstance of being a Christian, brought many to the 
punishment of death, and exposed alt to the danger 
of a suffering the most appalling and repulsive to the 
feelings of our nature* 

It is not difficult to perceive, why the Roman gov- 
ernment,, in its treatment of Christians* departed 
from its usual principles of toleration. We know it 
to have been their uniform practice, to allow every 
indulgence to the religious belief of those different 
countries in which they established themselves. The 
truth is, that such an indulgence demanded of them 
no exertion of moderation or principle. It was 
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quite consonant to .the spirit of Paganism. A differ- 
ent country worshipped different gods, but it was 
a general principle of Paganism, that each country 
had its gods, to which the inhabitants of that coun- 
try owed their peculiar homage and veneration. In 
this way there was no interference between the dif- 
ferent religions which prevailed in the world. It 
fell in with the policy of the Roman government 
to allow the fullest toleration to other religions, 
and it demanded no sacrifice of principle. It was 
even a dictate of principle with them to respect 
the gods of other countries ; and the violation of * 
religion different from their own, seems to have been 
felt, not merely ad a departure from policy or justice, 
bat to be viewed with the same sentiment of horror 
which is annexed to blasphemy or sacrilege. So long 
as we were under Paganism, the truth of one religion 
did not involve in it the falsehood or rejection -of 
another. In respecting the religion of another coun- 
try, we did not abandon our own ; nor did it follow, 
that the inhabitants of that other country annexed 
any contempt or discredit to the religion in which we 
had been educated. In this mutual reverence for the 
religion of each other, no principle was departed 
from, and no object of veneration abandoned. It 
did not involve in it the denial or relinquishment of 
onr own gods, but only the addition of so many more 
gods to our catalogue. 

In this respect, however, the Jews stood distin- 
guished from every other people within the limits of 
the Roman empire. Their religious belief carried in 
it something more than attachment to their own sys- 
tem. It carried in it the contempt and detestation of 
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every other. Yet, in spite of this circumstance, their 
religion was protected by the mild and equitable 
toleration of the Roman government. The truth is, 
that there was nothing in the habits or character of 
the Jews, which was calculated to give much dis- 
turbance to the establishments of other countries. 
Though they admitted converts from other nations, 
yet their spirit of proselytism was far from being of 
that active or adventurous kind, which could alarm 
the Roman government for the safety of any existing 
institutions. Their high and exclusive veneration 
for their own system gave an unsocial disdain to the 
Jewish character, which was not at all inviting to 
foreigners ; but still, as it led to nothing mischievous 
in point of effect, it seems to have been overlooked 
by the Roman government as a piece of impotent 
vanity. 

But the case was widely different with the Chris- 
tian system. It did not confine itself to the denial or 
rejection of every other system. It was for imposing 
its own exclusive authority over the consciences of 
all, and for detaching as many as it could from their 
allegiance to the religion of their own country. It 
carried on its forehead all the offensive characters of 
a monopoly, and not merely excited resentment by 
the supposed arrogance of its pretensions, but from 
the rapidity and extent of its innovations, spread an 
alarm over the whole Roman empire for the security 
of all its establishments. Accordingly, at the com- 
mencement of its progress, so long as it was confined 
to Judea and the immediate neighbourhood, it seems to 
have been in perfect safety from the persecutions of 
the Roman government. It was at first looked upon 
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as a mere modification of Judaism, and that the first 
Christians differed from the rest of their countrymen 
only in certain questions of their own superstition* 
For a few years after the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
it seems to have excited no alarm on the part of the 
Roman emperors, who did not depart from their 
usual maxims of toleration, till they began to under- 
stand the magnitude of its pretensions, and the un- 
looked for success which attended them. 

Iii the course of a very few years after its first 
promulgation, it drew down upon it the hostility of 
the Roman government ; and the fact is undoubted, 
that some of its first teachers, who announced them- 
selves to be the companions of our Saviour, and the 
eye-witnesses of all the remarkable events in his 
history, suffered martyrdom for their adherence to 
the religion which they taught. 

The disposition of the Jews to the religion of Jesus 
was no less hostile ; and it manifested itself at a still 
earlier stage of the business. The causes of this 
hostility are obvious to all who are in the slightest 
degree conversant with the history of those times. 
It is true, that the Jews did not at all times possess 
the power of life and death ; nor was it competent 
for them to bring the Christians to execution by the 
exercise of legal authority. Still, however, their 
powers of mischief were considerable. Their wishes 
had always a certain controul over the measures of 
the Roman governor ; and we know, that it was this 
controul which was the means of extorting from Pi- 
late the unrighteous sentence by which the very first 
teacher of our religion was brought to a cruel and 
ignominious death. We also know, that under Herod 
vol. i. 7 
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Agrippa the power of life and death was vested in a 
Jewish sovereign, and that this power was actually 
exerted against the most distinguished Christians off 
that time. Add to this, that the Jews had, at all 
times, the power of inflicting the lesser punishments* 
They could whip, they could imprison. Besides all 
this, the Christians had to brave the frenzy of an 
enraged multitude ; and some of them actually suf- 
fered martyrdom in the violence of the popular com- 
motions. 

Nothing is more evident than the utter disgrace 
which was annexed by the world at large to the pro- 
fession of Christianity at that period. Tacitus calls 
it " superstitio exitiabilis," and accuses the Chris- 
tians of enmity to mankind. By E pictet us and others, 
their heroism is termed obstinacy, and it was gene- 
rally treated by the Roman governors as the infatu- 
ation of a miserable and despised people. There was 
none of that glory annexed to it which blazes around 
the martyrdom of a . patriot or a philosopher. That 
constancy, which, in another cause, would have made 
them illustrious, was held to be a contemptible folly, 
which only exposed them to the derision and inso- 
lence of the multitude. A name and a reputation 
in the world might sustain the dying moments of 
Socrates or Begulus ; but what earthly principles 
can account for the intrepidity of those poor and mis- 
erable outcasts, who consigned themselves to a volun- 
tary martyrdom in the cause of their religion ? 

Having premised these observations, we offer the 
following alternative to the mind of every candid 
inquirer. The first Christians either delivered a 
sincere testimony, or they imposed a story upon the 
world which they knew to be a fabrication. 



t 
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The persecutions to which the first Christians vol* 
untarily exposed themselves, compel us to adopt the 
first part of the alternative. It is not to be conceived, 
that a man would resign fortune, and character, and 
Hfe, in the assertion of what he knew to be a false- 
hood. The first Christians must have believed their 
story to be true ; and it only remains to prove, that 
if they believed it to be true, it must be true indeed. 

A voluntary martyrdom must be looked upon as 
the highest possible evidence which it is in the power 
of man to give of his sincerity. The martyrdom of 
Socrates has never been questioned, as an undenia- 
ble proof of the sincere devotion of his mind to the 
principles of that philosophy for which he suffered. 
The death of Archbishop Cranmer will be allowed by 
all to be a decisive evidence of his sincere rejection 
of what he conceived to be the errors of Popery, and 
his thorough conviction in the truth of the opposite 
system. When the council of Geneva burnt Servetus, 
no one will question the sincerity of the tatter's be- 
lief, however much he may question the truth of it. 
Now, in all these cases, the proof goes no farther 
than to establish the sincerity of the martyr's belief* 
It goes but a little way, indeed, in establishing the 
justness of it. This is a different question. A man 
may be mistaken, though he be sincere. His errors, 
if they are not seen to be such, will exercise all the 
influence and authority of truth over him. Marty rs 
have bled on the opposite sides of the question. It 
is impossible, then, to rest on this circumstance as an 
argument for the truth of either system ; but the 
argument is always deemed incontrovertible, in as 
far as it goes to establish the sincerity of each of the 
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parties, and that both died in the firm conviction of 
the doctrines which they professed. 

Now, the martyrdom of the first Christians stands 
distinguished from all other examples by this circum- 
stance, that it not merely proves the sincerity of the 
martyr's belief, but f/t also proves that what be be- 
lieved was true. In other cases of martyrdom, the 
sufferer, when he lays down his life, gives his testi- 
mony to the truth of an opinion. In the case of the 
Christians, when they laid down their lives, they gave 
their testimony to the truth of a fact of which they 
affirmed themselves to be the eye and the ear witnes- 
ses. The sincerity of both testimonies is unques- 
tionable ; but it is only in the latter case that the 
truth of the testimony follows as a necessary conse- 
quence of its sincerity. An opinion comes under the 
cognizance of the understanding, ever liable, as we 
all know, to error and delusion. A fact comes under 
the cognizance of the senses, which have ever been 
esteemed, as infallible, when they give their testimony 
to such plain, and obvious, and palpable appearan- 
ces, as those which make up the evangelical story. 
We are still at liberty to question the philosophy of 
Socrates, or the orthodoxy of Cranmer and Servetus;. 
but if we were told by a Christian teacher, in the 
solemnity of his dying hour, and with the dreadful 
apparatus of martyrdom before him, that he saw 
Jesus after he had risen from the dead ; that he con- 
versed with him many days ; that he put his hand 
into the print of his sides ; and, in the ardour of hi& 
joytul conviction, exclaimed, " My Lord, and my 
God !" we should feel that there was no truth in the 
world, did this language and this testimony deceive us* 
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If Christianity, be not true, then the first Chris- 
tians must have been mistaken as to the subject of 
their testimony. This supposition is destroyed by 
the nature of the subject. It was not testimony to a 
doctrine which might deceive the understanding. It 
was something more than testimony to a dream, or a 
trance, or a midnight fancy, which might deceive the 
imagination. It was testimony to a multitude, and 
a succession of palpable facts, which could never have 
deceived the senses, and which preclude all possibility 
of mistake, even though it had been the testimony 
only of one individual. But when, in addition ta 
this, we consider, that it is the testimony, not of one, 
but of many individuals , that it is a story repeated 
in a variety of forms, but substantially the same.; that 
it is the concurring testimony of different eye-witnes- 
ses, or the companions of eye-witnesses — we may, 
after this, take refuge in the idea of falsehood and 
collusion ; but it is not to be admitted, that these 
eight different writers of the New Testament, could 
have all blundered the matter with such method, and 
such uniformity. 

We know that* in spite of the magnitude of their 
sufferings, there are infidels, who, driven from the 
first part of the alternative, have recurred to the 
second, and have affirmed, that the glory of estab- 
lishing a new religion, induced the first Christians 
to assert, and to persist in asserting, what they knew 
to be a falsehood. But (though we should be antici- 
pating the last branch of the argument) they forget* 
that we have the concurrence of two parties to the 
truth of Christianity, and that it is the conduct only 
ef one of the parties* which can be accounted for by 
▼ox. i. 7* 
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the supposition in question. The two parties Are tbd 
teachers and the taught. The former may aspire to 
the glory of founding a new faith ; but what glory 
did the latter propose to themselves from being the 
dupes of an imposition so ruinous to every earthly 
interest, and held in such low and disgraceful estima* 
tion by the world at large ? Abandon the teachers of 
Christianity to every imputation, which infidelity, on 
the rack for conjectures, to give plausibility to its 
system, can desire ; how shall we explain the concur- 
rence of its. disciples I There may be a glory in leadr 
ing, but we see no glory in being led. If Christianity 
were false, and Paul had the effrontery to appeal to 
his five hundred living witnesses whom he alleges ta 
have seen Christ after bis resurrection ; the submit 
sive acquiescence of his. disciples remains a very in- 
explicable circumstance* The same Paul, in his 
epistles to. the Corinthians* tells them that some of 
them had the gift of healing, and the power of work* 
ing miracles ; and that the signs of an apostle had 
been wrought among them in wonders and mighty 
deeds. A man aspiring to the glory of an accredited 
teacher, would never have committed himself on a 
subject, where his falsehood could have been so read** 
ily exposed. And in the veneration with which wo 
know his epistles to have been preserved by the church 
of Corinth, we have not merely the testimony of their 
writer to the. truth of the Christian, miracles, but the 
testimony of a whole people, who had no interest i& 
being deceived. 

Had Christianity been, false, the reputation of its 
first teachers lay at the mercy of every individual 
among the numerous proselytes which they had 
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gained to their system* It may not be competent for 
an unlettered peasant to detect the absurdity of a 
doctrine ; bat he can at all times lift his testimony 
against a fact, said to have happened in his presence, 
and under the observation of his senses. Now it so 
happens, that in a number of the epistles, there are 
allusions to, or express intimations of, the miracles 
that had been wrought in the different churches to 
which these epistles are addressed. How comes it, if 
it be all a fabrication, that it was never exposed ? We 
know, that some of the disciples were driven, by the 
terrors of persecuting violence, to resign their pro- 
fession. How should it happen, that none of them 
ever attempted to vindicate their apostacy, by laying 
open the artifice and insincerity of their Christian 
teachers I We may be sure that such a testimony 
would have been highly acceptable to the existing 
authorities of that period. The Jews would have 
made the most of it \ and the vigilant and discerning 
officers of the Roman government would not have 
failed to turn it to account. The mystery would 
have been exposed and laid open, and the curiosity 
of latter ages would have been satisfied as to the 
wonderful and unaccountable steps, by which a 
religion could make such bead in the world, though 
it rested its whole authority on facts ; the falsehood 
of which was accessible to all who were at the trouble 
to inquire about them. But no ! We hear of no 
such testimony from the apostates of that period. We 
read of some, who, agonized at the reflection of their 
treachery, returned to their first profession, and 
expiated, by martyrdom, the guilt which they felt 
they had incurred by their dereliction of the truth > 
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This furnishes a strong example of the power 
conviction, and when we join with it* that it is cc 
viction in the integrity of those teachers who appe 
ed to miracles which had been wrought among the 
it appears to us a testimony in favour of our religi 
which is altogether irresistible. 



CHAP. V. 



ON THE TESTIMONY OP SUBSEQUENT WITNESSES, 

IV. But this brings us to the last division of the 
argument, viz. that the leading facts in the history 
of the Gospel are corroborated by the testimony of 
others. 

The evidence we have already brought forward 
for the antiquity of the New Testament, and the 
veneration in which it was held from the earliest ages 
of the church, is an implied testimony of all the 
Christians of that period to the truth of the Gospel 
history. By proving the authenticity of St. Paulas 
EpiBtlea to the Corinthians, we not merely establish 
his testimony to the truth of the Christian miracles, — 
we establish the additional testimony of the whole 
church of Corinth, who would never have respected 
these Epistles, if Paul had ventured upon a falsehood 
90 open to detection, as the assertion, that miracles 
were wrought among them, which not a single indi- 
vidual ever witnessed. By proving the authenticity 
of the New Testament at large, we secure, not merely 
that argument, which is founded on the testimony 
and concurrence of its different writers, but also the 
testimony of those immense multitudes* who, in dis- 
tant countries, submitted to the New Testament as 
the rule of their faith. The testimony of the teachers, 
whether we take into consideration the subject of 
that testimony, or the circumstances under which it 
was delivered, is of itself a stronger argument for 
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the truth of the Gospel history, than can be alleged 
for the truth of any other history, which haa been 
transmitted down to us* from ancient times. The 
concurrence of the taught carries along with it a 
host of additional testimonies, which gives an evi- 
dence to the evangelical story, that is altogether 
unexampled. On a point of ordinary history, the 
testimony of Tacitus is held decisive, because it is 
not contradicted. The history of the New Testa- 
ment is not only not contradicted, but confirmed by 
the strongest possible expressions which men can 
give of their acquiescence in its truth ; by thousands 
who were either agents or eye-witnesses of the trans- 
actions recorded, who could not be deceived, who 
had no interest, and no glory to gain by supporting 
a falsehood, and who, by their sufferings in the cause 
of what they professed to be their belief, gave this 
highest evidence that human nature can give of 
sincerity. 

In this circumstance, it may be perceived, how 
much the evidence for Christianity goes beyond all 
ordinary historical evidence. A profane historian 
relates a series of events which happen in a particular 
age ; and we count it well, if it be his own age, and 
if the history which he gives us be the testimony of 
a contemporary author. Another historian succeeds 
him at the distance of years, and, by repeating the 
same story, gives the additional evidence of bis 
testimony to its truth. A third historian perhaps 
goes over the same ground, and lends another confir- 
mation to the history. And it is thus, by collecting 
all the lights which are thinly scattered over the tract 
of ages and of centuries, that we obtain all the evi* 
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dence which can be got, and all the evidence that k 
generally wished for. 

Now, there is room for a thousand presumptions, 
which, if admitted, would overturn the whole of this 
evidence. For any thing we know, the first historic 
ana may have had some interest in disguising the 
truth, or substituting in its place a falsehood, and a 
fabrication. True, it has not been contradicted, but 
they form a very small number of men, who feel 
strongly or particularly interested in a question of 
history. The literary and speculative men ef that 
age may have perhaps been engaged in other pursuits, 
or their testimonies may have perished in the wreck 
of centuries. The second historian may have been 
so far removed in point of time from the events of 
his narratives, that he can furnish us not with an 
independent, but with a derived testimony. He may 
have copied his account from the original historian, 
and the falsehood have come down to us in the shape 
of an authentic and well-attested history. Presump- 
tions may be multiplied without end ; yet in spite of 
them, there is a natural confidence in the veracity of 
man, which disposes us to as firm a beKef in many of 
the facts of ancient history, as in the occurrences of 

the present day. 

The history of the Gospel, however, stands distin- 
guished from all other history by the uninterrupted 
nature of its testimony, which carries down its evi- 
dence, without a chasm, from its earliest promulga- 
tion to the present day. We do not speak of the 
superior weight and splendour of its evidences, at the 
first publication of that history, as being supported, 
not merely by the testimony of one, but by the con- 
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cuirence of several independent witnesses. We do 
not speak of its subsequent writers, who follow one 
another in a far closer and more crowded train, than 
there is any other example of in the history or litera- 
ture of the world. We speak of the strong though 
unwritten testimony of its numerous proselytes, who, 
in the vary fact of their proselytism, give the strong- 
est possible confirmation to the Gospel, and fill up 
every chasm in the recorded evidence of past times. 
In the written testimonies for the truth of the 
Christian religion, Barnabas comes next in order to 
the first promulgators of the evangelical story. He 
was a contemporary of the apostles, and writes a 
very few years after the publication of the pieces 
which make up the New Testament. Clement fed* 
lows, who was a fellow-labourer of Paul, and writes 
' an epistle in the name of the church of Rome, to the 
church of Corinth. The written testimonies follow 
one another with a closeness and a rapidity of which 
there is no example ; but what we insist on at pres- 
ent, is the unwritten and implied testimony of the 
people- who composed these two churches. There 
can be no fact better established, than that these two 
churches were planted in the days of the apostles, 
and that the Epistles which were respectively addres- 
sed to them, were held in the utmost authority and 
veneration. There is no doubt, that the leading 
facts of the Gospel history were familiar to them ; 
that it was in the power of many individuals amongst 
them to verify these facts, either by their own per- 
sonal observation, or by an actual conversation with 
eye-witnesses ; and that in particular, it was in the 
power of almost every individual in the church of 
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Corinth, either to verify the miracles which St Paul 
alludes to, in his epistle to that church, or to detect 
Mid expose the imposition, had there been no foun- 
dation for such an allusion. What do we see in all 
this, but the strongest possible testimony of a whole 
people to the truth of the Christian miracles ? There 
is nothing like this in common history,— -the forma- 
tion of a society, which can only be explained by the 
history of the Gospel, and where the conduct of every 
individual furnishes a distinct pledge and evidence of 
its truth* And to have a full view of the argument, 
we must reflect, that it is not one, but many societies, 
scattered over the different countries of the world ; 
that the principle upon which each society was form- 
ed* was the divine authority of Christ and his apos- 
tles, resting upon the recorded miracles of the New* 
Testament ; that these miracles were wrought with 
a publicity, and at a nearness of time, which rendered 
them accessible to the inquiries of all, for upwards 
of half a century ; that nothing but the power of 
conviction could have induced the people of that age 
to embrace a religion so disgraced and so persecuted ; 
that every temptation was held out for its disciples 
to abandon it ; and that though some of them, over- 
powered by the terrors of punishment, were driven 
to apostacy, yet not one of them has left us a testi- 
mony which can impeach the miracles of Christianity, 
or the integrity of its first teachers. 

It may be observed, that in pursuing the line of 
continuity from the days of the apostles, the written 
testimonies for the truth of the Christian miracles 
follow one another in closer succession, than we have 
any other example of in ancient history. But what 
voi,. i. 6 
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gives such peculiar and unprecedented evidence to 
the history of the Gospel is, that in the concurrence 
of the multitudes who embraced it, and in the exis- 
tence of those numerous churches and societies of 
men who espoused the profession of the Christian 
faith, we cannot but perceive, that every small inter- 
val of time between the written testimonies of authors 
is filled up by materials so strong and so firmly 
cemented, as to present us with an unbroken chain 
of evidence, carrying as much authority along with 
it, as if it had been a diurnal record, commencing 
from the days of the apostles, and authenticated 
through its whole progress by the testimony of 
thousands. 

Every convert to the Christian faith in those days, 
gives one additional testimony to the truth of the 
Gospel history. Is he a Gentile ? The sincerity of 
his testimony is approved by the persecutions, the 
sufferings, the danger, and often the certainty of 
martyrdom, which the profession of Christianity in* 
curred. Is he a Jew? The sincerity of his testimony 
is approved by all these evidences, and in addition to 
them by this well known fact, that the faith and doc- 
trine of Christianity were in the highest degree 
repugnant to the wishes and prejudices of that people. 
It ought never to be forgotten, that in as far as Jews 
are concerned, Christianity does not owe a single 
proselyte to its doctrines, hut to the power and credit 
of its evidences, and that Judea was the chief theatre 
on which these evidences were exhibited. It cannot 
be too often repeated, that these evidences rest not 
upon arguments, lint upon facts ; and that the time, 
and the place, and the circumstance, rendered these 
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facts accessible to the inquiries of all who chose to 
be at the trouble of this examination. And there can 
be no doubt that this trouble was taken, whether we 
reflect on the nature of the Christian faith, as being 
so offensive to the pride and bigotry of the Jewish 
people* or whether we reflect on the consequences of 
embracing it, which were derision, and hatred, and 
banishment, and death. We may be sure, that a stop 
which involved in it such painful sacrifices, would not 
be entered into upon light and insufficient grounds* 
In the sacrifices they made, the Jewish converts gave 
every evidence of having delivered an honest testi- 
mony in favour of the Christian miracles ; and when 
we reflect, that many of them must have been eye- 
witnesses* and all of them bad it in their power to 
verify these miracles, by conversation and corres- 
pondence with bye-standers* there can be no doubt, 
that it was not merely an honest, but a competent 
testimony. There is no fact better established, than 
that many thousands among the Jews believed in 
Jesus and his apostles ; and we have therefore to 
allege their conversion, as a strong additional con- 
firmation to the written testimony of the original 
historians. 

One of the popular objections against the truth of 
the Christian miracles, is the general infidelity of the 
Jewish people. We are convinced, that at the mo- 
ment of proposing this objection, an actual delusion 
exists in the mind of the infidel. In his conception, 
the Jews and the Christians stand opposed to each 
Dther. In the belief of the latter, Ije sees nothing but 
a party or an interested testimony, and in the unbelief 
vf the former, he sees a whole people persevering in 
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their ancient faith and resisting the new faith, on the 
ground of its insufficient evidences. He forgets all 
the while, that the testimony of a great many of these 
Christians, is in fact the testimony of Jews. He 
only attends to them in their present capacity. He 
contemplates them in the light of Christians, and 
annexes to them all that suspicion and incredulity 
which are generally annexed to the testimony of an 
interested party. He is aware of what they are at 
present, Christians and defenders of Christianity ; 
but he has lost sight of their original situation,. and 
is totally unmindful of this circumstance, that in their 
transition from Judaism to Christianity, they have 
given him the very evidence he is in quest of. Had 
another thousand of these Jews renounced the faith 
of their ancestors, and embraced the religion of Jesus* 
they would have been equivalent to a thousand addi- 
tional testimonies in favour of Christianity, and 
testimonies too of the strongest and most unsuspi- 
cious kind, that can well be imagined. But this 
evidence would make no impression on the mind of 
an infidel, and the strength of it is disguised, even 
from the eyes of the Christian. These thousand, in 
Hie moment of their conversion, lose the appellation 
of Jews, and merge into the name and distinction of 
Christians. The Jews, though diminished in num- 
ber, retain the national appellation ; and the obsti- 
nacy with which they persevere in the belief of their 
ancestors, is still looked upon as the adverse testimo- 
ny of an entire people. So long as one of that people 
continues a Jew, his testimony is looked upon as a 
serious impediment in the way of the Christian 
evidences. B ut the moment he becomes a Christian, 
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Ufa motives are contemplated with distrust* He is 
one of the obnoxious and suspected party. The mind 
carries a reference only to what he is, and not to 
what he has been. It overlooks- the change of senti- 
ment, and forgets, that, in the renunciation of old 
habits, and old prejudices, in defiance to sufferings 
and disgrace, in attachment to a religion so repug- 
nant to the pride and bigotry of their nation, and 
above all, in submission to a system of doctrines 
which rested its authority on the miracles of their 
own time, and their own remembrance, every Jewish 
convert gives the most decisive testimony which man 
•an give- for the truth and divinity of our religion. 
*/ But why,, then, says the infidel, did* they not all 
Mfelieve ? Had the miracles of the Gospel been true,- 
jre do not see how human nature could have held out 
against an evidence so striking and so extraordinary ;: 
nor can we at all enter into the obstinacy of that 
belief which is ascribed to the majority of the Jewish 
people, and which led them to shut their eyes against 
. a testimony, that no man of common sense, we think* 
could have resisted- 

Many Christian writers have attempted to resolve 
this difficulty, and to prove that the infidelity of the 
Jews, in spite of the miracles which they saw* is 
perfectly consistent with the known principles of 
human nature. For this purpose, they have enlar- 
ged, with much force and plausibility, on the strength 
and inveteracy of the Jewish prejudices — on the 
bewildering influence of religious bigotry upon? the 
understanding of men— on- the woeful disappoint- 
ment which Christianity offered to the ^ ride *iwL 

interest otthe nation— on the ae\fifi\me&% oKW^bnb^ 
tvjui. a* 
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hood — and on the facility with which they might turb 
a blind and fanatical multitude, who had been trained, 
by their-earliest habits, to follow and to revere them. 

In the Gospel history itself, we have a very con- 
sistent account at least of the Jewish opposition to 
the claims of our Saviour. We see the deeply 
wounded pride of a nation, that felt itself disgraced 
by the loss of its independence. We see the arro- 
gance of its peculiar and exclusive claims to the 
favour of the Almighty. We see the anticipation of 
a great prince, who was to deliver them from the 
power and subjection of their enemies. We see their 
insolent contempt for the people of other countries, 
and the foulest scorn that they should be admitted 
an equality with themselves in the honours and 
fits of a revelation from heaven. We may ei 
conceive, how much the doctrine of Chritt and his 
apostles was calculated to gall, and irritate, and 
disappoint them ; how it must have mortified their 
national vanity ; how it must have alarmed the jeal- 
ousy of an artful and interested priesthood ; and how 
it must have scandalized the great body of the people, 
by the liberality with which it addressed itself to all 
men, and to all nations, and raised to an elevation 
with themselves, those whom the firmest habits and 
prejudices of their country had led them to contem- 
plate under all the disgrace and ignominy of outcasts. 

Accordingly, we know, in fact, that bitterness, and 
resentment, and wounded pride, lay at the bottom of 
a great deal of the opposition, which Christianity 
experienced from the Jewish people. In the New 
Testament history itself, we see repeated examples of 
*eir outrageous violence ; and \to& V& tfra&tmA %? 
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the testimony of many other writers. In the history 
of tbe martyrdom of Polycarp, it is stated, that the 
Gentiles and Jews inhabiting Smyrna, in a furious 
rage, and with a loud voice, cried out, " This is the 
teacher of Asia, the father of the Christians, the 
destroyer of our gods, who teacheth all men not to 
sacrifice, nor to worship them {" They collected 
wood* and the dried branches of trees, for his pile ; 
and it is added, " the Jews also, according to custom, 
assisting with the greatest forwardness." It is 
seedless to multiply testimonies to a point so gene- 
rally understood ; as, that it was not conviction 
alone, which lay at the bottom of their opposition to 
the Christians ; that a great deal of passion entered 
into it ; and that their numerous acts &f hostility 
against the worshippers of Jesus, carry in them all 
the marks of fury and resentment. 

Now we know that the power of passion will ofteu 
carry it very far over the power of conviction. We 
know that the strength of conviction is not in pro- 
portion to the quantity of evidence presented, but to 
the quantity of evidence attended to, and perceived, 
in consequent of that attention. We also know, 
that attention is, in a great measure, a voluntary act, 
and that it is often in the power of the mind, both to 
turn away its attention from what would land it in 
any painful or humiliating conclusion, and to deliver 
itself up exclusively to those arguments, which flat- 
ter its taste and its prejudices. AH this lies within 
the range of familiar and every-day experience. We 
all know how much it ensures the success of an argu- 
ment, when it gets a JavorabU hearing, Itv Vj tac 
the greater waiter of iwUftCW, \ta W*w* Vfc 1 
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litigation are not merely each attached to thefr oWn» 
side of the question ; but each confident and believing 
that theirs is the side on which the justice lies. lit 
those contests of opinion, which take place every day 
between man and man, and particularly if passion 
and interest have any share in the controversy, it is 
evident to the slightest observation, that though it 
might have been selfishness, in the first instance,- 
which gave a peculiar direction to the understanding-, 
yet each of the parties often comes, at last, to enter- 
tain a sincere conviction in the truth of his , own 
argument. It is not that truth is not one and imrau* 
table. The whole difference lies in the observers y 
each of them viewing the object through the medium 
ef his own prejudices, or cherishing" those peculiar 
habits of attention and understanding, to which* tatte- 
or inclination had disposed him. 

In addition to all this, we know, that though the* 
evidence for a particular truth be so glaring, that it 
forces itself upon the understanding, and all the 
sophistry of passion and interest cannot withstand 
it ; yet if this truth be of a very painful and humilia- 
ting kind, the obstinacy of man will often dispose him 
to resist its influence, and, in the bitterness of bis " 
malignant frelings, to carry a hostility against i<v 
and that too in proportion to the weight of the argu*» 
went which may be brought forward' in its favour. 

Now, if we take into account the inveteracy of the 
Jewish prejudices, and reflect how unpalatable and 
how mortifying to their pride must have been the 
doctrine of a cruf ified Saviour ; we believe that theifr 
conduct, in reference to Christianity and its nuracta>» 
taaa evidences, presents ue ^Vt\v TuA^^wva^wdL 
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or inexplicable, and that it will appear a 
and a likely thing to every understanding, that haa 
been much cultivated in the experience of human 
affairs, in the nature of mind, and in the science of 
its character and phenomena. 

There is a difficulty, however, in the way of this 
investigation. From the nature of the case, it bears 
no resemblance to any thing else, that has either been 
recorded in history, or has come within the range of 
our own personal observation. There is no other 
example of a people called upon to renounce the dar- 
ling faith and principles of their country, and that 
upon the authority of miracles exhibited before them. 
All the experience we have about the operation of 
prejudice, and the perverseness of the human temper 
tad undoretaiMltiig, cannot afford * oomplet* solution 
of the question. In many regpects, it is a case sui 
generis, and the only creditable information which 
we can obtain, to enlighten us in this inquiry, is 
through the medium of that very testimony upon 
which the difficulty in question haa thrown the sus- 
picion that we want to get rid of. 

Let us give all the weight to this argument of 
which it is susceptible, and the following is the 
precise degree in which it effects the merits of the 
controversy. When the religion of Jesus was pro- 
mulgated in Judea, its first teachers appealed to 
miracles wrought by themselves in the face of day, 
as the evidence of their being commissioned by God* 
Many adopted the new religion upon this appeal, and 
many rejected it. An argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity is derived from the conduct of the first. An 
objection against Christianity \s <teT\v^ fern \S\^ 
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conduct of the second. Now, allowing that we are 
not in possession of experience enough for estima* 
ting, in absolute terms, the strength of the objection/ 
we propose the following as a solid and unexception- 
able principle, upon which to estimate a comparison 
between the strength of the objection and the strength 
of the argument. We are sure that the first would 
not have embraced Christianity had its miracles been 
false ; but we are not sure beforehand, whether the 
second would have rejected this religion on the sup- 
position of the miracles being true* If experience 
does not enlighten us as to how far the exhibition of 
a real miracle would be effectual in inducing men to 
renounce their old and favourite opinions, we can* 
infer nothing decisive from the conduct of those who 

Still kept by the Jetrtoh religion, YtltS Conduct WS* 

a matter of uncertainty, and any argument which 
may be extracted from it cannot be depended upon* 
But the case is widely different with that party of their 
nation who were converted from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity. We know that the alleged miracles of 
Christianity were perfectly open to examination* 
We are sure, from our experience of human nature,, 
that in a question so interesting, this examination 
would be given. We know, from the very nature of 
the miraculous facts, so remote from every thing like 
what would be attempted by jugglery, or pretended 
to by enthusiasm, that, if this examination were, 
given, it would fix the truth or falsehood of the mira- 
cles. The truth of these miracles, then, for any 
thing we know, may be consistent with the conduct 
of the Jewish party ; but the falsehood of these mira- 
cles, from all that we do know of human nature*- te 
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not consistent with the conduct of the Christian 
party. Granting that we are not sure whether a 
miracle would force the Jewish nation to renounce" 
their opinions,~all that we can say of the conduct of 
the Jewish party is that we are not able to explain 
it. But there is one thing that we are sure of. We 
are sure, that if the pretensions, of Christianity be 
false, it never could have forced any part of the Jew- 
ish nation to renounce their opinions, with its alleged 
miracles, so open to detection, and its doctrines so 
offensive to every individual. The conduct of the 
Christian party then is not only what we are able to 
explain, but we can say with certainty, that it admits 
sf no other explanation than the truth of that hypo- 
thesis which we contend for. We may not know in 
how far an attachment to existing opinions will pre- 
Tail over an argument which is felt to be true ; but 
we are sure, that this attachment will never give way 
to an argument which is perceived to be false ; and 
particularly when danger, and hatred, and persecu- 
tion, are the consequences of embracing it. The 
argument for Christianity, from the conduct of the 
first proselytes, rests upon the firm ground of expe- 
rience. The objection against it, from the conduct 
of the unbelieving Jews, has no experience whatever 
to rest upon. 

The conduct of the Jews may be considered as a 
solitary fact in the history of the world, not from its 
being an exception to the general principles of human 
nature, but from its being ai\ exhibition of human 
nature in singular circumstances. We have no 
experience to guide us in our opinion as to the pro- 
bability of this conduct ; and nothing, therefore, that 
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testimonies ; no less than eight contemporary authors, 
and a train of succeeding writers, who follow one 
another with a closeness and a rapidity, of which 
there is no example in any other department of an- 
cient history. We forget that the authenticity of 
these different writers, and their pretensions to credit, 
are founded on considerations, perfectly the same in 
kind, though mueh stronger in degree, than what 
have been employed to establish the testimony of the 
most esteemed historians of former ages. For the 
history of the Gospel, we behold a series of testimo- 
nies, more continuous, and more firmly sustained, 
than there is any other example of in the whole com- 
pass of erudition. And to refuse this evidence, is a 
proof that in this investigation there is an aptitude in 
the human mind to abandon all ordinary principles, 
and to be carried away by the delusions which we 
have already insisted on. 

But let us try the effect of that testimony which our 
antagonists demand. Tacitus has actually attested 
the existence of Jesus Christ ; the reality of such a 
personage ; his public execution under the adminis- 
tration of Pontius Pilate; the temporary check which 
this gave to the progress of his religion ; its revival . 
a short time after his death ; its progress over 
the land of Judea, and to Rome itself, the metropolis 
of the empire ;— .all this we have in a Roman histo- 
rian ; and, in opposition to all established reasoning 
upon these subjects, it is by some more firmly con- 
fided in upon his testimony, than upon the numerous 
and concurring testimonies of nearer and contempo- 
rary writers. But be this as it may, let us suppose 
that Tacitus had thrown one particular more into 
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his testimony* and that his sentence had run thus £ 
" They had their denomination from Christus, who* 
in the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as a crim- 
inal by the procurator Pontius Pilate, m& who rost 

from the dead on the third day after his execution, and 
ascended into heaven," Does it not strike every body* 
that however true the last piece of information may 
be, and however well established by its proper histo- 
rians, this is not the place where we can- expect to 
find it ? If Tacitus did not believe the resurrection 
of our Saviour, (which is probably the case, as he 
never, in all likelihood, paid any attention to the 
evidence of a faith which he was led to regard, from 
the outset, as a pernicious superstition, and a mere 
modification of Judaism,) it is not to-be supposed that 
such an assertion could ever have been made by hiok 
If Tacitus did believe the resurrection of our Saviour* 
he gives us an example of what appears not to have- 
been uncommon in these ages — he gives us an exam- 
ple of a man adhering to that system which interest 
and education recommended, in opposition to the 

• evidence of a miracle which he admitted to be true K 
Still* even on this supposition, it is the most unlikely 
thing in the world, that he would have admitted the 
fact of our Saviour's resurrection into his history* 
It is most improbable, that a testimony of this kind 
would have been given, even though the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ be admitted ; and, therefore, the 
want of this testimony carries in it no argument 
that the resurrection is a falsehood. If, however, in 
opposition to all probability, this testimony had been 
given, it would have been appealed to as a most 

striking confirmation of the mataifo&l <A \h» *v«uu 
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gelical history. It would have figured away in all 
our elementary treatises, and been referred to as a 
master argument in every exposition of the evidences 
of Christianity. Infidels would have been challen- 
ged to- believe in it on the strength of their own 
favourite evidence, the evidence of a classical 
historian ; and must have been at a loss how to 
dispose of this fact, when they saw an unbiassed 
heathen giving his round and unqualified testimony 
in its favour. 

Let us now carry the supposition a step farther. 
Let us conceive that Tacitus not only believed the 
fact, and gave his testimony to it, but that he 
believed it so far as to become a Christian. Is his 
testimony to be refused, because he gives this evi- 
dence of its sincerity I Tacitus asserting the fact, and 
remaining a heathen, is not so strong an argument 
for the truth of our Saviour's resurrection^ as Taci- 
tus asserting, the fact and becoming a Christian in 
consequence of it. Yet the moment that this transi- 
tion is made — a transition by which, in point of fact, 
his testimony becomes stronger — in point of impres- 
sion it becomes less ; and, by a delusion, common to. 
the infidel and the believer, the argument is held 
to be weakened by the very circumstance which 
imparts greater force to it. The elegant and accom* 
plished scholar becomes a believer. The truth, the 
novelty r the importance of this new subject, withdraw 
him from every other pursuit. He shares in the 
common enthusiasm of the cause* and gives all his^ 
talents and eloquence to the support of it. Instead 
tf the Roman historian,- Tacitu* comes dovm to 
t&wterify iatbeBhapt of a Christi&a f&tta?? *a&V>fc» 
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high authority of his name is lost in a crowd of' 
similar testimonies. 

A direct testimony to the miracles of the New 
Testament from the mouth of a heathen, is not to be 
expected. We cannot satisfy this demand of the 
infidel ; but we can give him a host of much stronger 
testimonies than he is in quest of — the testimonies of 
those men who were heathens, and who embraced a 
hazardous and a disgraceful profession, under a deep 
conviction of those facts to which they gave their 
testimony. " O, but you now land us in the testimo- 
ny of Christians!'* This is very true ; but it is the 
very fact of their being Christians in which the 
strength of the argument lies : and in each of the 
numerous, fathers of the Christian church, we see a 
stronger testimony than the required testimony of 
the heathen Tacitus* We see men who, if they had 
not been Christians, would have risen to as high an 
eminence as Tacitus in the literature of the times f 
and wliose direct testimonies to the gospel history 
would in that case,, have been most impressive, even 
to the mind of an infidel. And are these testimonies 
to be less impressive,, because they were preceded by 
conviction, and sealed by martyrdom I 

Tet though, from the nature of the case, no direct 
testimony to the Christian miracles from a heathen 
can be looked, for, there are heathen testimonies 
which form an important accession to the- Christian 
argument. Such are the testimonies to the state of 
Judea ; the testimonies to those numerous particu- 
lars in government and customs, which are so often 
alliuled tain the New Testament* ami give it the ain 
&Can authentic history ; and. abom aU, tl\t taaUmo*. 
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nies to the sufferings of the primitive Christians, 
from which we learn, through a channel clear of every 
suspicion* that Christianity, a religion of facts, was 
the object of persecution at a time, when eye-witnes- 
ses taught and eye-witnesses must hare bled for it. 

The silence of Jewish and heathen writers, when 
the true interpretation is given to it, is all on the side 
of the Christian argument. Even though the mira- 
cles of the Gospel had been believed to be true, 
it is most unlikely that the enemies of the Christian 
religion would have given their testimony to them ; 
and the absence of this testimony is no impeachment 
therefore upon the reality of these miracles. But if 
the miracles of the Gospel had been believed to be 
false, it is most likely that this falsehood would have 
been asserted by the Jews and heathens of that period ; 
and the circumstance of no such assertion having been 
given, is a strong argument for the reality of these 
miraeles. Their silence in not asserting the miracles^ 
is perfectly consistent with their truth ; but their 
silence in not denying them, is not at all consistent 
with their falsehood* The entire silence of Josephus 
upon the subject of Christianity, though he wrote 
after the destruction of Jerusalem* and gives us the> 
history of that period in which Christ and his apos- 
tles lived is certainly a very striking circumstance. 
The sudden progress of Christianity at that time, 
and the fame of its miracles, (if not the miracles 
themselves,) form an important part of the Jewish 
history. How came Josephus to abstain from every 
particular respecting it i Will you reverse every 
principle of criticism, and make the silence of J«se- 
ykiia carrj U over the positive te&titaoivj <AVY& ws$$ 
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historical documents which have come down to us ? 
If you refuse every Christian testimony upon the 
subject 9 you will not refuse the testimony of Tacitus, 
who asserts, that this religion spread over Judea, and 
reached the city of Rome, and was looked upon as an 
evil of such importance, that it became the object of 
an authorised persecution by the Roman government f 
and all this several years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and before Josephus composed his history*. 
Whatever opinion may be formed as to the truth of 
Christianity, certain it is, that its progress consti- 
tuted an object of sufficient magnitude, to compel the 
attention of any historian who undertook the affairs 
of that period. How then shall we account for ther 
scrupulous and determined exclusion of it from the 
history of Josephus ? Had its miracles been false,, 
this Jewish historian would gladly have exposed' 
them. But its miracles were true, and silence was* 
the only refuge of an antagonist, and his wisest 
policy. 

But though we gather no direct testimony front 
Josephus, yet his history furnishes us with many sat- 
isfying additions to the Christian argument. In the 
details of policy and manners, he coincides in the 
main with the writers of the New Testament ; and 
these coincidences are so numerous, and have so* 
undesigned an appearance, as to impress on every 
person, who is at the trouble of making the compari- 
son, the truth of the evangelical story* 

If wc are to look for direct testimonies to the 

miracles of the New Testament, we must look to 

♦hat quarter, where alone it would be reasonable 

ft* expect them,— to the wl&nga tf tta Christian 
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fathers, men who were list Jews or heathens at the 
moment of recording their testimony ; but who had 
been Jews or heathens, and who, in their transition 
to the ultimate state of Christians, give a stronger 
evidence of integrity, than if they had believed these 
miracles, and persisted in a cowardly adherence to 
the safest profession. 

We do not undertake to satisfy every demand of 
the infidel. We think we do enough, if we prove 
that the thing demanded is most unlikely, even though 
the miracles should be true ; and therefore that the 
want of it carries no argument against the truth of 
the miracles. But we do still more than this, if we 
prove that the testimonies which we actually possess 
are much stronger than the testimonies be is in quest 
of. And who can doubt this, when he reflects, that 
the true way of putting the case between the testimo- 
ny of the Christian father, which we do have, and 
the testimony of Tacitus, which we do not have, is, 
that the latter would be an assertion not followed up 
by that conduct, which would have been the best 
evidence of its sincerity ; whereas the former is an 
assertion substantiated by the whole life, and by the 
decisive fact of the old profession having been re- 
uounced, and the new profession entered into, — a 
change where disgrace, and danger, and martyrdom 
were the consequences ? 

Let us, therefore, enter into an examination of 
these testimonies. 

This subject has been in part anticipated, when we 
treated of the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament. We have quotations and references to 
these books from Ave apostolic fathers, tt\t cwc&\wcv- 
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ions of the original writers. We hare their testi- 
monies sustained and extended by their immediate 
successors ; and as we pursue this crowded series of 
testimonies downwards, they become so numerous, 
and so explicit, as to leave no doubt on the mind of 
the inquirers, that the different books of the New 
Testament are the publications of the authors, whose 
names they bear ; and were received by the Chris- 
tian world, as books of authority, from the first 
period of their appearance. 

Now, every sentence in a Christian father, expres- 
sive of respect for a book in the New Testament, is 
also expressive of his faith in its contents. It is 
equivalent to his testimony for the miracles recorded 
in it. In the language of the law, it is an act by 
which he homologates the record, and superinduces 
his own testimony to that of the original writers* 
It would be vain to attempt speaking of all these 
testimonies. It cost the assiduous Lardner many 
years to collect them. They are exhibited in his 
credibility of the New Testament ; and in thefoul- 
titude of them, we see a power and a variety of 
evidence for the Christian miracles, which is quite 
unequalled in the whole compass of ancient history. 
But, in addition to these testimonies in the gross, 
for the truth of the evangelical history, have we no 
distinct testimonies to the individual facts which 
compose it ? We have no doubt of the fact, that 
Barnabas was acquainted with the Gospel by Mat- 
thew, and that he subscribed to all the information 
contained in that history. This is a most valuable 
testimony from a contemporary writer ; and a testi- 
mony- which embraces a\\ ttte uumtaa mxtated by 
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Die evangelist. But, in addition to this, we should 
like if Barnabas, upon his own personal conviction, 
could assert the reality of any of these miracles. It 
would be multiplying the original testimonies ; for 
he was a companion and a fellow-labourer of th$ 
apostles. We should have been delighted, if, in the 
course of our researches into the literature of past 
times, we had met with an authentic record, written 
by one of the five hundred, that are said to have seen 
•our Saviour after his resurrection, and adding his 
own narrative of this event to the narratives that 
have already come down to us. Now, is any thing 
of this kind to be met with in ecclesiastical antiquity ? 
How much of this kind of evidence are we in actual 
possession of ? and if we have not enough to satisfy 
our keen appetite for evidence on a question of such 
magnitude, hew is the want of it to be accounted for ? 

Let it be observed, then, that of the twenty-seven 
books which make up the New Testament, five are 
narrative or historical, viz. the four Gospels, and the 
Ada of the Apostles, which relate to the life and 
miracles of our Saviour, and the progress of his 
religion through the world, for a good many years 
after bis ascension into heaven. Ail the rest, with 
the exception of the Revelation of St. John, are doc- 
trinal or admonitory ; and their main object is to 
explain the principles of the new religion, or to im- 
press its duties upon the numerous proselytes who 
had even at that early period been gained over to the 
profession of Christianity. 

Besides what we have in the New Testament, no 
I other professed narrative of the miracles of Chris- 
tianity bas come down to us, bearing tta maifc& <& fta 
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authentic composition by any apostle, or any content* 
porary of the apostles. Now, to those, who regret 
this circumstance, we beg leave to submit the follow* 
ing observations. Suppose that one other narrative 
of the life and miracles of our Saviour had been 
composed, and, to give all the value to this additional 
testimony of which it is susceptible, let us suppose 
it to be the work of an apostle. By this last circum- 
stance, we secure to its uttermost extent the advan- 
tage of an original testimony, the testimony of another 
eye-witness, and constant companion of our Saviour. 
Now, we ask, what would have been the fate of this 
performance ? It would have been incorporated into 
the New Testament along with the other gospels. It 
may have been the Gospel according to Philip. It 
"teay have been the Gospel according to Bartholomew. 
At all events, the whole amount of the advantage 
would have been the substitution of five Gospels 
instead of four, and this addition, the want of which 
is so much complained of, would scarcely have been 
felt by the Christian, or acknowledged by the irifidel, 
to strengthen the evidence of which we are already 
in possession. 

But to vary the supposition, let us suppose that 
the narrative wanted, instead of being the work of 
an apostle, had been the work of some other contem- 
porary, who writes upon his own original knowledge 
of the subject, but was not so closely associated with 
Christ, or his immediate disciples, as to have his 
history admitted into the canonical scriptures. Had 
this history been preserved, it would have been 
transmitted to us in a separate state ; it would have 
stood out from among that coVta&au tfL ^tWvw^ 
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'which passes under the general natoe of the New 
Testament^ and the additional evidence thus afforded, 
Would have come down in the form most satisfactory 
to those with whom we are maintaining our present 
argument. Tet though, in point of form, the testi- 
mony might be more satisfactory $ in point of fact, 
it would be less so. It is the testimony of a less 
competent witness,— a witness who, in the judgment 
of his contemporaries, wanted those accomplishments 
which entitled him to a place in the New Testament. 
There must be some delusion operating upon the 
understanding, if we think that ^circumstance, which 
renders an historian less accredited in the eyes of his 
own age, -should render him more accredited in the 
eyes of posterity. -Had Mark been kept out of the 
New ^Testament, he would have come down to us in 
that form, which would have made his testimony 
more, impressive to a superficial inquirer ; yet there 
would be no good reason for keeping him out, but 
precisely that reason which should render his testi- 
moy less impressive. We do not complain of this 
anfiety for more evidence, and as much of it as 
possible ; but it is right to be told, that the evidence 
we have is -of far more value than the evidence 
demanded, and that, in the concurrence of four 
canonical narratives, we see a far more effectual 
argument for the miracles of the New Testament, 
than in any number of those separate and extraneous 
narratives, the want of which is so much felt, and so 
mudh complained of. 

That the New Testament is not one, but a collection 
of many testimonies, is what has been often said, w\& 
often acquiesced in. Tet even after tta wg&mifetVa 

vol. x. 10 
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formally acceded to, its impression is unfelt ; and on 
this subject there is a great and an obstinate delusion* 
which not only confirms the infidel in his disregard 
to Christianity, hat even veils the strength of the 
evidence from its warmest admirers. 

There is a difference between a mere narrative and 
a work of speculation or morality. The latter sub- 
jects embrace a wider range, admit a greater variety 
of illustration, and are quite endless in their applica- 
tion to the new cases that occur in the ever-changing 
history of human affairs. The subject of a narrative 
again admits of being exhausted. It is limited by the 
number of actual events. True, you may expatiate 
upon the character or importance of these events, 
but, in so doing, you drop the office of a pure histo- 
rian, for that of the politician, or the moralist, or the 
divine. The evangelists give us a very chaste 
perfect example of the pure narrative. They 
appear in their own persons, or arrest the progress 
of the history for a single moment, by interposing 
their own wisdom, or their own piety. A gospetis a 
bare relation of what has been said or done ; and it 
is evident that, after a few good compositions of this 
kind, any future attempts would be superfluous and 
uncalled for. 

B ut, in point of fact, these attempts were made. It 
is to be supposed, that, after the singular events of 
our Saviour's history, the cariosity of the public 
would be awakened, and there would be a demand 
for written accounts of such wonderful transactions. 
These written accounts were accordingly brought 
forward. Even in the interval of time between the 
ascension of our Saviour, and tYrc ?*\&Vt*\te& ottlie 
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earliest Gospel, such written histories seem to bare 
been frequent, " Many," says St. Luke, (and in this 
he is supported by the testimony of subsequent wri- 
ters,) " have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of these things." Now what has been 
the fate of all these performances I Such as might 
have been anticipated. They fell into disuse and 
oblivion. There is no evil design ascribed to the 
authors of them. They may have been written with 
perfect integrity, and been useful for a short time, and 
within a limited circle ; but, as was natural, they all 
gave way to the superior authority, and more com- 
plete information, of our present narratives. The 
demand of the christian world was withdrawn from 
the less esteemed, to the more esteemed histories of 
our Saviour. The former ceased to be read, and 
copies of them would be no longer transcribed or 
multiplied. We cannot find the testimony we are in 
quest of, not because it was never given, but because 
the early Christians, who were the most competent 
judges of that testimony* did not think it worthy of 
being transmitted to us. 

But, though the number of narratives be necessarily 
limited by the nature of the subject, there is no such 
limitation upon works of a moral, didactic, or expla- 
natory kind. Many such pieces have come down to 
us, both from the apostles themselves, and from the 
earlier fathers of the church. Now, though the object 
of these compositions is nut to deliver any narrative 
of the Christian miracles, they may perhaps give 
us some occasional intimation of them. They may 
proceed upon their reality. We may gather either 
from incidental passages, or from tt\& gsw^r A *w^, 
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of the performance, that the miracles of Christ and 
his apostles were recognised, and the divinity of 
our religion acknowledged, as founded npon these 
miracles. 

The first piece of the kind with which we meet 
besides the writings of the New Testament, is an 
epistle ascribed to Barnabas, and, at all events, the 
production of a man, who lived in the days of the 
apostles. It consists of an exhortation to constancy 
in the Christian profession, a dissuasive from Judaism, 
and other moral instructions. We shall only give a- 
quotation of a single clause from this work. " And 
he (i. e. our Saviour) making great signs and prodi- 
gies to the people of the Jews, they neither believed 
nor loved him. w 

The next piece in the succession of Christian wri- 
ters, is the undoubted epistle of Clement, the bishop 
of Rome, to the church of Corinth, and who, by the 
concurrent voice of all antiquity, is the same Clement 
who is mentioned in the epistle to the Philippians, a* 1 
the fellow-labourer of Paul. It is written in the 
name of the church of Rome, and the object of it is 
to compose certain dissentions which had arisen in 
the church of Corinth. It was out of his way to 
enter into any thing like a formal narrative of the 
miraculous facts which are to be found in the evan- 
gelical history. The subject of his epistle did not 
Jead him to this ; and besides the number and au- 
thority of the narratives already published, rendered 
an attempt of this kind altogether superfluous. Still, 
however, though a miracle may not be formally 
announced, it may be brought in incidentally, or it 
may be proceeded upon, or a&a\u&&& *a \h& ta&i& <*£ 
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m argument. We give one or two examples of this. 
In one part of his epistle, he illustrates the doctrine 
of our resurrection from the dead, by the change and 
progression of natural appearances, and he ushe/s in 
this illustration with the following sentence : " Let 
us consider, my beloved, how the Lord shews* us our 
future resurrection perpetually, of which be made 
the Lord Jesus Christ the first fruits, by raising him 
from the dead." This incidental way of bringing in 
the fact of our Lord's resurrection, appears to us the 
strongest possible form in which the testimony of 
Clement could have come down to us. It is brought 
forward in the most confident and unembarrassed 
manner. He does not stop to confirm this fact by 
any strong asseveration, uor does he carry, in his 
manner of announcing it, the most remote suspicion 
of its being resisted by the incredulity of those to 
whom he is addressing himself, It wears the air of 
an acknowledged truth, a thing understood and ac- 
quiesced in by all the parties in this correspondence* 
The direct narrative of the evangelists gives us their 
original testimony to the miracles of the Gospel*. 
The artless and indirect allusions of the apostolic 
fathers, give us not merely their faith in this testi- 
mony, but the faith, of the whole societies to which 
they write. They let us see, not merely that such a 
testimony was given, hut that such a testimony was. 
generally believed, and that too at a time when the 
facts in question lay withia the memory of living, 
witnesses*. * 

In another part, speaking of the apostles, Clement 
says, that " receiving the commandments* and heixv^- 
filed witlt full certainty by the, resurtecXVwtv <&ta»N&* 
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Christ, and confirmed by the word of God, with tfie 
assurance of the Holy Spirit, they went out announ- 
cing the advent of the kingdom of God. 

Iljwas no object in those days for a Christian 
writer to come over the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, with the view of lending his formal and expli- 
cit testimony to them. This testimony had already 
been completed to the satisfaction of the whole 
Christian world. If much additional testimony bat- 
not been given, it is because it was not called for. 
But we ought to see, that every Christian writer, in 
the fact of his being a Christian, in his expressed 
reverence £>r the books of the New Testament, and 
in his numerous allusions to the leading points of the 
Gospel history, has given as satisfying evidence to 
the truth of the Christian miracles, as if he had left 
behind him a copious and distinct narrative. 

Of all the miracles of the Gospel, it was to be sap- 
posed, that the resurrection of our Saviour would be* 
oftenest appealed to ; not as an evidence of his being 
a teacher, — for that was a point so settled in the mind 
of every Christian, that a written exposition of the 
argument was no longer necessary ,. — but as a motive 
to constancy in the Christian profession, and as the. 
^jreat pillar of hope in our own immortality. We 
^accordingly meet with the most free and confident 
illusions to this fact in the early fathers. We meet 
vvith five intimations of this fact in the undoubted 
5 j^istle of Polycarp to the Philippians : a father who 
been educated by the apostles, and conversed with 
ny who had seen Christ. 

It J* quite unnecessary to exhibit passages from, 
epistles of Ignatius, to the &%i&« *$«&, wt \& ^s^ 
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sue the examination downwards through the aeries 
of written testimonies. It is enough to announce it aa 
a general fact, that, in the very first age of the 
Christian church, the teachers of this religion pro- 
ceeded as confidently upon the reality of Christ's 
Piracies and resurrection in their addresses to the 
people, ad the teachers of the present day : Or, in 
other -words, that they were as little afraid of being 
resisted by the incredulity of the people, at a time 
when the evidence of the facts was accessible to all, 
and habit and prejudice were against them, as we are 
of being resisted by the incredulity of an unlettered 
multitude, who listen to us with all the veneratioa of 
a hereditary faith. 

There are five apostolic fathers, and a series of 
Christian writers who follow after them in rapid 
succession. Ta give an idea to those who are not 
conversant in the study of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
how well sustained the chain of testimony is from 
the first age of Christianity, we shall give a passage 
from- a letter of Irenrois, preserved by Eusebius. 
We have no less than nine compositions from differ- 
ent authors, which fill up the interval between him, 
and Polycarp ; and yet this is the way in which he 
speaks, in his old age, of the venerable Pblycarp, in 
a letter to Florinus. « I saw you, when I was very 
young, in the Lower Asia with Polycarp. For I 
better remember the affairs of that time than those 
which have lately happened : the things which we 
learn in our childhood growing up in the soul* and 
uniting themselves to it.. Insomuch, that I can tell 
the plaee in which the blessed Polycarp **& %snL 
taugH and bis going out* and €wgqn*& % »*%flA ** 
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manner of his life, and the form of his person* and 
his discourses to the people ; and how he related his 
conversation with John, and others who had seen tht 
Lord } and how he related their sayings, and what 
he had heard from them concerning the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrines, as he bad 
received them from the eye-witnesses of the "Word 
of Life : all which Polycarp related agreeably to. the 
Scriptures* These things I then, through the mercy 
of God towards me, diligently heard and attended 
to, recording them not on paper, but upon my heart.' 9 
Now is the time to exhibit to full advantage the 
argument which the different epistles of the New- 
Testament afford. They are, in fact, so many dis- 
tinct and additional testimones. If the testimonies 
drawn from the writings of the Christian fathers art 
calculated to make any impression, then the testi- 
monies of these epistles, where there is no delusion, 
and no prejudice in the mind of the inquirer, must 
make a greater impression. They are more ancient, 
and were held to be of greater authority by compe- 
tent judges. They were held sufficient by the men 
•f those days, who were nearer to the sources of 
evidence ; and they ought, therefore, to be held suf- 
ficient by us. The early persecuted Christians had 
too great an interest in the grounds of their faith, to 
make a light and superficial examination. We may 
safely commit the decision to them ; and the decision 
they have made, is, that the authors of the different 
epistles in the New Testament, were worthier ol 
their confidence, as witnesses of the truth, than the 
Miitlwra, if those compositions which were left nut of 
Hie collection* and maintain, m our «i«»Ata bm ot 
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* separate testimony. By what unaccountable ten- 
dency is it, that we feel disposed to reverse this decis- 
ion, and to repose more faith in the testimony of 
subsequent and less esteemed writers ? Is there any 
thing in the confidence given' to Peter and Paul by 
their contemporaries, which renders them unworthy 
of ours 7 or, is the testimony of their writings less 
valuable and less impressive, because the Christians 
of old have received them as the best vouchers of 
their faith i 

It gives us a far more satisfying impression than 
jever of the truth of our religion, when, in addition to 
several distinct and independent narratives of its 
history, we meet with a number of contemporaneous 
productions addressed to different societies, and all 
proceeding upon the truth of that history? as an 
agreed and unquestionable point among the different 
parties in the correspondence. Had that history been 
a fabrication, in what manner, we ask, would it have 
been followed up by the subsequent compositions of 
those numerous agents in the work of deception? 
How comes it, that they have betrayed no symptom 
of that insecurity which it would have been so natural 
to feel in their circumstances ? Through the whole 
of these epistles, we see nothing like the awkward 
or embarrassed air of impostors. We see no anxiety, 
either to mend or to confirm the history that had 
already been given. We see no contest which they 
might have been called upon to maintain with the 
incredulity of their converts, as to the miracles of 
the Gospel. We see the most intrepid remonstrance 
against errors of conduct, or discipline, or tactavcA* 
This savours strongly of upright a*& tate^uta?*! 
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teachers f but is it not a most striking circumstaa 
that, among the severe reckonings which St. P 
had with some of his churches, he was never o 
called upon to school their doubts, or their suspicio 
as to the reality of the Christian miracles 7 Thii 
a point universally acquiesced in ; and, from, 
general strain of these epistles, we collect* not mer 
the testimony of their authors, but the unsuspec 
testimony of all to whom they addressed themseh 
And let it never be forgotton, that the Christia 
who compose these churches, were in every way * 
qualified to be arbiters in this question* They I 
the first authorities within their reach. The 1 
hundred who, Paul says to them, had seen our 8 
iour after his resurrection, could be sought aft 
and, if not to be found, Paut would have had 
assertion to answer for. In some cases, they w 
the first authorities themselves, and had therefore 
confirmation to go in search of. He appeals to 
miracles which had been wrought among them, a 
in this way he commits the question to their c 
experience. He asserts this to the Oalatians ; i 
at the very time, too, that he is delivering agai 
them a most severe and irritating invective, 
intimates the same thing repeatedly to the Corin 
ans $ and after he had put his honesty to so sevei 
trial, does he betray any insecurity as to his chat 
ter and reputation among them 7 So far from tl 
that in arguing the general doctrine of the resuri 
tion from the dead, as the most effectual method 
securing assent to it, he rests the main part of 
argument upon their confidence in his fidelity a 
witness. " But if there be no YtwtTOC&ta from 
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dead, then is Christ not risen. — Yea, and we are 
fbuod false witnesses of God, because we have testi- 
fied of God, that he raised up Christ, whom he raised 
not up, if so be that the dead rise not." Where, we 
ask, would have been tire mighty charm, of this argu- 
ment, if Paul's fidelity had been questioned ; and bow 
shall we account for the free and intrepid manner in 
w&ich he advances it, if the miracles which he refers 
to, as wrought among them, bad been nullities of bis 
ewn invention 2 

Fur the truth of the Gospel history, we can appeal 
to one strong and unbroken series of testimonies 
from the days of the apostles. B ut the great strength 
of the evidence lies in that effulgence of testimony, 
which enlightens this history at its commencement— 
in the number of its original witnesses—in the dis- 
tinct and independent records which they left behind 
them, and in the undoubted faith they bore among 
the numerous societies which they instituted. The 
concurrence of the apostolic fathers, and their imme- 
diate successors, forms a very strong and a very 
satisfying argument ; but let it be further remember- 
ed, that out of the materials which compose, if we 
may be allowed the expression, the original charter 
of our faith, we can select a stronger body of evi- 
dence than it is possible to form out of the whole 
of subsequent testimonies. 
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REMARKS ON THE ARGUMENT FROM PROPHECY. 

VI. Prophecy is another species of evidence to 
which Christianity professes an abundant claim, and 
which can be established on evidence altogether dis- 
tinct from the testimony of its supporters. The pre- 
diction of what is future may not be delivered in 
terms so clear and intelligible as the history of what 
is past ; and yet, in its actual fulfilment, it may leave 
no doubt on the mind of the inquirer that it was a 
prediction, and that the event in question was in the 
contemplation of him who uttered it. It may be easy 
to dispose of one isolated prophecy, by ascribing it 
to accident ; but when we observe a number of these 
prophecies, delivered in different ages, and all bear- 
ing an application to the same events, or the same 
individual, it is difficult to resist the impression that 
they were actuated by a knowledge superior to human* 

The obscurity of the prophetical language has been 
often complained of ; but it is not so often attended 
to, that if the prophecy which foretels an event were 
as clear as the narrative which describes it, it would 
in many cases annihilate the argument. Were the 
history of any individual foretold in terms as explicit 
as it is in the power of narrative to make them, it 
might b$ competent for any usurper to set himself 
forward, and in as far as it depended upon his own 
agency, he might realize that history. He has no 
more to do than to take hiata^wt tram \\v*^TO^Uecy 
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before him ; but could it be said that fulfilment like 
this carried in it the evidence of any thing divine or 
miraculous ? If the prophecy of a Prince and a Sa- 
viour, in the Old Testament, were different from 
what they are, and delivered in the precise and in- 
telligible terms of an actual history ; then every 
accomplishment which could be brought about by the 
agency of those who understood the prophecy, and 
were anxious for its verification, is lost to the argu- 
ment* It would be instantly said that the agents in 
the transaction took their clue from the prophecy 
before them. It is the way, in fact, in which infidels 
have attempted to evade the argument as it actually 
stands* In the New Testament, an event is some- 
tines said to happen, that it might be fulfilled what 
was spoken by some of the old prophets. If every 
event which enters into the Gospel had been under 
the controul of agents merely human, and friends to 
Christianity ; then we might have had reason to 
pronounce the whole history to be one continued 
process of artful and designed accommodation to the 
Old Testament prophecies. But the truth is, that 
many of the events pointed at in the Old Testament, 
so far from being brought about by the agency of 
Christians, were brought about in opposition to their 
sort Anxious wishes. Some of them were brought 
about by the agency of their most decided enemies ; 
ted some of them, such as the dissolution of the 
Jewish state, and the dispersion of its people among 
aH countries, were quite beyond the controul of the 
I apostles and their followers, and were effected by 
\ the intervention of a neutral party, which at tta tvewfc 
took mo interest in the question, atvA vA\\c\i ^*» ^ 
yol. i. 11 
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stranger to the prophecy, though the unconscious 
instrument of its fulfilment. 

Lord Bolingbroke has carried the objection so far> 
that he asserts Jesus Christ to have brought on his 
own death, by a series of wilful and preconcerted 
measures, merely to give the disciples who came after 
him the triumph of an appeal to the old prophecies. 
This is ridiculous enough ; but it serves to show with 
what facility an infidel might have evaded the whole 
argument, had these prophecies been free of all that 
obscurity which is now so loudly complained of. 

The best form, for the purposes of argument, in 
which a prophecy can be delivered, is to be so obscure, 
as to leave the event, or rather its main circumstan- 
ces, unintelligible before the fulfilment, and so clear 
as to be intelligible after it* It is easy to conceive 
that this may be an attainable object ; and it is saying 
much for the argument as it stands, that the happiest 
illustrations of this clearness on the one hand, and 
this obscurity on the other, are to be gathered from 
the actual prophecies of the Old Testament. 

It is not, however, by this part of the argument, 
that we expect to reclaim the enemy of our religion 
from his infidelity ; not that the examination would 
not satisfy him, but that the examination will not he 
given. What a violence it would be offering to all 
his antipathies, were we to land him, at the outset of 
our discussions, among the chapters of Daniel or 
Isaiah ! He has too inveterate a contempt for the 
Bible. He nauseates the whole subject too strongly 
to be prevailed u)K>n to accompany us to such an 
exercise. On such a subject as this, there is no 
contract, no approximation tataem ua ; and we 
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therefore leave him with the assertion, (an assertion 
which he has no title to pronounce upon, till after 
he has finished the very examination in which we are 
most anxious to engage him,) that in the numerous 
prophecies of the Old Testament, there is such a 
multitude of allusions to the events of the New, as 
will give a strong impression to the mind of every 
inquirer, that the whole forms one magnificent series 
of communications between the visible and the invisi- 
ble world ; a, great plan over which the unseen God 
presides in wisdom, and which, beginning with the 
first ages of the world, is still receiving new de velope- 
ments from every great step in the history of the 
species* 

It is impossible to give a complete exposition of 
this argument without an actual reference to the pro- 
phecies themselves ; and this we at present abstain 
from. But it can be conceived, that a prophecy, 
when first announced, may be so obscure, as to be 
unintelligible in many of its circumstances ; and yet 
may so far explain itself by its accomplishment, as 
to carry along with it the most decisive evidence of 
its being a prophecy. And the argument may be so 
far strengthened by the number, and distance, and 
independence, of the different prophecies, all bearing 
an application to the same individual and the same 
history, as to leave no doubt on the mind of the 
observer, that the events in question were in the 
actual contemplation of those who uttered the predic- 
tion. If the terms of the prophecy were not compre- 
hended, it at least takes off the suspicion of the event 
being brought about by the controul or agency of men 
who were interested in the accomplish yiwA. \\ V\\*, 
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prophecies of the Old Testament are just invested in 
such a degree of obscurity, as is enough to disguise 
many of the leading circumstances from those who 
lived before the fufilment, — while they derive from 
the event an explanation satisfying to all who liv* 
after it, then, we say, the argument for the divinity 
of the whole is stronger, than if no such obscurity 
had existed. In the history of the New Testament* 
we see a natural and consistent account of the delu- 
sion respecting the Messiah, in which this obscurity 
had left the Jewish people ; of the strong prejudices*, 
even of the first disciples ; of the manner in which 
these prejudices we^e dissipated, only by the accom- 
plishment ; and of their final conviction in the import 
of these prophecies being at last so strong, that it 
often forms their main argument for the divinity of 
that new religion which they were commissioned t» 
publish to the world. Now, assuming, what we still 
persist in asserting* and ask to be tried upon, that 
an actual comparison of the prophecies in the Old 
Testament, with their alleged fulfilment in the New, 
will leave a conviction behind it, that there is a real 
correspondence between them ; we see, in the great 
events of the new dispensation brought about by the 
blind instrumentality of prejudice and opposition,, 
far more unambiguous characters of the finger of 
God, than if every thing had happened with the full 
concurrence and anticipation of the different actor* 
in this history. 

There is another essential part of the argument* 

which is much strengthened by this obscurity. It is 

necessary to fix the date of the prophecies, or to 

establish, at least, that t\\c tvaiR oi Wveve ^hlfcatLoit 
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Wj» antecedent to the events to which they refer. 
Now, had these prophecies been delivered in terms 
bo explicit, as to force the concurrence of the whole 
Jewish nation, the argument for their antiquity, 
would not have come down in a form as satisfying, 
as that in which it is actually exhibited. The testi- 
mony of the Jews, to the date of their sacred writings, 
would have been refused as an interested testim >ny. 
Whereas, to evade the argument as it stands, we 
must admit a principle, which, in no question of 
ordinary criticism, would be suffered for a single 
moment to influence your understanding. Wc must 
conceive, that two parties, at the very time that they 
were influenced by the strongest mutual hostility, 
combined to support a fabrication ; that they have 
not violated this combination ; that the numerous 
writers on both sides of the question have not suf- 
fered the slightest hint of this mysterious compact 
to escape them ; and that, though the Jews are galled 
incessantly by the triumphant tonfe of the Christian 
appeals to their own prophecies, they have never 
been tempted to let out a secret, which would have 
brought the argument of the Christians into disgrace, 
and shown the world, how falsehood and forgery 
mingled with their pretensions. 

In the rivalry which, from the very commencement 
of our religion, has always obtained between Jews 
and Christians, ' in the mutual animosities of Chris- 
tian sects, in the vast multiplication of copies of the 
Scriptures, in the distant and independent societies 
which were scattered over so many countries, we see 
the most satisfying pledge, both for the \ute?y\toj v& 
the sacred writings, and for the date vrt\vc\v ^^wrtte* 
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agree in ascribing to them.. We bear of the many 
securities which have been provided in the various 
forms of registrations, and duplicates, and depositor 
rics ; but neither the wisdom, nor the interest of men 
ever provided more effectual checks against forgery 
and corruption, than we have in the instance before 
us* And the argument, in particular, for the ante- 
cedence of the prophecies to the events in the New 
Testament, is so well established by the concurrence 
of the two rival parties, that we do not see, how it is 
ip the power of additional testimony to strengthen it* 

But neither is it true, that the prophecies are 
delivered in terms so obscure, as to require a painful 
examination, before we can obtain a full perception 
of the argument* Those prophecies which relate ta 
the fate of particular cities, such as Nineveh, and 
Tyre, and Babylon ; those which relate to the issue 
of particular wars, in which the kings of Israel and 
Judah were engaged ; and some of those which relate 
to the future history of the adjoining countries, are 
not so much veiled by symbolical language, aa.to 
elude the understanding, even of the most negligent 
observers. It is true, that in these instances, both 
the prophecy and the fulfilment appear to us in the 
light of a distant antiquity. They have accom- 
plished their end. They kept alive the faith and 
worship of successive generations. They multiplied 
the evidences of the true religion, and account for a 
phenomenon in ancient history that is otherwise 
inexplicable, the existence and preservation of one 
solitary monument of pure theism in the midst of a 
corrupt and idolatrous world. 

But to descend a little farftret. NN* settee from 
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the state of opinions at the time of our Saviour 
so many testimonies to the clearness of the old 
prophecies. The time and the place of our Saviour's 
appearance in the world, and the triumphant prog- 
ress* if not the nature of his kingdom, were perfectly 
understood by the priests and chief men of Judea. 
We have it from the testimony of profane authors, 
that there was, at that time, a general expectation 
of a prince and a prophet all over the East. The 
destruction of Jerusalem was another example of the 
fulfilment of a clear prophecy ; and this, added to 
other predictions uttered by x>ur Saviour, and which 
received their accomplishment in the first generation 
of the Christian church, would have its use in sus- 
taining the faith of the disciples amidst the perplex- 
ities of that anxious and distressing period. 

We can even come down to the present day, and 
point to the accomplishment of clear prophecies in 
the actual history of the world. The present state 
of Egypt, and the present state of the Jews, are the 
examples which we fix upon. The one is an actual 
fulfilment of a clear prophecy ; the other is also an 
actual fulfilment, and forms in itself the likeliest 
preparation for another accomplishment that is yet 
to come. Nor do we conceive, that these clear and 
literal fulfilments exhaust the whole of the argument 
from prophecy. They only form one part of the 
argument, but a part so obvious and irresistible, as 
should invite every lover of truth to the examination 
of the remainder. They should secure such a degree 
of respect for the subject, as to engage the attention* 
and awaken even in the mind of the most rapid and 
iuperfitial observer* a suspicion ttat tW* mwj \s* 
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something in it. They should soften that contempt 
which repels so many from investigating the argu- 
ment at all 9 or at all events, they render that con- 
tempt inexcusable* 

The whole history of the Jews is calculated to 
allure the curiosity, and had it not been leagued with 
the defence and illustration of our faith, would hate 
drawn the attention of many a philosopher, as the 
most singular exhibition of human nature that ever 
was recorded in the annals of the world. The most 
satisfying cause of this phenomenon is to be looked 
for in the history, which describes its origin and. 
progress ; and by denying the truth of that history*, 
you abandon the only explanation which can be give* 
of this wonderful people. It is quite in vain to talk 
of the immutability of Eastern habits, as exemplified 
in the nations of Asia. What other people ever sur- 
vived the same annihilating processes ? We do not 
talk of conquest, where the whole amount of the 
efFect is in general a change of dynasty or of govern- 
ment ; hut where the language, the habits, the deno- 
mination, and above all, the geographical position* 
still remain to keep up the identity of the people. 
But in the history of the Jews, we see a strong inde- 
structible principle, which maintained them in a 
separate form of existence amid changes that no other 
nation ever survived. We confine ourselves to the 
overthrow of their nation in the first century of our 
epoch, and appeal to the disinterested testimonies of 
Tacitus and Josephus, if ever the cruelty of war 
devised a process of more terrible energy for the 
utter extirpation of a name, and a remembrance from 
tie world. They have been &&^«m& wr&*£ all 
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countries. They have no common tie of locality or 
government to keep them together* AH the ordinary 
principles of assimilation, which make law, and 
religion, and manners, so much a matter of geogra- 
phy, are in their instance suspended. Even the 
smallest particles of this broken mass have resisted 
an affinity of almost universal operation, and remain 
undiluted by the strong and overwhelming admix- 
ture of foreign ingredients. And in exception to 
every thing which history has recorded of the revo- 
lutions of the species, we see in this wonderful race 
a vigorous principle of identity, which has remained 
in undiminished force for nearly two thousand years, 
and still pervades every shred and fragment of their 
widely scattered population. Now, if the infidel 
instate upon it, we shall not rest on this as an argu- 
ment. We can afford to give it up : for in the abun- 
dance of our resources, we feel independent of it. We 
shall say that it is enough, if it can reclaim him from 
his levity, and compel his attention to the other evi- 
dences which we have to offer him. All we ask of 
him is to allow, that the undeniable singularity which 
is before his eyes, gives him a sanction at least, to 
examine the other singularities to which we make 
pretensions. If he goes back to the past history of 
the Jews, he will see in their wars the same unex- 
ampled preservation of their name and their nation. 
He will see them surviving the process* of an actual 
transportation into another country. In short, he 
will see them to be unlike all other people in what 
observation offers, and authentic history records of 
them ; and the only concession that vve demand of 
him from aJJ this, is, that their pretenavouto ta wwWV^ 
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other people in their extraordinary revelations front 
heaven is at least possible, and deserves to be inquir- 
ed into. 

It may not be out of place to expose a species of 
injustice, which has often been do*e to the Christian 
argument. The defence of Christianity consists of 
several distinct arguments, which have sometimes 
been multiplied beyond what is necessary, and even 
sometimes beyond what is tenable. In addition to 
the main evidence which lies in the testimony given 
to the miracles of the Gospel, there is the evidence 
of prophecy ; there is the evidence of collateral tes- 
timony ; there is the internal evidence. The argu- 
ment under each of these heads, is often made to 
undergo a farther subdivision ; and it is not to be 
wondered at, that in the multitude of observations? 
the defence of Christianity may often be made to rat 
upon ground, which, to say the least of it, is preca- 
rious or vulnerable. Now the injustice which we 
complain of is, that when the friends of our religion 
are dislodged from some feeble outwork, raised by an 
unskilful officer in the cause, its enemies raise the 
cry of a decisive victory. But, for our own part, 
we could see her driven from all her defences, and 
surrender them without a sigh, so long as the phalanx 
of her historical evidence remains impenetrable. Be- 
hind this unsealed barrier, we could entrench our- 
selves, and eye the light skirmishing before us with 
no other sentiment than of regret, that our friends 
should, by the eagerness of their misplaced zeal, have 
given our enemy the appearance of a triumph. 

We offer no opinion as to the two-fold interpreta- 
tipn of prophecy ; but though it vrere refuted by 
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argument, and disgraced by ridicule, all that portion 
of evidence which lies in the numerous examples of 
literal and unambiguous fulfilment remains unaffected 
by it* Many there are, who deny the inspiration of 
the Song of Solomon. But in what possible way 
does this affect the records of the evangelical history i 
Just as much as it affects the lives of Plutarch, or the 
Annals of Tacitus. There are a thousand subjects 
on which infidels may idly push the triumph, and 
Christians be as idly galled by the severity, or even 
the truth of their observations. We point to the 
historical evidence of the New Testament, and ask 
them to dispose of it. It is there, that we call them 
to the onset ; for there lies the main strength of the 
Christian argument. It is true, that in the evidence 
of prophecy, we see a rising barrier, which, in the 
progress of centuries, may receive from time to time 
Anew accumulation to the materials which form it. 
In this way, the evidence of prophecy may come in 
time to surpass the evidence of miracles. The res- 
toration of the Jews will be the fulfilment of a clear 
prophecy, and form a proud and animating period in 
the history of our religion. " Now if the fall of 
them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing 
ef them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more 
their fulness/ 9 



CHAP. VII. 

REMARKS ON THE SCEPTICISM OF GEOLOGIST8. 

VII. The late speculations in geology form an- 
other example of a distant and unconnected circum- 
stance, being suffered to cast an unmerited disgrace 
over the whole of the argument. They give a higher 
antiquity to the world, than most of those who read 
the Bible had any conception of. Admit this anti- 
quity, and in what possible way does it touch upon 
the- historical evidence for the New Testament ? The 
credibility of the Gospel miracles stands upon its 
own appropriate foundation, the recorded t est i many 
of numerous and unexceptionable witnesses. The 
only way in which we can overthrow that credibility 
is by attacking the testimony, or disproving the au- 
thenticity of the record. Every other science is tried 
upon its own peculiar evidence ; and all we contend 
for is, that the same justice be done to theology. 

« 

When a mathematician offers to apply his reasoning 
to the phenomena of mind, the votaries of moral sci- 
ence resent it as an invasion, and make their appeal 
to the evidence of consciousness. When an amateur 
of botany, upon some vague analogies, offers his 
confident affirmations as to the structure and parts 
of the human body, there would be an instantaneous 
appeal to the knife and demonstrations of the anat- 
omist. Should a mineralogist, upon the exhibition 
of an ingenious or well-supported theory, pronounce 
upon the history of our Saviuw «m\ Y\\& mvra&ta&i 
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we would call it another example of an arbitrary and 
uupbilosophical extension of principles beyond the 
field of their legitimate application. We would ap- 
peal to the kind and the quantity of testimony upon 
which that history is supported. We would suffer 
ourselves to be delighted by the brilliancy, or even 
convinced by the evidence of his speculations ; but 
we would feel that the history of those facts, which 
form the ground- work of our faith, is as little affect- 
ed by them, as the history of any storm, or battle, or 
warrior, which has come down to us in the most 
genuine and approved records of past ages. 

But whatever be the external evidence of testimo- 
ny, or however strong may be its visible characters 
of troth and honesty, is not the falsehood or the 
contradiction which we may detect in the subject of 
that testimony sufficient to discredit it? Had we 
been original spectators of our Saviour's miracles, 
we most have had as strong a conviction of their re- 
ality, as it is in the power of testimony to give us. 
Had we been the eye-witnesses of his character and 
history, and caught from actual observation the im- 
pression of his worth, the internal proofs, that no 
jugglery or falsehood could have been intended, 
would have been certainly as strong as the internal 
proofs which are now exhibited to us, and which 
consist in the simplicity of the narrative, and that 
tone of perfect honesty which pervades, in a manner 
so distinct and intelligible, every composition of the 
apostles. Tet, with all these advantages, if Jesus 
Qhrist had asserted as a truth, what we confidently 
knew to be a falsehood ; had he, for example, upon 
the strength of his prophetical en&owineTita»\it*\vwKv- 

voz. i. 12 
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ced upon the secret of a person's age, and told us 
that he was thirty, when we khew him to be forty, 
would not this have made us stumble at all his pre- 
tensions, and, in spite of every other argument and 
appearance, would we not have withdrawn our confi- 
dence from him as a teacher from God ? This we 
allow would have been a most serious dilemma. It 
would have been that state of neutrality which admits 
of nothing positive or satisfying on either side of the 
question $ or rather, what is still more distressing, 
which gives me the most positive and satisfactory 
appearances on both sides. We could not abandon 
the truth of the miracles, because we saw them* 
Could we give them up, we shouM determine on a 
positive rejection, and our minds would find repose 
in absolute infidelity. But as the case stands, it is 
scepticism. There is nothing like it in any other 
department of inquiry. We can appeal to no actual 
example ; but a student of natural science may fee 
made to understand the puzzle, when we ask him* 
how he would act, if the experiments, which he con- 
ducts under -the most perfect sameness of circum- 
stances, were to land him in opposite results ? He 
would vary and repeat his experiments. He would 
try to detect the inconsistency, and would rejoice, if 
he at last found, that the difficulty lay in the errors 
of his own observation, and not in the inexplicable 
nature of the subject. All this he would do in anx- 
ious and repeated endeavours, before he inferred that, 
nature persevered in no law, and that that constancy, 
which is the foundation of all science, was perpetually 
broke in upon by the most capricious and unlooked 
for aj^earanccs ; before he would abandon himself 



. 
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to scepticism, and pronounce philosophy to be an 
impossible attainment. 

It is our part to imitate this example. If Jesus 
Christ has, on the one hand, performed miracles, 
and sustained in the whole tenor of his history the 
character of a prophet, and, on the other hand, as- 
serted to be true, what we undeniably know to be a 
falsehood, this is a dilemma which we are called up- 
on to resolve by every principle, that can urge the 
human mind in the pursuit of liberal inquiry. It is 
not enough to say, that the phenomena in question 
do not fall within the dominion of philosophy ; and 
we therefore leave them as a fair exercise and amuse- 
ment to commentators. The mathematician may say, 
and has said the same thing of the moralist ? yet 
there are moralists in the world, who will prosecute 
their speculations in spite of him ; and what is more, 
there are men who take a wider survey than either, 
who rise above these professional prejudices, and will 
allow that, in each department of inquiry, the subjects 
which offer are entitled to a candid and respectful 
consideration. The naturalist may pronounce the 
same rapid judgment upon the difficulties of the theo- 
logian ; yet there ever will be theologians who feel 
a peculiar interest in their subject ; and we trust that 
there ever will be men, with a higher grasp of mind 
than either the mere theologian, or the mere natur- 
alist, who are ready to acknowledge the claims of 
truth in every quarter, — who are superior to that 
narrow contempt, which has made such an unhappy 
and malignant separation among the different orders 
of scientific men,— who will examine the evidences of 
the Gospel history, and, if they are foww^ to\ifc wSSi- 
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cicnt, will view the miracles of our Saviour with the 
same liberal and philosophic curiosity with which 
they would contemplate any grand phenomenon in 
the moral history of the species. If there really 
appears, on the face of this investigation, to be sach 
a difficulty as the one in question, a philosopher of 
the order we are now describing will make many an 
anxious effort to extricate himself; he will not soon 
acquiesce in a scepticism, of which there is no other 
example in the wide field of human speculation ; he 
will either make out the insufficiency of the historical 
evidence, or prove that the falsehood ascribed to Jesus 
Christ has no existence. He will try to dispose of 
one of the terms of the alleged contradiction, before 
he can prevail upon himself to admit both, and deliver 
his mind to a state of uncertainty most painful to 
those who respect truth in all her departments. 

We offer the above observations, not so much for 
the purpose of doing away a difficulty which we con- 
scientiously believe to have no existence, as for the 
purpose of exposing the rapid, careless, and unphilo- 
sophical procedure of some enemies to the Christian 
argument. They, in the first instance, take up the 
rapid assumption, that Jesus Christ has, either 
through himself, or his immediate disciples, made an 
assertion as to the antiquity of the globe, which, upon 
the faith of their geological speculations, they know 
(o be a falsehood. After having fastened this strain 
upon the subject of the testimony, they, by one sum- 
mary act of the understanding, lay aside all the 
external evidence for the miracles and general char- 
acter of our Saviour. They will not wait to be told, 
that this evidence is a distinct BiAtytcfcolt marotan&\<Mi •, 
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sod that, if actually attended to, it will be found much 
stronger than the evidence of any other fact or his- 
tory which has come down to us in the written 
memorials of past ages. If this evidence is to be re- 
jected it must be rejected on its own proper grounds ; 
but if all positive testimony, and all sound reasoning 
upon human affairs, go to establish it, then the ex- 
istence of such proof is a phenomenon which remains 
to be accounted for, and must ever stand in the way 
of positive infidelity. Until we dispose of it, we can 
carry our opposition to the claims of our religion no 
farther than to the length of an ambiguous and mid- 
way scepticism. By adopting a decisive infidelity, 
we reject a testimony, which, of all others, has come 
down to us in the most perfect and unsuspicious form. 
We lock up a source of evidence, which is often re- 
paired to in other. questions of science and history. 
We cut off the authority of principles, which, if once 
exploded, will not terminate in the solitary mischief 
of darkening and destroying our theology, but will 
shed a baleful uncertainty over many of the most 
interesting speculations on which the human mind 
can expatiate. 

Even admitting, then, this single objection in the 
subject of our Saviour's testimony, the whole length 
to which we can legitimately carry the objection is 
scepticism, or that dilemma of the mind into which it 
is thrown by two contradictory appearances. This 
is the unavoidable result of admitting both terms in 
the alleged contradiction. Upon the strength of all 
the reasoning which has hitherto occupied us, we 
challenge the infidel to dispose of the one term, which 
lies in the strength of the historical w\taw&. TkvtV 

VftL. J. 12* 
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in different ways, we may dispose of the other, which 
lies in the alleged falsehood of our Saviour's testimo- 
ny. We may deny the truth of the geological spec- 
ulation ; nor is it necessary to be an accomplished 
geologist, that we may be warranted to deny it. We 
appeal to the speculations of the geologists themselves* 
They neutralize one another, and leave us in possess 
sion of free ground for the informations of the Old 
Testament. Our imaginations have been much rega- 
led by the brilliancy of their speculations, but they 
are so opposite to each other, that we now cease to 
be impressed by their evidence. But there are other 
ways of disposing of the supposed falsehood of our 
Saviour's testimony. Does he really assert what has 
been called the Mosaical antiquity of the world ? It 
is true that he gives his distinct testimony to the 
divine legation of Moses ; but does Moses ever say, 
that when God created the heavens and the earth, he 
did more at the time alluded to than transform them 
out of previously existing materials ? Or does he 
ever say, that there was not an interval of many ages 
between the first act of creation, described in the fifrst 
verse of the book of Genesis, and said to have been 
performed at the beginning ; and those more detailed 
operations, the account of which commences at the 
second" verse, and which are described to us as hav- 
ing been performed in so many days ? Or, finally, 
does he ever make us to understand, that the geneal- 
ogies of man went any farther than to fix the antiquity 
of the species, and, of consequence, that they left the 
antiquity of the globe a free subject for the specula- 
tions of philosophers ? — We do not pledge ourselves 
fbr the truth of one or all of t\tes» &u^*\ftatA. "S5%t 
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is it necessary that we should. It is enough that any 
of them is infinitely more rational than the rejection 
of Christianity in the face of its historical evidence. 
This historical evidence remains in all the obstinacy 
of experimental and well-attested facts ; and as there 
are so many ways of expunging the other term in the 
alleged contradiction, we appeal to every enlight- 
ened reader, if it is at all candid or philosophical to 
suffer it to stand. 



CHAP. VIII- 

ON THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE, AND THE OBJECTIONS 

OF DEB3TICAL INFIDELS. 

There is another species of evidence for Chris- 
tianity, which we have not yet noticed,-— what is 
commonly called the internal evidence, consisting of 
those proofs that Christianity is a dispensation from . 
heaven, which are founded upon the nature of its 
doctrines, and the character of the dispensation itselfl 
The term " internal evidence" may be made, indeed, 
to take up more than this. We may take up the 
New Testament as a human composition, and with* 
out any reference to its subsequent history, or to 
the direct and external testimonies by which it is 
supported. We may collect from the performance 
itself such marks of truth and honesty, as entitle as 
to conclude, that the human agents employed in the 
construction of this book were men of veracity and 
principle. This argument has already been resorted 
to, and a very substantial argument it is. It is of 
frequent application in questions of general criti- 
cism; and upon its authority alone many of the 
writers of past times have been admitted into credit, 
and many have been condemned as unworthy of it. 
The numerous and correct allusions to the customs 
and institutions, and other statistics of the age in 
which the pieces of the New Testament profess to 
have been written, give evidence of their antiquity. 
The artless and undesigned my in which these 
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allusions are interwoven with the whole history, 
impresses upon us the perfect simplicity of the au- 
thors, and the total absence q( every wish or inten- 
tion to palm an imposture upon the world. And 
there is such a thing too as a general air of authen- 
ticity, which however difficult to resolve into partic- 
ulars, gives a very close and powerful impression of 
truth to the narrative. There is nothing fanciful in 
this species of internal evidence. It carries in it all 
the certainty of experience, and experience too upon 
a familiar and well known subject, — the characters of 
honesty in the written testimony of our fellow men. 
We are often called upon in private and every-day 
life to exercise our judgment upon the spoken testi- 
mony of others, and we both feel and understand the 
powerful evidence which lies in the tone, the manner, 
the circumstantiality, the number, the agreement of 
the witnesses, and the consistency of all the partic- 
ulars with what we already know from other sources 
of information. Now it is undeniable, that all those 
marks which give evidence and credibility to spoken 
testimony, may also exist to a very impressive de- 
gree in written testimony ; and the argument founded 
upon them, so far from being fanciful or illegitimate* 
has the sanction of a principle which no philosopher 
will refuse ; the experience of the human mind on a 
subject on which it is much exercised, and which lies 
completely within the range of its observation. 

We cannot say so much, however, for the other 
species of internal evidence, that which is founded up- 
on the reasonableness of the doctrines, or the agree- 
ment which is conceived to subsist between the nature 
of the Christian religion am\ the ctaratat <& ^\* 
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Supreme Being. We have experience of man, bnt 
we have no experience of God. We can reason upon 
the procedure of man in given circumstances, because 
this is an accessible subject, and comes under the 
cognizance of observation ; but we cannot reason on 
the procedure of the Almighty in given circumstan- 
ces. This is an inaccessible subject, and comes not 
within the limits of direct and personal observation. 
The one, like the scale, and compass, and measure- 
ments of Sir Isaac Newton, will lead you on safe and 
firm footing to the true economy of the heavens ; the 
other, like the ether and whirlpools, and unfounded 
imaginations of Des Cartes, will not only lead 1 you 
to misconceive that economy, but to maintain a stub- 
born opposition to the only competent evidence that 
can be offered upon the subject. 

We feel that in thus disclaiming all support froikr 
what is commonly understood by the internal evi- 
dence, we do not follow the general example of those 
who have written on the Deistical controversy. Take 
up Leland's performance, and it will be found, that 
one half of his discubsion is expended upon the rea- 
sonableness of the doctrines, and in asserting the 
validity of the argument which is founded upon that 
reasonableness. It would save a vast deal of contro- 
versy, if it could be proved that all this is superfluous 
and uncalled for; that upon the authority of the 
proofs already insisted on, the New Testament must 
be received as a revelation from heaven ; and that, 
instead of sitting in judgment over it, nothing remains 
on our part but an act of unreserved submission to 
all the doctrine and information which it offers to us. 
It ia conceived, that in this ^i«j W& ^raaeal argn- 
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merit might be made to assume a more powerful and 
impressive aspect ; and the defence of Christianity 
be more accommodated to the spirit and philosophy 
«f the times. 

Since the spirit of Lord Bacon's philosophy began 
to be rightly understood, the science of external 
nature has advanced with a rapidity unexampled in 
the history of all former ages. The great axiom of 
bis philosophy is so simple in its nature, and so 
undeniable in its evidence, that it is astonishing how 
philosophers were so late in acknowledging it, or in 
t>eing directed by its authority. It is more than two 
thousand years since the phenomena of external 
nature were objects of liberal curiosity to speculative 
and intelligent men. Tet two centuries have scarcely 
elapsed since the true path of investigation has been 
rightly pursued, and steadily persevered in ; since 
the evidence of experience has been received as para- 
mount to every other evidence, or, in other words, 
aince philosophers have agreed, that the only way to 
learn the magnitude of an object is to measure it, the 
only way to learn its tangible properties is to touch. 
it, and the only way to learn its visible properties is 
to look at it. 

Nothing can be more safe or more infallible than 
the procedure of the inductive philosophy as applied 
to the phenomena of external nature. It is the eye, 
or the ear-witness of every thing which it records. 
It is at liberty to classify appearances, but then in the 
work of classifying, it must be directed only by 
observation. It may group phenomena according to 
their resemblances. It may express these resem- 
blances in words, and announce them to Wve nwhWyw 
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the form of general laws* Tet snch is the hardihood 
of the inductive philosophy, that though a single 
well- attested fact should overturn a whole systas, 
that fact must be admitted. A single experiment is 
often made to cut short the finest process of generali- 
zation, however painful and humiliating the sacrifice, 
and though a theory, the most simple and magnifi- 
cent that ever charmed the eye of an enthusiast, was. 
on the eve of emerging from it. 

In submitting, then, to the rules of the inductive 
philosophy, we do not deny that certain sacrifices 
must be made, and some of the most urgent propen- 
sities of the mind, put under severe restraint and 
regulation. The human mind feels restless and 
dissatisfied under the anxieties of ignorance. It 
longs for the repose of conviction ; and to gain this 
repose, it will often rather precipitate its conclusions* 
than wait for the tardy lights of observation and 
experiment. There is such a thing, too, as the love 
of simplicity and system — a prejudice of the under- 
standing, which disposes it to include all the pheno- 
mena of nature under a few sweeping generalit i e s  
an indolence, which loves to repose on the beanties 
of a theory, rather than encounter the fatiguing 
detail of its evidences — a painful reluctance to the 
admission of facts, which, however true, break in 
upon the majestic simplicity that we would fain M* 
cribe to the laws and operations of the universe. 

Now, it is the glory of Lord Bacon's philosophy* 
to have achieved a victory over all these delusions $ 
to have disciplined the minds of its votaries into an 
entire submission to evidence ; to have trained them j 
up in a kind of steady coldneaa to all the spleodoul 
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ond magnificence of theory, and taught them to fbl- 
Isw, with an unfaultering step, wherever the sure 
though humble path of experiment may lead them. 

To justify the cautious procedure of the inductive 
philosophy, nothing more is necessary than to take a 
view of i the actual powers and circumstances of hu- 
manity i of the entire ignorance of man when he 
comes into the world, and of the steps by which that 
ignorance is enlightened ; of the numerous errors 
into which he is misled, the moment he ceases to 
observe, and begins to presume or to excogitate ; of 
the actual history of science ; its miserable progress, 
to long as categories and principles retained their 
ascendency in the schools; and the splendour and 
rapidity of its triumphs, so soon as man understood 
that be was nothing more than the disciple of Nature, 
ond must take his lesson as Nature offers it to him. 

What is true of the science of external nature, 
holds equally true of the science and phenomentfN>f 
mind. On this subject, too, the presumptuous ambi- 
tion of man carried him far from the sober path of 
experimental inquiry. He conceived that his busi- 
ness was not to observe, but to speculate; to construct 
systems rather than consult his own experience and 
the experience of others ; to collect the materials of 
Us theory, not from the history of observed facts, 
bnt from a set of assumed and excogitated principles. 
Now the same observations apply to this department 
of inquiry. We must admit to be true, not what we 
presume, but what we find to be so. We must res- 
train the enterprises of fancy. A law of the human 
Mind must be only a series of well-authenticated 
frets, reduced to one general description, ov groa^cA 

toil. i. 13 
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together under some general points of resemblance* 
The business of the moral as well as of the natural 
philosopher is not to assert what he excogitates, bn| 
to record what he observes ; not to amuse himself 
with the speculations of fancy, but to describe phe- 
nomena as he sees or as he feels them. This is the 
business of the moral as well as of the natural 
inquirer. We must extend the application of Loitf 
Bacon's principles to moral and metaphysical sub* 
jects. It was long before this application w»( 
recognized, or acted upon by philosophers. Man$ 
of the continental speculations are still infected with 
the presumptuous a priori spirit of the old schools ; 
though the writings of Reid and Stewart have con- 
tributed much to chase away this spirit from the 
metaphysics of our own country, and to bring the 
science of mind, as well as matter, under the entite 
dominion of the inductive philosophy. 

These general observations we conceive to be~t 
most direct and applicable introduction to that part 
of the subject which is before us. In discussing fbp 
evidence of Christianity, all that we ask of our read- 
er is to bring along with him the same sober apd 
inductive spirit, that is now deemed so necessary iji 
the prosecution of the other sciences ; to abandon 
every system of theology, that is not supported by 
evidence, however much it may gratify his taste, $r 
regale his imagination, and to admit any system /of 
theology, that is supported by evidence, howeyqr 
repugnant to his feelings or his prejudices ; to make 
conviction, in fact paramount to inclination, or to 
fancy ; and to maintain, through the whole proceea 
of the investigation, that straRgth and intrepidity of 
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c har ac te r, which will follow wherever the light of 
argument may conduct him, though it should land 
Mm in conclusions the most nauseous and unpala- 



We have no time to enter into causes ; but the fact 
is undeniable. Many philosophers of the present day 
are disposed to nauseate every thing connected with 
theology. They associate something low and igno- 
ble with the prosecution of it. They regard it, as 
hot a fit subject for liberal inquiry. They turn 
away from it with disgust, as one of the humblest 
departments of literary exertion. We do not say 
that they reject its evidences, but they evade tiie 
investigation of them. They feel no conviction ; not 
because they have established the fallacy of a single 
argument, but because they entertain a general 
dislike at the subject, and will not attend to it. 
They love to expatiate in the more kindred fields of 
Science or elegant literature ; and while the most 
respectful caution, and humility, and steadiness, are 
seen to preside over every department of moral and 
physical investigation, theology is the only subject 
that is suffered to remain the victim of prejudice, 
and of a contempt the most unjust, and the most 
unphilosophical. 

i We do not speak of this feeling as an impiety ; 
Ire speak of it as an offence against the principles of 
fust speculation. We do not speak of it as it allures 
Ithe heart from the influence of religion ; we speak of it 
its it allures the understanding from the influence of 
^evidence and truth. In a word, we are not preach* 
*fag against it ; we reason against it. We contend 
fhat it is a transgression against tUe tv\\*s <& \\nr 
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inductive philosophy. All that we want ifl* tike 
application of Lord Bacon's principles to the inves- 
tigation before us ; and as the influence of prejudice 
and disgust is banished from every other department 
of inquiry, we conceive it fair that it should be ban* 
ished from theology also, and that our subject should 
have the common advantage of a hearing, — where 
no partiality of the heart or fancy is admitted, and 
no other influence acknowledged than the influence of 
evidence over the convictions of die understanding. 

Let us therefore endeavour to evince the succea* 
and felicity with which Lord Bacon's principles may 
be applied to the investigation before us. 

According to Bacon, man is ignorant of every thing 
antecedent to observation; and there is not a single 
department of inquiry, in which he does not err the 
moment that he abandons it. It is true, that the 
greater part of every individual's knowledge is deri* 
ved immediately from testimony ; but it is only from 
testimony that brings home to his conviction the ob- 
servation of others. Still it is observation which lies 
at the bottom of his knowledge. Still it is man taking 
his lesson from the actual condition of the thing 
which he contemplates ; a condition that is altogether 
independent of his will, and which no speculation of 
his can modify or destroy. There is an obstinacy 
in the processes of nature, which he cannot controul. 
He must follow it. The construction of a system 
should not be a creative, but an imitative process* . 
which admits nothing but what evidence assures us. 
to be true, and is founded only on the lessons of ex* 
perience. It is not by the exercise of a sublime and 
speculative ingenuity that man. arrives at truth. IS 
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Hf by letting himself down to the drudgery of obser- 
vation. It is by descending to the sober work of 
Storing, and feeling, and experimenting. Wherever, 
m short, he has not hadthe benefit of his own observa- 
tion, or the observation of others brought home to his 
conviction by credible testimony, there he is ignorant. 

This is found to hold true, even in those sciences 
where the objects of inquiry are the most familiar 
*nd the most accessible. Before the right method of , 
philosophising was acted upon, how grossly did 
philosophers misinterpret the phenomena of exter- 
nal nature, when a steady perseverance in the path 
of observation could have led them to infallible 
certainty ! How misled in their conception of every 
thing around them, when, instead of making use of 
their senses, they delivered themselves up to the 
exercises of a solitary abstraction, and thought to 
explain every thing by the fantastic play of unmean- 
ing terms, and imaginary principles ! And, when at 
last set on the right path of discovery, how totally 
different were the results of actual observation, 
from those systems which antiquity had rendered 
venerable, and the authority of great names had 
recommended to the acquiescence of many centuries \ 
This proves that, even in the most familiar subjects,. 
man knows every thing by observation, and is ig- 
norant of every thing without it ; and that he cannot 
advance a single footstep in the acquirement of truth, 
till he bid adieu to the delusions of theory, and stern- 
ly refuse indulgence to its fondest anticipations. 

Thus, there is both a humility and a hardihood in 
the philosophical temper. They are the same in 
principle, though different in display. The first is 
▼ox* i* 13* 
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founded on a sense of ignorance, and disposes the 
raind of the philosopher to pay the most respectful 
attention to every thing that is offered in the shape* 
of evidence. The second consists in a determined 
purpose to reject and to sacrifice every thing that 
offers to oppose the influence of evidence,, or to set 
itself up against its legitimate and well-established 
conclusions. In the ethereal whirlpools of Des Car- 
tes, we see a transgression against th& humility of 
the philosophical character*. It is the presumption of 
knowledge on a subject, where the total want of 6W 
servation should have confined Mm to the modesty of 
ignorance. In the Newtonian system of the world,. 
we see both humility and hardihood. Sir Isaac com- 
mences bis investigation with all the modesty of a 
respectful inquirer. His is the docility of a scholar* 
who is sensible that he has all to learn. He takes, hia 
lesson as experience offers it to him, and yields a 
passive obedience to the authority of this great 
schoolmaster. It is in his obstinate adherence to the 
truth which his master has given him, that the har- 
dihood of the philosophical character begins to 
appear. We see him announce, with entire confix 
alence, both the fact and its legitimate consequences* 
We see him not deterred by the singularity of his 
conclusions,, and quite unmindful of that host of an- 
tipathies which the reigning, tasto and philosophy of- 
the times mustered up to oppose him. We see him 
resisting the influence of every authority, but the 
authority of experience* We see that the beauty of 
the old system had iu* power to. charm him from that 
process of investigation by which he destroyed it* 
We see him sitting upon its write vrtttv tha severity 
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of a judge, unmoved by all those graces of simplicity 
and magnificence which the sublime genius of its 
inventor had thrown around it. 
. We look, upon these two constituents of the philo- 
sophical temper, as forming the best preparation for 
finally terminating in the decided Christian. In 
appreciating the pretensions of Christianity, there is 
a call hoth upon the humility and the hardihood of 
every inquirer ; the humility which feels its own 
ignorance, and submits without reserve to whatever 
comes before it in the shape of authentic and well- 
established evidence ; and the hardihood, which 
sacrifices every taste and every prejudice at the 
shrine of conviction* which defies the scorn of a 
pretended philosophy, which is not ashamed of a 
profession that some conceive to be degraded by the 
homage of the superstitious vulgar, which can bring- 
down its mind to the homeliness of the Gospel* and 
renounce, without a sigh, aH that is elegant, and 
splendid, and fascinating, in the speculations of mor- 
alists* In attending: to the complexion of the Chris- 
tian argument, we are widely mistaken, if it is not. 
precisely that kind of argument which will be most 
readily admitted by those whose minds* have been 
trained to the soundest habits of philosophical inves- 
tigation ; and if that spirit of cautious and sober- 
minded inquiry to which modern science stands, 
indebted for all her triumphs, is not the very identi- 
cal spirit which Leads us to " cast down all our lofty 
imaginations, and ta bring every thought into the 
captivity of the obedience of Christ." 

On entering, into any department of inquiry, the 
test preparation to that docility o! vwnSl \rtnsftv Vs* 
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founded on a sense of our total ignorance of the sob* 
ject ; and nothing is looked upon as more unphifot 
sophical than, the temerity of that a priori splrifc 
which disposes many to presume before they inves* 
tigate. But if we admit the total ignorance of mas 
antecedent to observation, even in those sciences 
where the objects of inquiry are the nearest and the 
most familiar, we will be more ready to admit his 
total ignorance of those subjects which are mora 
remote and more inaccessible. If caution and mod* 
esty be esteemed so philosophical, even whe* em- 
ployed in that little field of investigation which comes 
within the range of our senses ; why should they 
not be esteemed philosophical when employed on a 
subject so vast, so awful, so remote from direct and 
personal observation, as the government of God t 
There can be nothing so completely above us, mt 
beyond us, as the plans of the Infinite Mind, which 
extend to all time, and embrace all worlds. There 
is no subject to which the cautious and humble spirit 
of Lord Bacon's philosophy is more applicable $ nor 
can we conceive a more glaring rebellion against the 
authority of his maxims, than for the beings of a day- 
to sit in judgment upon the Eternal, and apply then 1 
paltry experience to the counsels of his high and 
unfathomable wisdom. We do not speak of it as 
impious; we speak of it as unphilosophical. We 
are not bringing the decrees of the orthodox to bear 
against it ; we are bringing the principles of our 
modern and enlightened schools* We are applying 
the very same principles to a system of theism, that 
we would do to a system of geology. Both may '■' 
regmle the fancy with tto gtratow *t \tavt cautem- 
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phtions i both may receive embellishment from the 
genius and imagination of their inventors ; both may 
carry us along with the powers of a captivating 
eloquence. But all this is not enough to satisfy the 
severe and scrupulous spirit of the modern philoso- 
phy. Give us facts. Give us appearances. Shew 
ub how, from the experience of a life or a century,. 
you can draw a legitimate conclusion so boundless 
in its extent, and by which you propose to fix down 
both the processes of a remote antiquity, and the 
endless progressions either of nature or of providence 
in future ages. Are there any historical documents ? 
Any memorials of the experience of past times ? On 
a question of such magnitude, we would esteem the 
recorded' observations of some remote age to be 
peculiarly valuable, and worth all the ingenuity and 5 
eloquence which a philosopher could bestow on the 
limited experience of one or two generations. A 
process of geology may take millions of years before 
it reaches its accomplishment. It is impossible that 
we can collect the law or the character of this process 
from the experience of a single century, which does 
not furnish us one single step in this vast and immeas- 
urable progression. We look as far as we can into 
a distant antiquity, and take hold- with avidity of 
any authentic document, by which we can ascertain 
a single fact to guide and to enlighten us in this inter- 
esting speculation* The same caution is necessary 
in the subject before us. The administration of the 
Supreme Being is coeval with the first purposes of 
his uncreated mind, and it points to eternity. The 
life of man is but a point in that progress, to which 
we see no end/ and can assign no begumuvg* ^^. 
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are not able to collect the law or the character of 
this administration from an experience so momenta^- 
ry. We therefore cast an eye on the history of past 
times. We examine every document which come* 
before us. We compare all the moral phenomena 
which can be collected from the narratives of anti- 
quity. We seize with avidity every record of the 
manifestations of Providence, every fact which can 
enlighten the ways of God to man ; and we would 
esteem it a deviation from the right spirit and temper 
of philosophical investigation, were we to suffer the 
crude or fanciful speculations of our own limited 
experience to take a precedency over the authentic 
informations of history. 

But this is not all. Our experience is not only 
limited in point of time ; it is also limited in jtoint 
of extent. To assign the character of the divine 
administration from the little that offers itself to the 
potice of our own personal experience, would be far 
more absurd than to infer the history and character 
of the kingdom from the history and character of Our 
own family. Vain is the attempt to convey in lan- 
guage what the most powerful imagination sinks 
under; how small the -globe, and "all which ft 
inherits," is in the immensity of creation * How 
humble a corner in the immeasurable fields of natufft 
and of providence ! If the whole visible creation weM 
to be swept away, we think of the dark and awfift 
solitude which it would leave behind it in the unpeo- 
pled regions of space. But to a mind that could take 
in the whole, and throw a wide survey over the innn* 
merable worlds which roll beyond the ken of tfatt 
human eye, there would be no blank, and the onP 
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verse of God would appear a scene as goodly and 
qpjegtic as ever. Now it is the administration of 
this God that we sit in judgment upon ; the counsels 
Qf Him, whose wisdom and energy are of a kind so 
inexplicable ; whom no magnitude can overpower, 
whom no littleness can escape, whom no variety can 
ttewilder; who gives vegetation to every blade of 
grass, and moves every particle of blood which circu-" 
Jjrtes through the veins of the minutest animal ; an?* 
ftll this by the same omnipotent arm that is abroad 
fipon the universe, and presides in high authority 1 
over the destiny of all worlds. 

It is impossible not to mingle the moral impressions 
of piety with such a contemplation. But suppose 
these impressions to be excluded, that the whole may 
)*. reduced to a matter of abstract and unfeeling in- 
telligence. The question under consideration is, 
How far the experience of man can lead him to any 
certain conclusions, as to the character of the divine 
administration ; if it does lead him to some certain 
conclusions, then, in the spirit of the Baconian phi- 
losophy, he will apply these conclusions to the infor- 
mation derived from other sources ; and they will of 
Course affect, or destroy, or confirm the credibility of 
thai, information. If, on the other hand, it appears 
that experience gives no light, no direction on the 
fybject, then, in the very same spirit, he will submit 
ftjs mind as a blank surface to all the positive infor- 
UWtion which comes to it from any other quarter. 
Jfe take our lesson as it comes to us, provided we 
3pe satisfied beforehand, that it comes from a source 
friiich is authentic. We set up no presumptions of 
#«r own against the authority of the unquestionable 
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evidence that we have met with, and reject aH the 
suggestions which our defective experience can ftor* 
nish, as the follies of a rash and fanciful speculation 
Now, let it be observed, that the great strength of 
the Christian argument lies in the historical evidence 
for the truth of the Gospel narrative. In discussing 
the light of this evidence, we walk by the light of 
.experience. We assign the degree of weight that is 
e /ue to the testimony of the first Christians upon the 
observed principles of human nature. We do not 
step beyond the cautious procedure of Lord Bacon's 
philosophy. We keep within the safe and certain 
limits of experimental truth. We believe the testi- 
mony of the apostles, because, from what we know of 
the human character, it is impossible that men in 
their circumstances could have persevered as they 
did in the assertion of a falsehood ; it is impossible 
that they could have imposed this falsehood upon such 
a multitude of followers ; it is impossible that they 
could have escaped detection, surrounded as they 
were by a host of enemies, so eager and so determin- 
ed in their resentments. On this kind of argument 
we are quite at home. There is no theory, no as- 
sumption. We feel every inch of the ground we are 
treading upon. The degree of credit that should be 
annexed to the testimony of the apostles, is altogether 
a question of experience. Every principle wh|ch we 
apply towards the decision of this question is founded 
upon materials which lie before us, and are every dqy 
within the reach of observation. Our belief in the 
testimony of the apostles, is founded upon our expe- 
rience of human nature and human affairs. In the 
whole process of the inquiry, we never wander from 
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hat sure, though humble path, which has been point- 
Id oat to us by the great master of philosophising. 
ffe never cast off the authority of those maxims, 
rhich have been found in every other department of 
knowledge to be sound and infallible. We never 
offer assumption to take the precedency of observa- 
ion, or abandon that safe and certain mode of inves- 
igation, which is the only one suited to the real 
nediocrity of our powers. 

It appears to us, that the disciples of the infidel 
jhilosopby have reversed this process. They take 
i loftier flight. Tou seldom find them upon the 
ground of the historical evidence. It is not, in gene- 
*al^ upon the weight, or the nature of human testi- 
mony, that they venture to pronounce on the credi- 
iflity of the Christian revelation. It is on the 
ibaracter of that revelation itself. It is on what they 
sonceive to be the absurdity of its doctrines. It is 
because they see something in the nature or dispensa- 
aon of Christianity, which they think disparaging 
» the attributes of God, and not agreeable to that 
line of proceeding which the Almighty should observe 
in the government of his creatures. Rousseau ex- 
presses his astonishment at the strength of the histo- 
rical testimony ; so strong, that the inventor of the 
narrative appeared to him to be more miraculous than 
the hero. But the absurdities of this said revelation 
nre sufficient in his mind to bear down the whole 
freight of its direct and external evidences. There 
tras something in the doctrines of the New Testament 
repulsive to the taste and the imagination, and 
perhaps even to the convictions of this interesting 
enthusiast. He could not reconcile them with his 
vox. I. 14 
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pre-established conceptions of the divine character 
and mode of operation. To submit to these doctrines, 
he behoved to surrender that theism, which the pow- 
ers of his ardent mind had wrought up into a most 
beautiful and delicious speculation. Such a sacrifice 
was not to be made. It was too painful. It would 
have taken away from him, what every mind of genius 
and sensibility esteems to be the highest of all luxu- 
ries. It would destroy a system, which had all that 
is fair and magnificent to recommend it, and mar the 
gracefulness of that fine intellectual picture, on which 
this wonderful man bad bestowed all the embellish- 
ments of feeling, and fancy, and eloquence. 

In as far, then, as we can judge of the conduct of 
man in given circumstances, we would pass a favour- 
able sentence upon the testimony of the apostles* 
But, says the Deist, I judge of the conduct of God; 
and what the apostles tell me of him is so opposite to 
that judgment, that I discredit their testimony* The 
question at issue between us is, shall we admit the 
testimony of the apostles, upon the application of 
principles founded on observation, and as certain as 
is our experience of human affairs ? Or, shall we 
reject that testimony upon the application of princi- 
pies that are altogether beyond the range of observa- 
tion, and as doubtful and imperfect in their nature, 
as is our experience of the counsels of heaven ? In 
the first argument there is no assumption. We are 
competent to judge of the behaviour of man in given 
circumstances. This is a subject completely accessi- 
ble to observation. The second argument is founded 
upon assumption entirely. We are not competent 
to judge of the conduct of tta k\uu£\&s ^ ?>vven cir- 
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cumstances. Here we are precluded, by the nature 
of the subject, from the benefit of observation. There 
is no antecedent experience to guide or to enlighten 
us* It is not for man to assume what is right, or 
proper, or natural for the Almighty to do. It is not 
in the mere spirit of piety that we say so ; it is in the 
spirit of the soundest experimental philosophy. The 
argument of the Christian is precisely what the max- 
ims of Lord Bacon would dispose us to acquiesce in. 
The argument of the infidel is precisely that argu- 
ment wliich the same maxims would dispose us to 
reject ; and when put by the side of the Christian 
argument, it appears at? crude and as unphilosophical, 
as do the ingenious speculations of the schoolmen, 
when set in opposition to the rigour, and evidence, 
and precision, which reign in every department of 
modern science. 

. The application of Lord Bacon's philosophy to the 
study of external nature was a happy epoch in the 
history of physical science. It is not long since this 
application has been extended to the study of moral 
and intellectual phenomena. All that we contend for 
is, that our subject should have the benefit of the 
same application ; and we count it hard while, in 
every other department of inquiry, a respect for 
truth is found sufficient to repress the appetite for 
system-building ; that theology, the loftiest and most 
inaccessible of all the sciences, should still remain 
infected with a spirit so exploded, and so unphiloso- 
phical ; and that the fancy, and theory, and unsup- 
ported speculation, so current among the Deists and 
demi-infidcls of the day, should be held paramount to 
tbe authority of facts, which have com* \Vvnw \t> w 
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with a weight of evidence and testimony, that is quite 
unexampled in the history of ancient times* 

What is science, but a record of observed pheno- 
mena, grouped together according to certain points 
of resemblance, which have been suggested by an 
actual attention to the phenomena themselves 2 We 
never think of questioning the existence of the phe- 
nomena, after we have demonstrated the genuineness 
and authenticity of the record. After this is demon- 
strated, the singular or unexpected nature of the 
phenomena is not suffered to weaken their credibility, 
— a credibility which can only be destroyed by the 
authority of our own personal observation, or some 
other record possessed of equal or superior preten- 
sions. But in none of the inductive sciences is it in 
the power of a student to verify every thing by his 
own personal observation. He must put up with the 
observations of others, brought home to the cenvic* 
lions of his own mind by creditable testimony. Ig 
the science of geology, this is eminently the case. 
In a science of such extent, our principles must be 
in part founded upon the observations of others, 
transmitted to us from a distant country. And in a 
science, the processes of which are so lengthened in 
point of time, our principles should also in part be 
founded on the observations of others, transmitted to 
us from a remote antiquity. Any observations of 
our own are so limited, both in point of space and of 
time, that we never think of opposing their authority 
to the evidence which is laid before us. Our whole 
attention is directed to the validity of the record $ 
and the moment that this validity is established, we 
hold it incumbent upon us to submit our minds to the 
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entire and unmodified impression of the testimony 
contained in it. Now, all that we ask is, that the 
same process of investigation be observed in theology, 
which is held to be so sound and so legitimate in 
other sciences. In a science of such extent, as to 
embrace the wide domain of moral and intelligent 
nature, we feel the littleness of that range to which 
our own personal observations are confined. We 
shall be glad, not merely of the information trans- 
mitted to us from a distant country, but of the au- 
thentic information transmitted to us by any other 
order of beings, in some distant and unknown part 
of the creation. In a science, too, which has for its 
object the lengthened processes of the divine admin- 
istration, we should like, if any record of past times 
could enable us to extend our observations beyond 
the limits of our own ephemeral experience ; and if 
there are any events of a former age possessed of 
such a peculiar and decisive character, as would help 
us to some satisfactory conclusion in this greatest 
and most interesting of the sciences. 

On a subject so much above us and beyond us, we 
would never think of opposing any preconceptions to 
the evidence of history. We would maintain the 
humility of the inductive spirit. We would cast 
•bout for facts, and events, and appearances. We 
would offer our minds as a blank surface to every 
thing that came to them, supported by unexception- 
able evidence. It is not upon the nature of the facts 
themselves, that we would pronounce upon their 
credibility, but upon the nature of that testimony by 
which they were supported. Our whole attention 
would be directed to the authority of ti\* ywyc<\ 
roz* i. 14* 
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culty, to convince this description of people, though 
in point of fact, this difficulty has been overcome, in 
a way the roost masterly and decisive, by one of the 
soundest and most philosophical of our theologians. 

To another description of Christians, this attempt 
to reconcile the doctrines of Christianity with the 
light of natural religion is superfluous. Give them 
historical evidence for the truth of Christianity, and 
all that natural religion may have taught them will 
fly like so many visionary phantoms before the light 
of its overbearing authority. With them the argu- 
ment is reduced to a narrower compass. Is the tes- 
timony of the apostles and first Christians sufficient 
to establish the credibility of the facts which are re- 
corded in the New Testament ? The question is made 
to rest exclusively on the character of this testimony, 
and the circumstances attending it, and no antecedent 
theology t>f their own is suffered to mingle with the 
investigation. If the historical evidence of Chris- 
tianity is found to be conclusive, they conceive the 
investigation to be at an end ; and that nothing re- 
mains on their part, but an act of unconditional sub- 
mission to all its doctrines. ^ 

Though it might be proper, in the present state of 
opinion, to accommodate to both these cases, yet we 
profess ourselves to belong to the latter description 
of Christians. We hold by the total insufficiency of 
natural religion to pronounce upon the intrinsic mer»- 
its of any revelation, and think that the authority 
of every revelation rests exclusively upon its exter- 
nal evidences, and upon such marks of honesty in the 
composition itself as would apply to any human 
performance. We rest this opinion, not upon any 
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fanatical impression of the ignorance of man, or 
how sinful it is for a weak and guilty mortal to pro- 
nounce upon the counsels of heaven, and the laws of 
the divine, administration. We disown this presump- 
tion, not merely because it is sinful, but because we 
conceive it to be unphilosophical, and precisely anal- 
ogous to that theorising a priori spirit, which the 
wisdom of Bacon has banished from all the schools 
of philosophy. 

For the satisfaction of the first class, we refer them 
to that argument which has been prosecuted with so 
much ability and success by Bishop Butler, in his 
Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. It is 
not so much the object of this author to found any 
positive argument on the accordancy which subsists 
between the processes of the divine administration in 
nature, and the processes ascribed to God by revela- 
tion, as to repel the argument founded upon their 
supposed discordancy. To one of the second class* 
the argument of Bishop Butler is not called for ; but 
as to one of the first class, we can conceive nothing 
more calculated to quiet his difficulties. He believes 
a God, and he must therefore believe the character 
and existence of God to be reconcileable with all that 
he observes in the events and phenomena around him. 
He questions the claims of the New Testament to be 
a revelation from heaven, because he conceives, that 
it ascribes a plan and an economy to the Supreme 
Being, which are unworthy of his character. We 
offer no positive solution of this difficulty. We pro- 
fess ourselves to be too little acquainted with the 
character of God ; and that in this little corner of 
bis works, we see not far enough to offer wy faftVb* 
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ion on the merits of a government, which embra- 
ces worlds, and reaches eternity. We think we do 
enough, if we give a sufficiency of external proof for 
the New Testament being a true and authentic mes- 
sage from heaven ; and that therefore nothing re- 
mains for us, but to attend and to submit to it. But 
the argument of Bishop Butler enables us to da still 
more than this* It enables us to say, that the very 
thing objected against in Christianity exists in na- 
ture ; and that therefore the same God who is the 
author of nature, may be the author of Christianity. 
We do not say that any positive evidence can be 
founded upon this, analogy. But in as far as it goes 
to repel the objection, it is triumphant. A man has 
no right to retain his theism, if he rejects Christian- 
ity upon difficulties to which natural religion is equal- 
ly liable. If Christianity tells us, that the guilt of 
a father has brought suffering and vice upon his 
posterity, it is what we see exemplified in a thousand 
instances among the families around us. If it tells 
us, that the innocent have suffered for the guihy, it 
is nothing more than what all history and all obser- 
vation have made perfectly familiar to us. If it tills 
us of one portion of the human race being distinguish- 
ed by the sovereign will of the Almighty for superior 
knowledge, or superior privileges, it only adds one 
inequality more to the many inequalities which we 
perceive every day in the gifts of nature, of fortune, 
and of providence. In short, without entering into 
all the details of that argument, which Butler has 
brought forward in a way so masterly and decisive, 
there is not a single impeachment which can be offer- 
erf against the God of Christianity, that may not, if 
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consistently proceeded upon, be offered against ttie 
God of Nature itself; if the one be unworthy of God, 
the other is equally so ; and if in spite of these diffi- 
culties, you still retain the conviction, that there is a 
God of Nature, it is not fair or rational to suffer 
them to outweigh aH that positive evidence and testi- 
mony, which have been adduced for proving that the 
same God is the God of Christianity also. 



CHAP. IX. 



ON THE WAY OF PROPOSING THE ARGUMENT TO 
ATHEISTICAL INFIDELS. 

If Christianity be still resisted, it appears to us 
that the only consistent refuge is Atheism. The very 
same peculiarities in the dispensation of the Gospel, 
which lead the infidel to reject it as unworthy of God, 
go to prove, that nature is unworthy of him, and land 
us in the melancholy conclusion, that whatever theory 
can be offered as to the mysterious origin and exist- 
ence of the things w hich be, they are not under the 
dominion of a supreme and intelligent mind. Nor 
do we look upon Atheism as a more hopeless species 
of infidelity than Deism, unless in so far as it proves 
a more stubborn disposition of the heart to resist 
every religious conviction. Viewed purely as an 
intellectual subject, we look upon the mind of an 
Atheist, as in a better state of preparation for the 
proofs of Christianity than the mind of a Deist. 
The one is a blank surface, on which evidence may 
make a fair impression, and where the finger of his- 
tory may inscribe its credible and well-attested infor- 
mation. The other is occupied with pre-conceptions. 
It will not take what history offers to it. It puts 
itself into the same unphilosopbical posture, in which 
the mind of a prejudiced Cartesian opposed its theory 
of the heavens to the demonstration and measure- 
ments of Newton. The theory of the Deist upon a 
subject, where truth is still more inaccessible, and 
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•peculation still more presumptuous, sets him to 
resist the only safe and competent evidence that>can 
be appealed to. What was originally the evidence 
of observation, and is now transformed into the evi- 
dence of testimony, comes down to us in a series of 
historical documents, the closest and most consistent 
that all antiquity can furnish. It is the unfortunate 
theory which forms the grand obstacle to the admis- 
sion of the Christian miracles, and which leads the 
Deist to .an exhibition of himself so unphilosophical, 
as that of trampling on the soundest laws of evidence, 
by bringing an historical fact under the tribunal of & 
theoretical principle. The deistical speculation of 
Bousseau, by which he neutralized the testimony of 
the first Christians, is as complete a transgression 
against the temper and principles of true science, as 
ft category of Aristotle when employed to overrule an 
experiment in chemistry. But however this be, it is 
evident that Rousseau would have given a readier 
reception to the Gospel history, had his mind not 
been preoccupied with the speculation ; and the neg- 
ative state of Atheism would have been more favora- 
ble to the admission of those facts, which are connect- 
ed with the origin and establishment of our religion s 
in the world. 

This suggests the way in which the evidence for 
Christianity should be carried home to the mind of 
ia Atheist. He sees nothing in the phenomena 
around him, that can warrant him to believe in the 
existence of a living and intelligent principle, which 
gave birth and movement to all things. He docs ^t 
flay that he would refuse credit to the existence jx 
God tipon sufficient evidence, but he says that there 
Toil. i. 15 
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are not such appearances of design in nature, as to 
supply him with that evidence. He does not deny 
the existence of God to be a possible truth ; but he 
affirms, that while there is nothing before him but the 
consciousness of what passes within, and the obser- 
vation of what passes without, it remains an assertion 
destitute of proof, and can have no more effect upon 
his conviction than any other nonentity of the ima- 
gination. There is a mighty difference between not 
proven and disproven. We see nothing in the argu- 
ment of the Atheists which goes farther than to 
establish the former sentence upon the question of 
God's existence. It is altogether an argument ab 
ignorantia ; and the same>ignorance which restrains 
them from asserting in positive terms that God exists, 
equally restrains them from asserting in positive 
terms that God does not exist. The assertion may 
be offered, that, in some distant regions of the crea- 
tion, there are tracts of space which, instead of being 
occupied like the tracts around us with suns and 
planetary systems, teem only with animated, beings, 
who, without being supported like us en the firm 
surface of a world, have the power of spontaneous 
movements in free spaces. We cannot say that the 
assertion is not true, but we can say that it is not 
proven. It carries in it no positive character either 
of truth or falsehood, and may therefore be admitted 
on appropriate and satisfying evidence. But till 
that evidence comes, the mind is in a state entirely 
neutral ; and such we conceive to be the neutral 
state of the Atheist, as to what he holds to be the 
unproved assertion of the existence of God. 
To the neutral mind of the Atheist, then, unfur- 
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ntehed aB it is with any previous conception, wo offer 
the historical evidence of Christianity. We do not 
ask him to presume the existence of God. We ask 
him to examine the miracles of the New Testament 
merely as recorded events, and to admit no other 
principle into the investigation, than those which are 
held to be satisfying and decisive, on any other sub- 
ject of written testimony. The sweeping principle 
upon which Rousseau, filled with his own assump- 
tions, condemned the historical evidence for the truth 
of the Gospel narrative, can have no influence on the 
blank and unoccupied mind of an Atheist. He has 
no presumptions upon the subject ; for to his eye the 
phenomena of nature sit so loose and unconnected 
with that intelligent Being, to whom they have been 
referred as their origin, that he does not feel himself 
entitled, from these phenomena, to ascribe any exis- 
tence, any character, any attributes, or any method 
of administration to such a Being. He is therefore 
in the best possible condition for submitting liis un- 
derstanding to the entire impression of the historical 
evidence. Those difficulties which perplex the De- 
ist, who cannot recognize in the God of the New 
Testament the same features and the same principles 
in which they have invested the God of nature, are 
no difficulties to him. He has no God of nature to 
confront with that real though invisible power which 
lay at the bottom of those astonishing miracles, on 
which history has stamped her most authentic char* 
acters. Though the power which presided there 
should be an arbitrary, an unjust, or a malignant 
being, all this may startle a Deist, but it will not 
prevent a consistent Atheist from acquiescing in any 
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legitimate inference, to which the miracles of the 
Gospel, viewed in the simple light of historical facts, 
may chance to carry him. He cannot bring his an- 
tecedent information into play upon this question. 
He professes to have no antecedent information da' 
the subject; and this sense of his entire ignorance* 
which lies at the bottom of his Atheism, would ex- 
punge from his mind all that is theoretical, and make 
it the passive recipient of every thing which obser- 
vation offers to its notice, or which credible testimony 
has brought down to it of the history of past ages. 

What then, we ask, does the Atheist make of the 
miracles of the New Testament ? If he questions 
their truth, he must do it upon grounds that are 
purely historical. He is precluded from every other 
ground by the very principle on which he has rested 
his Atheism ; and we therefore, upon the strength of 
that testimony which has been already exhibited* 
press* the admission of these miracles as facts. If 
there be nothing then, in the ordinary phenomena of 
nature, to infer a God, do these extraordinary phe* 
nomena supply him with no argument ! Does a voice 
from heaven make no impression upon him ! And we 
have the best evidence which history can furnish, that 
such a voice was uttered ; " This is my beloved Son* 
in whom I am well pleased," We have the evidence 
of a fact, for the existence of that very Being from 
whom the voice proceeded, and the evidence of a 
thousand facts, for a power superior to nature j 
because, on the impulse of a volition, it counteracted 
her laws and processes, it allayed the wind, it gavti 
sight to the blind, health to the diseased, and, at the 
utterance of a voice, it gave life to the dead. The 
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ostensible agent in all these wonderful proceedings 
gave not only credentials of his power, but he gavo 
such credentials of his honesty, as dispose our under- 
standing to receive his explanation of them. We do 
not avail ourselves of any other principle than what 
an Atheist will acknowledge. He understands as 
well as we do, the natural signs of veracity, which lie 
in the tone, the manner, the countenance, the high 
moral expression of worth and benevolence, and, 
above all, in that firm and undaunted constancy, which 
neither contempt, nor poverty, nor death, could shift 
from any of its positions. All these claims upon our 
belief, were accumulated to an unexampled degree 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; and when we 
couple with them his undoubted miracles, and the 
manner in which his own personal appearance was 
followed up by a host of witnesses, who, after a catas- 
trophe which would have proved a death-blow to any 
cause of imposture, offered themselves to the eye of 
the public, with the same powers, the same evidence, 
and the same testimony, it seems impossible to re- 
sist his account of the invisible principle, which gave 
birth and movement to the whole of this wonderful 
transaction. Whatever Atheism we may have foun- 
ded on the common phenomena around us, here is a 
atw phenomenon which demands our attention,— 
flie testimony of a man, who, in addition to evidences 
•ft honesty,, more varied and more satisfying than 
were ever offered by a brother of the species, had a 
voice from the clouds, and the power of working 
miracles, to vouch for him. We do not think, that 
the account which this man gives of himself can he 
-viewed either with indifference or distrust, and tt 
-vol*, i. 15* 
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Bible from the high place which belongs to it, as the 
only tribunal to which the appeal should be made, or 
from which the decision should be looked for. 

But it is not merely among partizans or the advo- 
cates of a system , that we meet with this indifference 
to the authority of what is written. It lies at the 
bottom of. a great deal of that looseness, both in prac- 
tice and speculation, which we meet with every day 
in society, and which we often hear expressed in 
familiar conversation. Whence that list of maxim* 
which are so indolently conceived, but which, at the 
same time, are so faithfully proceeded upon? "We 
have all our passions and infirmities ; but we have 
honest hearts, and that will make up for them. Men 
are not all cast in the same mould. God will not call 
us to task too rigidly for our foibles ; at least this is 
our opinion, and God can never be so unmerciful, or 
so unjust, as to bring us to a severe and unforgiving 
tribunal for the mistakes of the understanding.* 
Now it is not licentiousness in general, which we are 
speaking against. It is against that sanction which 
it appears to derive from the self-formed maxims of 
him who is guilty of it. It is against the principle^ 
that either an error of doctrine, or an indulgence of 
passion, is to be exempted from condemnation, be- 
cause it has an opinion of the mind to give it counts* 
nance and authority. What we complain of is* that 
a man no sooner sets himself forward and says, « tltia 
is my sentiment," than he conceives that aU culpa- 
bility is taken away from the error, either of practice 
or speculation, into which he has fallen. The care- 
lessness with which the opinion has been formed, is 
of no account in the estimate* VXfexto wwq e*is*- 
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tence of the opinion, which is pleaded in vindication, 
and under the authority of our maxim, and our mode 
of thinking, every man conceives himself to have a 
right to his own way and his own peculiarity. 
Now this might be all very fair, were there no Bible 
. and np revelation in existence. Bat it is not fair, 
that all this looseness, and aU this variety, should be 
still floating in the world, in the face of an authori- 
tative communication from God himself. Had no 
message come to us from the Fountain-head of truth, 
it were natural enough for every individual mind to 
betake itself to its own speculation. But a message 
has come to us, bearing on its forehead every char- 
acter of authenticity ; and is it right now, that the 
question of our faith, or of our duty, should be com- 
mitted to the capricious variations of this man'b taste, 
or of that man's fancy ? Oar maxim, and our senti- 
ment ! God has put an authoritative stop to aH this. 
He has'spoken, and the right or the liberty of specu- 
lation no longer remains to us. The question now 
is, not " What thinkest thou ?" In the days of Pagan 
antiquity, no other question could be put ; and to the 
wretched delusions and idolatries of .that period let 
us see what kind of answer the human mind is capa- 
ble of making, when left to its own guidance, and its 
own authority. But we call ourselves Christians, 
and profess to receive the Bible as the directorv of 
our faith $ and the only question in which we are 
concerned, is, " What is written in the law ? how 
readest thou 2". 

' But there is a way of escaping from this conclu- 
sion. No man calling himself a Christian, will ever 
disown in words the authority of the Bible. What- 
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over be counted the genuine interpretation, it most 
be submitted to. But in the act of coming to this 
interpretation, it will be observed, there is room fo? 
the unwarrantable principles which we are attempt- 
ing to expose. The business of a scripture critic is 
to give a fair representation of the sense of all its 
passages as they exist in the original.. Now, this is 
a process which requires some investigation* and it 
is during the time that this process is carrying on, 
that the tendencies and antecedent opinions of the 
mind are suffered to mislead the inquirer from the 
true principles of the business in which he is employ- 
ed. The mind and meaning of the author, who ii 
translated, is purely a question of language, and 
should be decided upon no other principles than those 
of grammar or philology. Now, what we complaii 
of is, that while this principle is recognized and acted 
upon in every other composition which has come 
down to us from antiquity, it lias been most glaringly j 
departed from in the case of the Bible ; that the meafr 
iug of its author, instead of being made singly and 
entirely a question of grammar, has been made a \ 
question of metaphysics, or a question of sentiment j 
that instead of the argument resorted to being, " such 
must be tfie rendering from the structure of the Ian- • 
guage, and the import and significance of its phrases," i 
it has been, " such must be the rendering from the 
analogy of the faith, the reason of the thing, the 
character of the Divine mind, and the wisdom of all 
his dispensations. 99 And whether this argument be 
formally insisted upon or not, we have still to com- 
plain, that in reality it has a most decided influence 
on the understanding of many a Christian j and in 
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Oils way, the creed which exists in his mind, instead 
of being a fair transcript of the New Testament, is 
the result of a compromise which has been made 
between its authoritative decisions and the specula- 
Sons of his own fancy. 

What is tho reason why there Is so much more 
unanimity among critics and grammarians about the 
sense of any ancient author, than about the sense of 
the New Testament ? Because the one is made purely 
a question of criticism : The other has been compli- 
cated with the uncertain fancies of a daring and pre- 
sumptuous theology. Could we only dismiss these 
fancies, sit down like a school-boy to his task, and 
look upon the study of divinity as a mere work of 
translation, then we would expect the same unanimi- 
ty among Christians that we meet with among schol- 
ars and literati, about the system of Epicurus or the 
philosophy of Aristotle. But here lies the distinction 
between the two cases. When we make out, by a 
critical examination of the Greek of Aristotle, that 
such was his meaning, and such his philosophy, the 
result carries no authority with it, and our mind 
retains the congenial liberty of its own speculations. 
But if we make out by a critical examination of the 
Greek of St. Paul, that sirch is the theology of the 
New Testament, we are bound to submit to this the- 
ology 5 and our minds must surrender every opinion, 
however dear to it. It is quite in vain to talk of the 
my8teriousness of the subject, as being the cause of 
the want of unanimity among Christians. It may b$ 
mysterious, in reference to our former conceptions. 
It may be mysterious in the utter impossibility of 
reconciling it with our own assumoft. twvw»> *xA 
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self-formed principles. It may be mysterious in the 
difficulty which we feel in comprehending the manner 
of the doctrine, when we ought to be satisfied with 
the authoritative revelation which has been made tn 
us of its existence and its truth. But if we could 
only abandon all our former conceptions, if we felt 
that our business was to submit to the oracles of God, 
and that we are not called upon to effect a reconcili- 
ation between a revealed doctrine of the Bible, and 
an assumed or excogitated principle of our own $— 
then we are satisfied, that we would find the lan- 
guage of the Testament to have as much clear, and 
precise, and didactic simplicity, as the language of 
any sage or philosopher that has come down to us. 
Could we only get it reduced to a mere question of 
language, we should look at no distant period for the 
establishment of a pure and unanimous Christianity 
in the world. But, no. While the mind and the 
meaning of any philosopher is collected from his 
words, and these words tried, as to their import and 
significance, upon the appropriate principles of criti- 
cism, the mind and the meaning of the Spirit of God 
is not collected upon the same pure and competent 
principles of investigation. In order to know the 
mind of the Spirit, the communications of the Spirit, 
and the expression of these communications in writ- 
ten language, should be consulted. These are the 
only data upon which the inquiry should be instituted. 
But, no. Instead of learniug the designs and chaN 
acter of the Almighty from his own mouth, we sit in 
judgment upon them ; and make otfr conjecture of 
what they should be, take the precedency of his 
revelation of what they are. We do him the flam* 
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injustice that we do to an acquaintance, whose 
proceedings and whose intentions we venture to 
pronounce upon, while we refuse him a hearing, or 
turn away from the letter in which he explains him- 
self. No wonder, then, at the want of unanimity 
among Christians, so long as the question of " What 
thinfcest thou ?" is made the principle of their creed, 
and, for the safe guidance of criticism, they have 
committed themselves to the endless caprices of the 
human intellect. Let the principle of " what think- 
est thou 9 ? be exploded, and that of" what rcadest 
thou* be substituted in its place. Let us take our 
lesson as the Almighty places it before us, and, in- 
stead of being the judge of his conduct, be satisfied 
with the safer and humbler office of being the inter- 
preter of his language. 

Now this principle is not exclusively applicable fo 
the learned. The great bulk of Christians have no 
access to the Bible in its original languages ; but 
they have access to the common translation, and 
they may be satisfied by the concurrent testimony of 
the learned among the different sectaries of this 
country, that the translation is a good one. We do 
not confine the principle to critics and translators ; 
we press it upon all. We call upon them not to form 
their divinity by independent thinking, but to receive 
it by obedient reading, to take the words as they 
stand, and submit to the plain English of the Scrip- 
tures which lie before them. It is the office of a 
translator to give a faithful representation of the 
original* Now that this faithful representation has 
beeu given, it is our part to peruse it with c%x* *x\\ 
to take a fair and a faithful impression ot Vt» \V\^ 

vol. i. 16 
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our part to purify our understanding of all its pre* 
vious conceptions. We must bring a free and unoe- 
cupied mind to the exercise. It must not be the 
pride or the obstinacy of self-formed opinions, or the 
haughty independence of him who thinks he has 
reached the manhood of his understanding. We 
must bring with us the docility of a child, if we want 
to gain the kingdom of heaven. It must riot be a 
partial, but an entire and unexcepted obedience. 
There must be no garbling of that which is entire, 
no darkening of that which is luminous, no softening 
down of that which is authoritative or severe. The 
Bible will allow of no compromise. It professes to 
be the directory of our faith, and claims a total ascen- 
dency over the souls and the understandings of men. 
It will enter into no composition with us, or our 
natural principles. It challenges the whole mind as 
its due, and it appeals to the truth of heaven for the 
high authority of its sanctions. " Whosoever addeth 
to, or taketh from, the words of this book, is accursed/ 9 
is the absolute language in which it delivers itselt 
This brings us to its terms. There is no way of 
escaping after this. We must bring every thought 
into the captivity of its obedience, and as closely as 
ever lawyer stuck to his document or his extract, 
must we abide by the rule and the doctrine which this 
authentic memorial of God sets before us. 

Now we hazard the assertion, that, with a number 
of professing Christians, there is not this unexcepted 
submission of the understanding to the authority of 
the Bible ; and that the authority of the Bible is often 
modified, and in some cases superseded by the au- 
thority of other principles. One of these principles 
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is the reason of the thing; We do not know if this 
principle would be at all felt or appealed to by the 
earliest Christians. It may perhaps by the disputa- 
tions or the philosophising among converted Jews 
and Greeks, but not certainly by those of whom Paul 
said, that " not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, were called/' They 
turned from dumb idols to serve the living and the true 
God. There was nothing in their antecedent theol- 
ogy, which they could have any respect for : Nothing 
which they could confront, or bring into competition 
with the doctrines of the New Testament. In those 
days, the truth as it is in Jesus came to the mind of 
its disciples, recommended by its novelty, by its 
gnandeur, b& the power and recency of its evidences, 
and above all by its vast and evident superiority over 
the fooleries of a degrading Paganism. It does not 
occur t<* us, that men in these circuihstances would 
ever think of sitting in judgment over the mysteries 
of that sublime faith which had charmed them into 
an abandonment of their earlier religion. It rather 
strikes us, that they would receive them passively ; 
that, like scholars who had all to learn, they would take 
theii lesson as they found it ; that the information of 
their teachers would be enough for them ; and that 
the restless tendency of the human mind to specula- 
tion, would for a time find ample enjoyment in the 
rich and splendid discoveries, which broke like a 
flood of light upon the world. But we are in differ- 
ent circumstances. To us, these discoveries, rich 
and splendid as they are, have lost the freshness of 
novelty. The sun of righteousness, like the sun in 
the firmament, has become fanriVurc\zt& ta \& Vs 
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possession. In a few ages, the human mind deserted 
its guidance, and rambled as much as ever in quest of 
new speculations. It is true, that they took a juster 
and loftier flight since the days of Heathenism. Bat 
it was only because they walked in the light of reve- 
lation. They borrowed of the New Testament with- 
out acknowledgment, and took its beauties and its 
truths to deck their own wretched fancies ^nd self- 
constituted systems. In the process of time, the 
delusion multiplied and extended. Schools were 
formed, and the ways of the Divinity were as confi- 
dently theorized upon, as the processes of chemistry* 
or the economy of the heavens. Universities wen 
endowed, and natural theology took its place in the 
circle of the sciences. Folios were written, and the 
respected luminaries of a former age poured their 4 
priori and their a posteriori demonstrations on the 
world. Taste, and sentiment, and imagination, grew 
apace; and every raw untutored principle which 
poetry could clothe in prettiness, or over which the 
hand x>f genius could throw the graces of sensibility 
£hd elegance, was erected into a principle -of the 
divine government, and made to preside over the 
counsels of the Deity. In the mean time, the Bible 
which ought to supersede all, was itself superseded. 
It was quite in vain to say that it was the only au- 
thentic record of an actual embassy which God had 
sent into the world. It was quite in vain to plead its 
testimonies, its miracles, and the unquestionable ful- 
filment of its prophecies. These mighty claims must 
lie over, and be suspended, till we have settled— 
what ? the reasonableness of its doctrines. We must 
bring the theology of Gaff a amXros&^Aw? ta the 
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bar of oar self-formed theology. The Bible, instead 
of being admitted as the directory of our/ faith upon 
its external evidences, must be tried upon the merits 
of the work itself; and if our verdict be favorable, it 
must be brought in, not as a help to our ignorance, 
but as a corollary td our demonstrations. But is 
this ever done ? Yes ! by Dr. Samuel Clarke, and a 
whole host of followers and admirers. Their first 
step in the process of theological study, is to furnish 
their minds with the principles of natural theology. 
Christianity, before its external proofs are looked at 
or listened to, must be brought under the tribunal of 
these principles. All the difficulties which attach to 
the reason of the thing, or the fitness of the doctrines, 
mast be formally discussed, and satisfactorily got 
over. A voice was heard from heave?), saying of 
Jesus Christ, " This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.' 9 
The men of Galilee saw him ascend from the dead to 
the heaven which he now occupies. The men of 
Galilee gave their testimony ; and it is a testimony 
which stood the fiery trial of persecution in a former 
age, and of sophistry in this. And yet, instead of 
hearing Jesus Christ as disciples, they sit in author- 
ity over him as judges. Instead of forming their 
divinity after the Bible, they try the Bible by their 
antecedent divinity ; and this book, with all its 
mighty train of evidences* must drivel in their anti- 
ehambers, till they have . pronounced sentence of 
admission, when they have got its doctrines to agree 
with their own airy and unsubstantial speculations. 

We do not condemn the exercise of reason in mat- 
ters of theology. It is the part of reason to form its 
conclusions, when it has data and ercvtoiKftii \KRat* 

roz. j. 16* 
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it. But it is equally the part of reason to abstain 
from. its conclusions, when these evidences are want- 
ing. Reason can judge of the external evidences for 
Christianity, because it can discern the merits of 
human testimony : and it can perceive the truth or 
the falsehood of such obvious credentials as the per- 
formance of a miracle, or the fulfilment of a prophecy. 
But reason is not entitled to sit in judgment over 
those internal evidences, which many a presumptu- 
ous theologian has attempted to derive from the rea- 
son of the thing, or from the agreement of the doctrine 
with the fancied character and attributes of the Deity. 
One of the most useful exercises of reason, is. to 
ascertain its limits, and to keep within them; to 
abandon the field of conjecture, and to restrain itself 
within that safe and certain barrier which forms the 
boundary of human experience. However humilia- 
ting you may conceive it, it is this which lies at the 
bottom of Lord Bacon's philosophy, and it is to this 
that modern science is indebted for all her solidity, 
and all her triumphs. Why does philosophy flourish 
in our days ? Because her votaries have learned to. 
abandon their own creative speculations, and to 
submit to evidence, let her conclusions be as painful 
and as unpalatable as they will. Now all that we 
want, is to carry the same lesson and the same prin- 
ciple into theology. Our business is not to guess, 
but to learn. After we have established Christianity 
to be an authentic message from God upon those 
historical grounds, on which the reason and experi- 
ence of man entitle him to form his conclusions*— 
nothing remains for us, but an unconditional surren- 
der of the mind to the subject o£ tto message* We 
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have a right to sit in judgment over the credentials 
of heaven's ambassador, but we have no right to sit 
in judgment over the information he gives us. We 
have no right either to refuse or to modify that infor- 
mation, till we have accommodated it to our previous 
conceptions. It is very true that if the truths which 
he delivered lay within the field of human observa- 
tion, he brings himself under the tribunal of our 
antecedent knowledge. Were he to tell us, that the 
bodies of the planetary system moved in orbits which 
are purely circular, we would oppose to him the 
observations and measurements of astronomy. Were 
he to tell us, that in winter the sun never shone, and 
that in summer no cloud ever darkened the brilliancy 
of his career, we would oppose to him the certain 
remembrances* both of ourselves and of our whole 
neighbourhood. Were he to tell us, that we were 
perfect men, because we were free from passion, and 
loved our neighbours as ourselves, we would oppose 
to him the history of our own lives, and the deeply- 
seated consciousness of our own infirmities. On all 
these subjects, we can confront him : but when he 
brings truth from a quarter which no human eye ever 
explored ; when he {ells us the mind of the Deity, 
and brings before us the counsels of that invisible 
Being, whose arm is abroad upon all worlds, and 
whose views reach to eternity, he is beyond the ken 
of eye or ofjtelescope, and we must submit to him. 
We have no more right to sit in judgment over his 
information, than .we have to sit in judgment over 
the information of any other visitor, who lights upon 
pur planet, from some distant and unknown part of 
the universe, and tolls us what wotVla ?<& V& ^v&* 
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remote tracts which are beyond the limits of our 
astronomy, and how the Divinity peoples them with 
his wonders. Any previous conceptions of ours art 

' of no more value than the fooleries of an infant f and 
should we offer to resist or to modify upon the 
strength of these conceptions, we would be as un- 
sound and as unphilosophical as ever schoolman was 
with his categories, or Cartesian with his whirlpools 
of ether. 

Let us go back to the first Christians of the Gen- 
tile world. They turned from dumb idols to serve 
the living and the true God. They made a simple and 
entire transition from a state as bad, if not worse* 
than that of entire ignorance, to the Christianity of 
the New Testament. Their previous conceptions, 
instead of helping them, behoved to be utterly aban* 
doned ; nor was there that intermediate step which 
so many of us think to be necessary, and which we 
dignify with the name of the rational theology of 
nature. In those days this rational theology was 
unheard of; nor have we the slightest reason to 
believe that they were ever initiated into its doctrines,' 
before they were looked upon as fit to be taught the 
peculiarities of the Gospel. They were translated 
at once from the absurdities- of Paganism to thai 
Christianity which has come down to us, in the 
records of the evangelical history, and the epistles 
which their teachers addressed to them. They saw 
the miracles ; they acquiesced in them, as satisfying 
credentials of an inspired teacher ; ithey took the 
whole of their religion from his mouth ; their faith 
came by bearing, and hearing by the words of a 

divine messenger. This -vtw Mt ^froraa, and 
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it ought to be ours. We do not see the miracles, 
hot we see their reality through the medium of that 
'dear and unsuspicious testimony which has been 
handed down to us. We should admit them as the 
credentials of an embassy from God. We should 
take the whole of our religion from the records of 
this embassy ; and, renouncing the idolatry of our 
own self-formed conceptions, we should repair to that 
word, which was spoken to them that heard it, and 
transmitted to us by the instrumentality of written 
language. The question with them was, What near- 
est thou ? The question with us is, whatreadest thou ? 
They had their idols, and they turned away from 
them. We have our fancies, and we contend, that* 
in the face of an authoritative revelation from heaven, 
it is as glaring idolatry in us to adhere to them, as it 
would be were they spread out upon canvas, or chis- 
elled into material form by the hands of a statuary. 
In the popular religions of antiquity, we see scarce- 
ly the vestige of a resemblance to that academical the- 
ism which is delivered in our schools, and figures 
away in the speculations of our moralists. The 
process of conversion among the first Christians was 

9 

a very simple one. It consisted of an utter abandon- 
ment of their heathenism, and an entire submission 
to those new truths which came to them through 
the revelation of the Gospel, and through it only. 
It was the pure theology of Christ and of his apos- 
tles., That theology whkh struts in fancied demon- 
stration from a professor's chair, formed no part of 
it. They listened as if they had all to learn : we 
listen as if it was our office to judge, and to giv* 
the message of God its due place and wtaot&Tftftcfe 
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among the principles which we had previously 
established. Now these principles were utterly 
unknown at the first publication of Christianity. 
The Galatians, and Corinthians, and Tbessalonians, 
and Philippians, had no conception of them. And 
yet, will any man say, that either Paul himself, or ! 
those who lived under his immediate tuition, had not 
enough to make them accomplished Christians, or 
that they fell short of our enlightened selves, in the j 
wisdom which prepares for eternity, because they 1 
wanted our rational theology as a stepping-stone to ' 
that knowledge which came, in pure and immediate 
revelation, from the Sou of God ? The Gospel was 
enough for them, and it should be enough for us also. * 
Every natural or assumed principle, which offers to 
abridge its supremacy, or evrn so much as to share 
with it in authority and direction, should be instantly 
discarded. Every opinion in religion should be 
reduced to the question of, What readest thou ? and 
the Bible be acquiesced in, and submitted to, as the 
alone directory of our faith, where we can get the 
whole will of God for the salvation of man. 

But is not this an enlightened age ? and, since the 
days of the Gospel, has not the wisdom of two thou- 
sand years accumulated upon the present generation 1 
has not science been enrich; d by discovery ? and is 
not theology one of the sciences ? Are the men of this 
advanced period to be restrained from the high exer- 
cise of their powers ? and, because the men of a 
remote and barbarous antiquity lisped and drivMIed 
in the infancy of their acquirements, is that any rear 
son why we should be restricted like do many school- 
boja to the lesson that \a afeWtfttoc* wtl It Va all true 
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this is a very enlightened age ; but on what field 
it acquired so flattering a distinction ? On the 
of experiment. The human mind owes all its 
press to the confinement of its efforts within the 
and certain limits of observation, and to the 
are restraint which it has imposed upon its spec- 
ive tendencies. Go beyond these limits, and the 
tan mind has not advanced a single inch by Its 
i independent exercises. All the philosophy which 
been reared by the labour of successive ages, is 
philosophy of facts reduced to general laws, or 
light under a general description from observed 
its of resemblance. A proud and wonderful fabric 
lo allow ; but we throw away the very instrument 
which it was built, the moment that we cease to 
srve, and begin to theorize and excogitate. Tell 
i single discovery, which has thrown a particle of 
t on the details of the divine administration. Tell 
i single truth in the whole field of experimental 
nee, which can bring us to the moral government 
he Almighty by any other road than his own rev- 
ion. Astronomy has taken millions of suns and 
ystems within its ample domain ; but the ways of 
1 to man stand at a distance as inaccessible as 
p j nor has it shed so much as a glimmering ove* 
counsels of that mighty and invisible Being, who 
in high authority over all worlds. The boasted 
joveries of modern science are all confined to that 
I, within which the senses of man can expatiate. 
5 moment we go beyond this field, they cease to 
liscoveries, and are the mere speculations of the 
;y. The discoveries of modern science t\*\t)Yb. 
, imparted a new energy to the a&rtm*fflX. v& 
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question* They all serve to exalt the Deity, but 
they do not contribute a single iota to the explana- 
tion of his purposes. They make him greater, but 
they do not make him more comprehensible. He is 
more shrouded in mystery than ever. It is not him- 
self whom we see, it is his workmanship ; and every 
new addition to its grandeur or to its variety, which 
philosophy opens to our contemplation, throws our 
understanding at a greater distance than before, from 
the mind and conception of the sublime Architect. 
Instead cf the God of a single world, we now see him 
presiding in all the majesty of his high attributes, 
over a mighty range of innumerable systems. To. 
our little eye he is wrapt in more awful mysterions- 
ness, and every new glimpse which astronomy gives 
us of the universe, magnifies, to the apprehension of 
our mind, that impassible barrier which stands be- 
tween the counsels of its Sovereign, and those fugi- 
tive beings who strut their evanescent hour in the 
humblest of its mansions. If this invisible Being 
would only break that mysterious silence in which 
he has wrapt himself, we feel that a single word from 
his mouth, would be worth a world of darkling spec- 
ulations. Every new triumph which the mind of 
man achieves in the field of discovery, binds us more 
firmly to our Bible ; and by the very proportion in 
which philosophy multiplies the wonders of God, 
do we prize that book, on which the evidence of 
history has stamped the character of his authentic 
communication. 

The course of the moon in the heavens has exer- 
cised astronomers for a long series of ages, and now 
that they are able to 2La8\^\v ^\\\^\\t^\iV^YUftft of 
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its period, it may be counted one of the most signal 
triumphs of the modern philosophy. The question 
lav within the limits of the field of observation, ft 
was accessible to measurement, and, upon the sure 
principles of calculation, men of science have brought 
forward the confident solution of a problem, the most 
difficult and trying that ever was submitted to the 
human intellect. But let it never be forgotten, that 
those very maxims of philosophy which guided them 
so surely and so triumphantly within the field of 
observation, also restrained them from stepping be- 
yond it ; and though none were more confident than 
they whenever they had evidence and experiment to 
enlighten them, yet none were more scrupulous in 
abstaining to pronounce upon any subject, where 
evidence and experiment were wanting. Let us 
Suppose that one of their number, flushed with the 
triumph of success, passed on from the work of cal- 
culating the periods of the moon, to theorise upon its 
chemical constitution* The former question lies 
within the field of phservation, the other is most 
thoroughly beyond it ; and there is not a man, whose 
mind is disciplined to the rigour and sobriety of 
modern science, that would not look upon the theory 
with the same contempt, as if it were the dream of a 
poet, or the amusement of a schoolboy. We have 
heard much of the moon, and of the volcanoes which 
blaze upon its surface. Let us have incontestible 
evidence, that a falling stone proceeds from the 
eruption of one of these volcanoes, and the chemistry 
of the moon will receive more illustration from the 
analysis of that stone, than from all the snecula&\&\>& 
of a// the theorists. It brings the queatum V\\ ^\\V 

VOIr. J. \f 
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within the limits of observation. It now becomes a 
fair subject for the exercise of the true philosophy. 
The eye can now see, and the hand can now handle 
it ; and the information furnished by the laborious 
drudgery of experimental men, will be received as a 
truer document, than the theory of any philosopher, 
however ingenious, or however splendid. 

At the hazard of being counted fanciful, we bring 
forward the above as a competent illustration of the 
principle which we are attempting to establish. We ' 
do all homage to modern science, nor do we dispute 
the loftiness of its pretensions. But we maintain, 
that however brilliant its career in those tracts of 
philosophy, where it has the light of observation to 
conduct it, the philosophy of all that lies without the 
field of observation is as obscure and inaccessible as 
ever. We maintain, that to pass from the motions 
of the moon to an unauthorised speculation upon the 
chemistry of its materials, is a presumption disown- 
fed by philosophy. We ought to feel, that it would 
be a 'still more glaring transgression of all her max- 

, ims, to pass from the brightest discovery in her cata- 
logue, to the ways of that mysterious Being, whom 
no eye hath seen, and whose mind is capacions as 
infinity. The splendour and the magnitude of what 
we do know, can never authorise us to pronounce 
upon what we do not know ; nor can we conceive a 
transition more violent or more unwarrantable, than 
to pass from the truths of natural science to a specu- 
lation on the details of God's administration, or the 
economy of his moral government. We hear much 
of revelations from heaven. Let any one of these 

bear the evidence of an actwa\ <tmmuta&t&&fe tat* 
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God himpelf, and all the reasonings of all the theolo- 
gians must vanish, and give place to the substance of 
this communication. Instead of theorising upon the 
nature and properties of that divine light which 
irradiates the throne of God, and exists at so immeas- 
urable a distance from our faculties, let us point our 
eyes to that emanation, which has actually come 
down to us. Instead of theorising upon the counsels 
of the divine mind, let us go to that volume which 
lighted upon our world nearly two thousand years 
ago, and which bears the most authentic evidence, t 
that it is the depository of part of these counsels. 
Let us apply the proper instrument to this examina- 
tion. Let us never conceive it to be a work of specu- 
lation or fancy. It is a pure work of grammatical 
analysis. It is an unmixed question of language. 
The commentator vtho opens this book with the one 
band and carries his system in the other, has nothing 
to do with it. We admit of no other instrument than 
the vocabulary and the lexicon. The man whom we 
look to is the scripture critic, who can appeal to his 
authorities for the import and significancy of phrases, 
and whatever be the strict result of his patient and 
profound philology, we submit to it. We call upon 
every enlightened disciple of Lord Bacon to approve 
the stops of this process, and to acknowledge, that 
the same habits of philosophising to which science is 
indebted for all her elevation in these latter days, will 
lead as to cast down all our lofty imaginations, and 
bring into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ. 

Bat something more remains to be done. Tte> 
mind may bare discernment enough to acq^tt&cfe Vw 
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the speculative justness of a principle ; but it may 
not have vigour or consistency enough to put it into 
execution. Lord Bacon pointed out the method of 
true philosophising; yet, in practice* he abandoned 
it, and his own physical investigations may be ranked 
among the most effectual specimens of that rash and 
unfounded theorising, which his own principles havt 
banished from the schools of philosophy. Sir Isaac 
Newton completed in his own person the character 
of the true philosopher. He not only saw the gene- 
ral principle, but he obeyed it. He both betook 
himself to the drudgery of observation, and heendured 
the pain which every mind must suffer in the act of 
renouncing its old habits of conception. We call 
upon our readers to have manhood and philosophy 
enough to make a similar sacrifice. It is not enough 
that the Bible be acknowledged as the only authentic 
source of information respecting the details of that 
moral economy, which the Supreme Being has insti- 
tuted for the government of the intelligent beings who 
occupy this globe* Its authenticity must be some- 
thing more than acknowledged. It must be felt, and, 
in act and obedience, submitted to. Let us put them 
to the test. « Verily I say unto you," says our 
Saviour, " unless a man shall be born again, he shall 
not enter into the kingdom of God." " By grace ye 
arc saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gi ft of God." " Justified freely by his grafte 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God has set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood." We need not multiply quota- 
tions ; but if there be any repugnance to the obvious 
truths which wc have annouTO^\*\Xv^w*^T\\OB«* 
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anguage of the Bible, his mind is not yet tutored to 
lie philosophy of the subject. It may be in the way, 
tut the final result is not yet arrived at. It is still a 
lave to the elegance*, or the plausibility of its old 
peculations; and though it admits the principle, 
hat every previous opinion must give way to the 
upreme authority of an actual communication from 
Jod, it wants consistency and hardihood to carry 
he principle into accomplishment. 
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Christianity makes no such profession. That it is de- 
signed for the single benefit of our world, is altogether a 
presumption of the Infidel himself— and feeling that this is 
not the only example of temerity which can be charged on 
* the enemies of our faith, I have allotted my second Discourse 
to the attempt of demonstrating the utter repugnance of 
such a spirit with the cautious and enlightened philosophy 
of modern times. 

In the course of this Sermon I have offered a tribute of 
acknowledgment to the theology of Sir Isaac Newton ; and 
in such terms, as if not farther explained, may he liable to 
misconstruction. The grand circumstance of applause in 
the character of this great man, is, that unseduced by all 
the magnificence of his own discoveries, he had a solidity of 
mind which could resist their fascination," and keep him in 
steady attachment to that book whose general . evidences 
stamped upon it the impress of a real communication from 
heaven. This was the sole attribute of his theology which 
I had in my eye when I presumed to eulogize it. I do not 
think, that, amid the distraction and the engrossment of hU 
other pursuits, he has at all times succeeded in his inter- 
pretation of the book ; else he would never, in my appre- 
hension, have abetted the leading doctrine of a sect, or a 
system, which has now nearly dwindled away from public 
observation. . 

In my third Discourse I am silent as to the assertion, 

 

and attempt to combat the inference that is founded on it. 
I insist, that upon all the analogies of nature and of provi- 
dence, we can lay no limit on the concbscension of God, 
or on the multiplicity of his regards even to the very hum- 
blest departments of creation ; and that it is not for us, 
who see the evidences of divine wisdom and care spread 
in such exhaustless profusion around us, to say, that the 
Deity would not lavish all the wealth of his wondrous 
attributes on the bdivatiorv &vt\i oi wtx ^Y\\&\^^*^\kv 
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At this point of the argument I trust that- the intelligent 
reader may be enabled to perceive in the adversaries of the 
gospel* a twofold dereliction from the maxims of the Baco- 
nian philosophy ; that, in the first instance, the assertion 
which forms the groundwork of their argument, is gratui- 
tously fetched out of an unknown region where they 
are utterly abandoned by the light of experience 5 and 
that, in the second instance, the inference they urge 
from it, is in the face of manifold and undeniable truths, 
all lying within the safe and accessible field of human 
observation. 

In my subsequent Discourses, I proceed to the informs* 
tions of the record. The infidel objection, drawn from 
astronomy, may be considered as by this time disposed of; 
and if we have succeeded in clearing it away, so as to 
deliver the Christian testimony from all discredit upon this 
ground, then may we submit, on the strength of other 
evidences, to be guided by its information. We shall thus 
learn, that Christianity has a far more extensive bearing on 
the other orders of creation than the infidel is disposed to 
allow; and whether he will own the authority of this 
information or not, he will, at least, be forced to admit, 
that the subject matter of the Bible itself is not chargea- 
ble with that objection which he has attempted to fasten 
upon it 

Thus had my only object been the refutation of the Infidel 
argument, I might have spared the last Discourses of the 
Volume altogether. But the tracts of Scriptural information 
to which they directed me, 1 considered as worthy of pro- 
secution on their own account— and I do think, that much 
may be gathered from these less observed portions of the 
field of revelation, to cheer, and to elevate, and to guide 
the believer. 

But, in the management of such a discussion as thSa* 
vol. i. 18 
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though for a great degree of this effect it would require t» 
be conducted in a far higher style than I am able to sustain, 
the taste of the human mind may be regaled, and its 
Understanding put into a 7 state of the most agreefcble 
exercise. Now, this is quite distinct from the conscience 
being made to feel the force of a personal application ; nor 
could I either bring this argument to its close in the pulpit, 
or offer it to the general notice of the world, without 
adverting, in the last Discourse, to a delusion which I fear, 
is carrying forward thousands, and tens of thousands to an 

undone eternity. 

I have closed the Volume with an Appendix of Scriptural 
authorities; I found that I could not Easily interweave 
them in the texture of the Work, and have, therefore, 
thought fit to present them in a separate form. I look for 
a twofold benefit from this exhibition— first, on those more 
general readers, who are ignorant of the Scriptures, and of 
the riches and variety which abound in them— -and, se- 
condly, on those narrow and intolerant professors, who 
take an alarm at the very sound and semblance of philoso- 
phy, and feel as if there was an utter irreconcileable 
antipathy between its lessons on the one hand, and the 
soundness and piety of the Bible on the other. It were 
well 1 conceive, for our cause, that the latter could become 
a little more indulgent on this subject ; that they gave up 
a portion of those ancient and' hereditary prepossessions^ 
which go so far to cramp and to enthral them 5 that they 
would suffer theology to take that wide range of argument 
and of illustration which belongs to her ; and that, less 
sensitively jealoug of any desecration being brought upon 
the Sabbath, or the pulpit, they would suffer her freely to 
announce all those truths, which either serve to protect 
Christianity from the contempt of science, or to protect 
the teachers of Christianity from those, invasions which are 
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practised both on the sacredness of the office, and on the 
solitudes of its devotional and intellectual labours. 

I shall only add, for the information of readers at a dis- 
tance, that these Discourses were chiefly delivered on the 
occasion of the week-day sermon that is preached in rota- 
tion by the Ministers of Glasgow* 



DISCOURSE I. 



A SKETCH OF THE MODERN ASTRONOMY. 



psalm viii. 3, 4. 

"When *I consider thy heavens, the *ork of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained ; What is man, that theu art mind- 
ful of him ? and the son of man, that thou visitest him." 

I* the reasonings of the Apostle Paul, we cannot 
fail to observe how studiously he accommodates his 
arguments to the pursuits, or principles, or prejudices 
of the people whom he was addressing. He often 
made a favourite opinion of their own the starting 
point of his explanation ; and educing a dexterous 
but irresistible train of argument from some princi- 
ple upon which each of the parties had a common 
understanding, did he force them out of all their 
opposition, by a weapon of their own choosing — nor , 
did he scruple to avail himself of a Jewish peculiarity, 
or a heathen superstition, or a quotation from Greek 
poetry, by which he might gain the attention of those 
whom he laboured to convince, and by the skilful 
application of which, he might " shut them up unto < 
the faith." 

Now, when Paul was thus addressing one class of 
an assembly or congregation, another class might*&K 
the time, here been shut out of al\&\rcct\Krcft%X» »k 

roL. i. 18* 
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application from his arguments. When he wrote an 
Epistle to a mixed assembly of Christianised Jews 
and Gentiles, he had often to direct such a process 
of argument to the former, as the latter would nei- 
ther require nor comprehend. Now, what should 
have been the conduct of the Gqntiles at the reading 
of that part of the Epistle which bore almost an 
exclusive reference to the Jews ? Should it be impa- 
tience at the hearing of something for which they 
had no relish or understanding ? Should it be a fretful 
disappointment, because every thing that was said, 
was not said for their edification ? Should it be angry 
discontent with the Apostle, because, leaving them in 
the dark, he had brought forward nothing for them* 
through the whole extent of so many successive chap- 
ters ? Some of them may have felt in this way ; brft 
surely it would have been vastly more Christian to 
have sat with meek and unfeigned patience, and to 
have rejoiced that the great Apostle had undertaken 
the management of these obstinate prejudices, which 
kept back so m^ny human beings from the partici- 
pation of the Gospel. And should Paul have had 
reason to rejoice, that, by the success of his arga» 
ments^e had reconciled one or any number of Jews 
to Christianity, then it was the part of these Gentiles* 
though receiving no direct or personal benefit from 
the arguments, to have blessed God, and rejoiced 
along with him* 

• Conceive, tb at Paul were at this moment alive, and 
zealously engaged in the work of pressing the Chris- 
tian religion on the acceptance of the various, classes 
of society \ Should be not still have acted on the 
principle of being all ttvijaga to di tokr\ %tawS&\* 
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not have accommodated his discussion to the prevail- 
ing taste, and literature, and philosophy of the times I 
Should he not have closed w\th the people, whom he 
was addressing, on some favourite principle of their 
own ; and, in the prosecution of this principle, might 
he not have got completely beyond the comprehension 
of a numerous class of zealous, humble, and devoted 
Christians ? Now, the question is not, how these 
would conduct themselves in such circumstances? 
but how should they do it ? Woyld it be right in them 
to sit with impatience, because the argument of the 
Apostles contained in it nothing in the way of comfort 
or edification to themselves ? Should not the benev- 
olence of the Gospel give a different direction to 
their feelings ? And, instead of that narrow, exclu- 
sive, and monopolizing spirit, which I -fear is too 
characteristic of the more declared professbrs of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, ought they not to be patient, 
and to rejoice ; when to philosophers, and to men of 
literary accomplishment, and to those who have the 
direction of the public taste among the upper walks 
of society, such arguments are addressed as may 
bring home to their acceptance also, " the words of 
this Kfe l" It is under the impulse of these conajder- 
ations, that I have, with some hesitation, prevailed 
upon myself to attempt an argument which I think 
fitted to soften and subdue those prejudices which lie 
at the bottom of what may be called the infidelity of 
natural science; if possible to bring over to the 
humility of the Gospel, those who expatiate with 
delight on the wonders and sublimities of creation ; 
and to convince them that a loftier wisdom al\V\AWcv 
that erea of their high and honourable ac^vremw^ 
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is the wisdom of him who is resolved to know-nothing 
but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 

It is truly a most Christian exercise, to extract a 
sentiment of piety from the works and the appearan- 
ces of nature. It has the authority of. the Sacred 
Writers upon its side, and even our Saviour himself 
gives it the weight and the solemnity of his example. 
« Behold the lilies of the field ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin, yet your heavenly Father careth for 
them." He expatiates on the beauty of a single 
flower, and draws from it the delightful argument of 
confidence in God. He gives us to see that taste 
may be combined with piety, and that the same heart 
may be occupied with all that is serious in the con- 
templations of religion, and be at the 'same time alive 
to the charms and the loveliness of nature. 

The Psalmist takes a still loftier flight* He 
leaves the world, and lifts his imagination to that 
mighty expanse which spreads above it and around 
it He wings his way through space, and wanders in 
thought over its immeasureable regions. Instead of 
a dark and unpeopled solitude, he sees it crowded 
with splendour, and filled with the energy of the 
Divine presence. Creation rises in its immensity 
before him, and the world, with all which it inherits, 
shrinks into littleness at a contemplation so vast and 
so overpowering. He wonders that he is not over- 
looked amid the grandeur and the variety which are 
on every side of him, and passing upward from the 
majesty of nature to the majesty of nature's Architect* 
he exclaims, " What is man that thou art mindful of 
bim, or the son of man that thou shouldest deign to 
Bit him ?» 
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U is not for us to say, whether inspiration revealed 
to the Psalmist the wonders of the modern astronomy; 
Bat even though the mind he a perfect stranger to 
the science of these enlightened times, the heavens 
present a great and an elevating spectacle, an im- 
mense concave reposing upon the circular boundary 
of the world, and the innumerable lights which are 
suspended from on high, moving with solemn regu- 
larity along its surface. It seems to have been at 
sight that the piety of the Psalmist was awakened by 
this contemplation, when the moon and the stars 
were visible, and not when the sun had risen in his 
strength, and thrown a splendour around him, which 
bore down and eclipsed all the lesser glories of the 
irmament. And there is much in the scenery of a 
nocturnal sky, to lift the soul to pious contemplation. 
That moon, and these stars, what are they ? They 
are detachedirom the world, and they lift you above 
it Yon feel withdrawn from the earth, and rise la 
lofty abstraction above this little theatre of human 
passions and human anxieties. The mind abandons 
itself to reverie, and is transferred in the testacy of 
Its thoughts, to distant and unexplored regions. It 
sees nature in the simplicity of her great elements, 
and it sees the God of nature invested with the Ugh 
attributes of wisdom and majesty. 

But what can these lights be ? The curiosity of the 
human mind is insatiable, and the mechanism of these 
wonderful heavens has, in all ages, been its subject 
and its employment. It has been reserved far these 
latter times, to resolve this great and interesting 
question. The snUimest powers of pUltotfifkj taK% 
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been called to ihe exercise, and astronomy may now 
be looked upon as the most certain and best estab- 
lished of the sciences. 

We all know that every visible object appears leas 
in magnitude as it recedes from the eye. The lofty 
▼essel as it retires from the coast, shrinks into little- 
ness, and at last appears in the form of a small- speck 
on the verge of the horizon* The eagle with its 
expanded wings, is a noble object ; but when it takes 
its flight into the upper regions of the air, it becomes 
less to the eye, and is seen like a dark spot upon the 
vault of heaven. The same is true of all magnitude* 
The heavenly bodies appeal* small to the eye of an 
inhabitant of this earth, only from the immensity of 
their distance. When we talk of hundreds of mil- 
lions of miles, it is got to be listened to as incredible. 
For remember that we are talking of those bodies 
which are scattered over the immensity of apace, and 
that space knows no termination. The conception 
is great and difficult, but the truth is unquestionable. 
By a process of measurement which it is unnecessary 
at present to explain, we have ascertained first the 
distance, and then the magnitude of some of those 
bodies which roll in the firmament ; that the sun, 
which presents itself to the eye under so diminutive 
a form, is really a globe, exceeding, by many thou- 
sands of times, the dimensions of the earth which we 
inhabit $ that the moon itself has the magnitude of a 
world ; and that even a few of those stars, which 
appear like so many lucid points to the unassisted 
eye of the observer, expand into large circles upon 
the application of the telescope, and are some of them 
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Mocb larger than the ball which, we treat! upon, and 
to which we proudly apply the denomination of the 
universe. 

- Now, what is tbe fair and obvious presumption I 
The world in which we live, is a round ball of a de- 
termined magnitude, and occupies its own placq in 
Hie' firmament. But when we explore the unlimited 
tracts of that space, which is every where around us, 
we' meet with other balls of equal or superior magni- 
tude, and from which our earth would either be 
invisible, or appear as small as any of those twink- 
ling stars which are seen on the canopy of heaven. 
Why then suppose that this little spot, little at least 
in the immensity which surrounds it, should be the 
exclusive abode of life and of intelligence ? What 
reason to think that those mightier globes which roll 
in other parts of creation, and which we have dis- 
covered to be worlds in magnitude, are not also 
worlds in use and in dignity ? Why should .we think 
that the great Architect of nature, supreme in wisdom 
as he is in power, would call these stately mansions 
into existence, and leave them unoccupied? When 
we cast our eye over the broad sea, and look at the 
country on the other side, we see nothing but the 
.blue land stretching obscurely over the distant hori- 
son. We are too far away to perceive the richness 
of its seenery, or to hear the sound of its population. 
Why not extend this principle to the still more dis- 
tant parts of the universe ? Wh&t though, from this 
remote point of observation, we can see nothing but 
the naked roundness of yon planetary orbs ? Are we 
therefore to say, that they are so many \a»l wcA wcv- 
peoplatf solitudes ; that desolation reiguaVfcWsrs \ax*> 
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of the universe bat oars ; that the whole energy of 
the divine attributes is expended on one insignificant 
corner of these mighty works ; and that to this earth 
alone belongs the bloom of vegetation, or the blessed- 
ness of life, or the dignity of rational and immortal 
existence ? 

But this is not all. We have something more than 
the mere magnitude of the planets to allege, in favour 
of the idea that they are inhabited.. We know that 
this earth turns round upon itself; and we observe 
that all those celestial bodies, which are accessible to 
such an observation, have the same movement. We 
know that the earth performs a yearly revolution 
round the sun ; . and we can detect in all the jrtanets 
which compose our system, a revolution of the same 
kind, and under the same circumstances. They have 
the same succession of day and night. They have 
the same agreeable vicissitude of the seasons. * To 
them, light and darkness succeed each other ; and 
the gaiety of summer is followed by the dreariness of 
winter. To each of them the heavens present as 
varied and magnificent a spectacle ; and this earth 
the encompassing of which would require the labour 
of years from one of its puny inhabitants, is but one 
of the lesser lights which sparkle in their firmament 
To them, as well as to us, has God divided the light 
from the darkness, and he has called the light day, 
and the darkness he has called night. He has said, 
let there be lights in the firmament of their heaven, 
to divide the day from the night ; and let them be 
for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for 
years ; and Jet them be for lights in the firmament 
of heaven, to give lights upouXtafc wrik \ wottfe-ma 
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so. And God has also made to them great lights. 
To all of them he has given the sun to rule the day ; 
and to many of them has he given moons to rule the 
night. To them he has made the stars also. And 
God has set them in the firmament of heaven, to give 
light unto their earth ; and to rule over the day, and 
oyer the night, and to divide the light from the dark- 
ness i and God has seen that it was good. 

In all these greater arrangements of divine wis- 
dom, we can see that God has done the same tilings 
for the accommodation of the planets that he has done 
for the earth, which we inhabit. And shall we say, 
that the resemblance stops here, because we are not 
in a situation to observe it ? Shall we say, that this 
scene of magnificence has been called into being 
merely for the amusement of a few astronomers? 
Shall, we measure the counsels of heaven by the nar- 
row impotence of the human faculties ? or conceive, 
that silence and solitude reign throughout the mighty 
empire of nature ; that the greater part of creation 
is an empty parade ; and that not a worshipper of 
the Divinity is to be found through the wide extent 
of yon vast and immeasurable regions 2 

It lends a delightful confirmation to the argument, 
when, from the growing perfection of our instru- 
ments* we can discover a new point of resemblance 
between our earth and the other bodies of the plan- 
etary system. It is now ascertained, not merely 
"that all of them have their day and night, and that 
all of them have their vicissitudes of seasons, and 
that some of them have their moons to rule their 
night and alleviate the darkness of it. We caw %*fe 
of one, that its surface rises into inG^w\\V\*a» W\a\.\X 
vox. j. 19 
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swells into mountains and stretches into valleys j of 
another, that it is surrounded by an atmosphere 
which may support the respiration of animals j of a 
third, that clouds are formed and suspended over it, 
which may minister to it all the bloom and luxuriance 
of vegetation ; and of a fourth, that a white colour 
spreads over its northern regions, as its winter advan- 
ces, and that on the approach of summer this white- 
ness is dissipated — giving room to suppose, that the 
element of water abounds in it, that it rises by evapo- 
ration into its atmosphere, that it freezes upon the 
application of cold, that it is precipitated in the form 
of snow, that it covers the ground with a fleecy 
mantle, which melts away from the heat of a more 
vertical sun ; and that other worlds bear a resem-> 
blance to our own, in the same yearly round of 
beneficent and interesting changes. 

Who shall assign a limit to the discoveries of 
future ages? Who can prescribe to science her 
boundaries, or restrain the active and insatiable 
curiosity of man within the circle of his present 
acquirements ? We may guess with plausibility what 
we cannot anticipate with confidence. The day may 
yet be coming, when our instruments of observation 
shall be inconceivably more powerful. -They may 
ascertain still more decisive points of resemblance. 
They may resolve the same question by the evidence 
of sense which is now so abundantly convincing by 
v the evidence of analogy. They may lay open to us 
the unquestionable vestiges of art, and industry, and 
intelligence. We may see summer throwing its green 
mantle over these mighty tracts, and we may see them 
left naked and colourless after the flush of vegetation 
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has disappeared. In the progress of years, or of 
centuries, we may trace the hand of cultivation 
spreading a new aspect over some portion of a plane- 
tary surface. Perhaps some large city, the metrop- 
olis of a mighty empire, may expand into a visible 
spot by the powers of some future telescope. Perhaps 
the glass of some observer* in a distant age, may en- 
able him to construct the map of another world, and 
to lay down the surface of it in all its minute and 
topical varieties. But there is no end of conjecture, 
and to the men of other times we leave the full 
assurance of what we can assert with- the highest 
probability, that yon planetary orbs are so many 
worlds, that they teem with life, and that the mighty 
Being who presides in high authority over this scene 
of grandeur and astonishment, lias there planted the 
worshippers of his glory. 

Did the discoveries of science stop here, we have 
enough to justify the exclamation of the Psalmist, 
" What is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou shouldest deign to visit him V 9 
They widen the empire of creation far beyond the 
limits which were formerly assigned to it. They 
give us to see that yon sun, throned in the centre of 
his planetary system, gives light, and warmth, and 
the vicissitude of seasons, to an extent of surface, 
several hundreds of times greater than that of the 
earth which we inhabit. They lay open to us a 
number of worlds, rolling in their respective circles 
around this vast luminary — and prove, that the ball 
which we tread upon* with all its mighty burden of 
oceans and continents, instead of being distinguished 
from the others* is among the least of them ; and. 
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from some of the more distant planets, would not 
occupy a visible point in the concave of their Arma- 
ment. They let as know, that though this mighty 
earth, with all its myriadfe of people, were to sink 
into annihilation, there are some worlds where an 
event so awful to us would be unnoticed and unknown, 
and others where it would be nothing more than the 
disappearance of a little star which had ceased from 
its twinkling. We should feel a sentiment of mod- 
esty at this just but humiliating representation. We 
should learn not to look on our earth as the universe 
of God, but one paltry and insignificant portion of 
it ; that it is only one of the many mansions which 
the Supreme Being has created for the accommoda- 
tion of his worshippers, and only one of the many 
worlds rolling in that flood of light which the son 
pours around him to the outer limits of the planetary 

system. 

But is there nothing beyond these limits ? The 
planetary system has its boundary, but space has 
none ; and if we wing our fancy there, do we only 
travel through dark and unoccupied regions ? There 
are only five, or at most six, of the planetary orbs 
visible to the naked eye. What, then, is that multi- 
tude of other lights which sparkle in our firmament^ 
and fill the whole concave of heaven with innumera- 
ble splendours ? The planets are all attached to the 
sun ; and, in circling around him, they do homage 
to that influence which binds them to perpetual at- 
tendance on this great luminary. But the other stars 
do not own his dominion. They do not circle around 
biro. To all common observation, they remain im- 
movenble ; and each, Y\ke> \X\fc ta&^afcs&twrefQifn- 
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of his own territory, appears to occupy the same 
inflexible position in the regions of immensity. What 
can we make of them ? Shall we take our adventur- 
ous flight to explore these dark and untravelled 
dominions 2 What mean these innumerable fires 
lighted up in distant parts of the universe ? Are they 
only made to shed a feeble glimmering over this little 
spot in the kingdom of nature ? or do they serve a 
purpose worthier of themselves, to light up other 
worlds* and give animation to other systems. 

The first thing which strikes a scientific observer 
of the fixed stars, is their immeasurable distance. 
If the whole planetary system were lighted up into 
a globe of fire, it would exceed, by many millions of 
times, the magnitude of this world, and yet only 
appear a small lucid point from the nearest of them. 
If a body were projected from the sun with the velo- 
city of a cannon-ball, it would take hundreds of 
thousands of years before it described that mighty 
interval which separates the nearest of the fixed 
stars from our sun and from our system. If this 
earth, which moves at more than the inconceivable 
velocity of a million and a half miles a day, were to 
be hurried from its orbit, and to take the same rapid 
flight over -this immense tract, it would not have 
arrived at the termination of its journey, after taking 
all the time which has elapsed since the creation of 
the world. These are great numbers, and great 
calculations, and the mind feels its own impotency 
in attempting to grasp them. We can state them in 
words. We can exhibit them in figures. We can 
demonstrate them by the powers of a most rigid add 
infallible geometry. But no human farcy caa\ tt»fr 
voz. i* 19* 
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mon up a lively or an adequate conception— can 
roam in its ideal flight over this immeasurable large- 
ness — can take in this mighty space in all its gran- 
deur, and in all its immensity— can sweep the outer 
boundaries of such a creation — or lift itself up to the 
majesty of that great and invisible arm, on which alt 
is suspended. 

But what can those stars be which are seated so 
far beyond the limits of our planetary system ? 
They must be masses of immense magnitude, or they 
could not be seen at the distance of place which they 
occupy. The light which they give must proceed 
from themselves, for the feeble reflection of light 
from some other quarter, would not carry through 
such mighty tract&to the eye of an observer. A body 
'may be visible in two ways. It may be visible from 
its own Kght, as the flame of a candle, or the bright- 
ness of a fire, or the brilliancy of yonder glorious sun, 
which lightens all below, and is the lamp of th* 
world. Or it may be visible from the light which 
falls upon it, as the body which receives its light 
from the taper that falls upon it — or the whole 
assemblage of objects on the surface of the eartlb 
which appear only when the light of* day rests upon 
them — or the moon, which, in that part of it which 
is towards the sun, gives out a silvery whiteness to 
the eye of the observer, while the other part forms a 
black and invisible spare in the firmament — or as the 
planets, which shine only because the sun shines upon 
them, and which, each of them, present the appear- 
wee of a dark spot on the side that is turned away 
from it Now apply this question to the fixed stars. 
.4 re the j luminous of tiieuuH&N«&, w to- >ta* toft** 
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their light from the-sun, like the bodies of our plan- 
etary system ? Think of their immense distance, and 
the solution of this question becomes evident. Tire 
Sun, like any other body, must dwindle into a less 
apparent magnitude as you retire from it. At the 
prodigious distance even of the very nearest of the 
fixed stars, it must have shrunk into a small indivisi- 
ble point. In short, it must have become a star 
itself, and could shed no more light than a single 
individual of those glimmering myriads, the whole 
assemblage of which cannot dissipate, and can scare- 
ly alleviate the midnight darkness of our world. 
These stars are visible to us, not because the sun 
shines upon them, but because they shine of them- 
selves, because they are so many luminous bodies 
scattered over the tracts of Immensity*— in a word, 
because they are so many suns, each throned in the 
centre of his own dominions, and pouring a flood of 
light over his own portion of these unliinitable 
regions. 

At such an immense distance for observation, it ia 
not to be supposed, that we can collect many points 
of resemblance between the fixed stars, and the solar 
star which forms the centre of out planetary system. 
There is one point of resemblance, however, which 
has not escaped the penetration of our astronomers. 
We know that our sun turns round upon himself, in 
a regular period of time* We also know, that there 
are dark spots scattered ever his surface, which, 
though invisible to the naked eye, are perfectly no- 
ticeable by our instruments. If these 'spots existed 
m greater quantity upon one side than u\kki WM»\ta&t* 
It wmaM have the general effect of ttt&kV&£\ta& w 
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darker, and the revolution of the sun must, ih such a 
case, give us a brighter and a fainter side, by regu- 
lar alternations. Now, there are some of the filed 
stars which present this appearance. They present 
us with periodical variations of light. From the 
splendour of a star of the first or second magnitude, 
tfyey fade away into some of the inferior magnitudes 
—and one, by becoming invisible might give reason 
to apprehend that we had lost him altogether— but 
we can still recognize him by the telescope, till at 
length he re-appears in his own place, and, after a 
regular lapse of so many days and hours, recovers 
his original brightness. Now, the fair inference 
from this is, that the fixed stars, as they resemble our 
sun in being so many luminous masses of immense 
magnitude, they resemble him in this also, that each 
of them turns round upon his own axis ; so that if any 
of them should have an inequality in the brightness 
of their sides, this revolution^ rendered evident, by 
the regular variations in the degree of light which it 
undergoes. 

Shall we say, then, of these vast luminaries, that 
they were created in vain ? Were they called into 
existence for no other purpose than to throw a tide 
of useless splendour over the solitudes of immensity ? 
Our sun is only one of these luminaries, and we know 
that he has worlds in his train. Why should we 
strip the rest of this princely attendance ? Why may 
not each of them be the centre of his own system, 
and give light to his own worlds i It is true that we 
see them not, but could the eye of man take its flight 
into those distant regions, it should lose sight of 
our Utile world; before it TeacVsA^cA wb&kk Yautta oC 
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our system— the greater planets should disappear in 
their turn— before it had described a small portion of- 
that abyss which separates us from the fixed stare, 
the sun should decline into a little spot, and all its 
splendid retinue of worlds be lost rn the obscurity of 
distance— he should, at last, shrink into a small indi- 
risible atom, and all that could be seen of this mag*. - 
nificent system, should be reduced to the glimmering 
of a little star. Why resist any longer the grand 
and interesting conclusion ? Each of these stars may 
be the token of a system as vast and as splendid as 
the one which we inhabit. Worlds roll in these 
distant regions ; and these worlds must be the man- 
sions of life and intelligence* In yon gilded canopy 
of heaven we see the broad aspect of the universe, 
where each shining point presents us with a sun> »nd 
each sun wkh a system of worlds — where the Divini- 
ty reigns in all the grandeur of his attributes— where 
be peoples immensity with his wonders; and travels 
in the greatness of his strength through the dornin* 
ions of one vast and unlimited monarchy. 

The contemplation has no limits. If we ask the 
number of suns and of systems, the unassisted eye of 
man can take in a thousand, and the best telescope 
which the genius of man has constructed can take in 
eighty millions. But why subject the dominions of 
the universe to the eye of man, or to the powers of 
his genius ? Fancy may take its flight far beyond 
the ken of eye or of telescope. It may expiate in the 
outer regions of all that is visible— and shall we have 
the boldness to say, that there is nothing there I 
that the wonders of the Almighty are at an end* he- 
cause we can no longer trace hi* fiwtatov^ ^^ 
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his omnipotence is exhausted, because human art 
can no longffr follow him ? that the creative energy 
of God has sank into repose, becatse the imagination 
is enfeebled by the magnitude of its efforts, and can 
keep no longer on the wing through those mighty 
tracts, which shoot far beyond what eye hath seen, 
or the heart of man hath conceived — which sweep 
endlessly along, and merge into an awful and myste- 
rious infinity ? 

Before bringing to a close this rapid and imperfect 
sketch of our modern astronomy, it may be right to 
advert to two points of interesting speculation, both 
of which serve to magnify our conceptions of the 
universe, and, of course, to give us a more affecting 
sense of the comparative insignificance of this our 
world. The first is suggested by the consideration, 
that, if a body be struck in the direction of its centre, 
it obtains, from this course, a progressive motion, 
but without any movement of revolution being at 
the same time impressed upon it. It simply goes 
forward, but does not turn round upon itself. But, 
again, should the stroke not be in the direction of 
the centre*— should the line which joins the point of 
percussion to the centre, make an angle with that 
line in which the impulse was communicated, then 
the body is both made to go forward in space, and 
also to wheel upon its axis. In this way, each of 
our planets may have had their compound motion 
communicated to it by one single impulse ; and, on 
the other hand, if ever the rotatory motion be com- 
municated by one blow, then the progressive motion 
must go along with it. In order to have the first 
motion without the second, \tatt tnm& he a twofold 
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force applied to the body io .opposite directions. It 
must be set agoing in the same way as a spinning-top, 
so as to rev ol ve about an axis, and to keep unchan- 
ged its situation in space. The planets* have both 
motions ; and, therefore, may have received them by 
one and the same impulse. The sun, we are certain, 
has one of these motions. He has a movement of 
revolution* If spun round bis axis by two opposite 
forces, one on each side of him, he may have this 
movement, and retain an inflexible position in space. 
But, if this movement was given bim by one stroke, 
he must have a progressive motion, along with a 
whirling motion ; or, in other words, he is moving 
forward ; he is describing a tract in space ; and, in ' 
so doing, he carries all his planets and all their 
secondaries along with him. 

JBut at this stage of the argument, the matter only 
remains a conjectural point of speculation. Th e sun 
may have had his rotation impressed upon him by a 
spinning impulse ; or, without recurring to secondary 
causes at all, this movement may be coeval with his 
being, and he may have derived both the one and the 
other from an immediate fiat of the Creator. But, 
there is an actually observed phenomenon of the hea- 
vens, which advances the conjecture into a probability. 
In the course of ages, the stars in one quarter of the 
celestial sphere are . apparently receding from each 
other ; and in the opposite quarter, they* are appar- 
ently drawing nearer to each other. If the sun be 
approaching the former quarter, and receding from 
the latter, this phenomenon admits of an easy expla- 
nation, and we are furnished with a magnificent step 
in the scale of the Creator's ^orkmanaVfty^ Vb^&fe 
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same manner as the planets, with their satellites, 
revolve round the sun, may the sun, with all his 
tributaries, be moving, in common with other stars, 
around some distant centre, from which there eman- 
ates an influence to bind and to subordinate them all. 
They may be kept from approaching each other, by 
a centrifugal force ,• without which, the laws of 
attraction might consolidate, into one stupendous 
mass, all the distinct globes of which the universe is 
composed. Our sun may, therefore, be only one 
member of a higher family — taking his part, along 
with millions of others, in some loftier system of 
mechanism, by which they are all subjected to one 
law, and to one arrangement— describing the sweep 
of such an orbit in space, and completing the mighty 
revolution in such a period of time, as to reduce oar 
planetary seasons and our planetary movements, to a 
very humble and fractionary rank in the scale of a 
higher astronomy. There is room for all this in 
immensity ; and there is even argument for all this, 
in the records of actual observation ; and, from the 
whole of this speculation, do we gather a new empha- 
sis to the lesson, how minute is the place, arid how 
secondary is the importance of our world, amid the 
glories of such a surrounding magnificence j 

But, there is still another very interesting tract of 
speculation, which has been opened up to us by the 
more recent observations of astronomy. ' What we 
allude to, is the discovery of the nebula. We allow 
that it is but a dim and indistinct light which this 
discovery has thrown upon the structure of the uni- 
verse ; but still it has spread before the eye of the 
mind a field of very wide *ud lofty contemplation. 
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Anterior to this discovery, the universe might appear 
to hare been composed of an indefinite number of 
suns, about equi-distant from each other, uniformly' 
scattered over space, and each encompassed by such 
a planetary attendance as takes place in our own 
system. But, we have now reason' to think,, that, 
instead of lying uniformly, and in a state of equi- 
distance from each other, they are arranged into 
distinct clusters — that, in the same manner as the 
distance of the nearest fixed stars, so inconceivably 
superior to that of our planets from each other, 
marks the separation of the solar systems, so the 
distance of two contiguous clusters may be so incon- 
ceivably superior to the reciprocal distance of those 
fixed stars which belong to the same cluster, as to 
mark an equally distinct separation of the clusters, 
and to constitute each of them an individual member 
of .some higher and more extended arrangement. 
This carries us upwards through another ascending 
step in the scale of magnificence, and there leaves us 
wildering in the uncertainty, whether even here the 
wonderful progression is ended ; and at fell events 
fixes the assured conclusion in our minds, that, to an 
eye which could spread itself over the whole, the 
mansion which accbmmodates our species might be so 
very small as to lie wrapped in microscopical con- 
cealment ; and, in reference to the Only Being who 
possesses this universal eye, well might we say, 
" What is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou shouldest deign to visit him ?" 

And, after all, though it be a mighty and difficult 
conception, yet who can question it ? What is seew 
may be nothing to what is unseen ; tot vAroX \» %*k*v 

toz. i. £0 
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fs limited by the range of our instruments. What is 
unseen has no limit ; and, though all which the eye 
of man can take in, or his fancy can grasp at, were 
swept away, there might still remain, as ample a 
field, oyer which the Divinity may expatiate, and 
Which he may have peopled with innumerable worlds. 
If the whole visible creation were to disappear, it 
would leave a solitude behind it — but to the infinite 
Mind, that can take in the whole system of nature, 
this solitude might be nothing ; a Small unoccupied 
point in that immensity which surrounds it, and 
which he may have filled with the wonders of hid 
omnipotence. Though this earth were to be burned 
up, though the trumpet of its dissolution were soun- 
ded, though yon sk^ were to pass away as a scroll, 
and every visible' glory, which the finger v of the 
Divinity has inscribed on it, were to be put out for 
ever— an event so awful to us, and to every world in 
our vicinity, by which so many suns would be 
extinguished, and so many varied scenes of life and 
of population would rush into forgetfulness— what is 
it in the high scale of the Almighty's workmanship ? 
a mere shred, which, though scattered into nothing, 
would leave the universe of God one entire scene df 
greatness and of majesty. Though this earth, and 
these heavens, were to disappear, there are other 
worlds, which roll afar ; the light of other suns 
shines upon them ; and the sky which mantles them, 
is garnished with other stars. Is it presumption to 
say, that the moral world extends to these distant 
and unknown regions ? that they are occupied with 
people ? that the charities of home and of neighbour- 
Jhood flourish there l that tte \rc&Uea of God are 
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there lifted up, and his goodness rejoiced in ? that 
piety has its temples and its offerings ? and the 
richness of the divine attributes is there felt and 
admired by intelligent worshippers ? 

And what is this world in the immensity which 
teems with them — and what are they who occupy it ? 
The universe at large* would suffer ks little, in its 
splendour and variety, by the destruction . of our 
planet, as the verdure and sublime magnitude of a 
forest would suffer by the fall of a single leaf. The 
leaf quivers on the branch which supports it* It lies 
at the mercy of the slightest accident. A breath of 
wind tears it from its stem, and it lights on the stream 
of water which passes underneath. In a moment of 
time, the life, which we know, by the microscope, it 
teems with, is extinguished ; and, an occurrence so 
insignificant in the eye of man, and on the scale of 
his observation, carries in it, to the myriads which 
people this little leaf, an event as terrible and as deci- 
sive as the destruction of a world. Now, on tht 
grand scale of the universe, we, the occupiers of this 
ball, which performs its little round among the suns 
an^ the systems that astronomy has unfolded — we 
may feel the same littleness, and the same insecurity. 
We differ from the leaf only in this circumstance, 
that it would require the operation of greater ele- 
/ ments to destroy us. But these elements exist. The 
fire which rages within, may lift its devouring energy 
to the surfape of our planet, aVid transform it into 
one wide and wasting volcano. The sudden- forma- 
tion of elastic matter in the bowels of the earth — and 
it lies within the agency of known substances to ac- 
complish tins— may explode it into ?r&^wv^w\&* ^\^ 
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exhalation of noxious air from below, may im- 
part a -virulence to the air that is around us ; it may 
affect the delicate proportion of its ingredients; 
and the whole of animated nature may wither and 
die under the malignity of a tainted atmosphere* 
A blazing comet may cross this fated planet in its 
orbit, and realize all the terrors which stfperstition 
has conceived of it. We canpot anticipate with pre- 
cision the consequences of an event which every as- 
tronomer must know to lie within the limits of 
chance and probability* It may hurry our globe to- 
wards the.sun — or drag it to the outer regions of the 
planetary system ; or give it a new axis of revolu- 
tion—and the effect, which I shall simply announce, 
without explaining it, would be to change the place 
of the ocean, and bring another mighty flood upon 
our islands and continents. These are changes, 
which may happen in a single instant of time, and 
against which nothing known in the present system 
of things provides us with any security. They 
might not annihilate the earth, but they would un- 
people it ; and we who tread its surface with such 
firm and assured footsteps, are at the mercy of de- 
vouring elements, which, if let loose upon us by the 
hand of the Almighty, would spread solitude, and 
silence, and death, over the dominions of the world. 
Now, it is this littleness, and this insecurity which 
make the protection of the Almighty so dear to us, 
and bring, with such emphasis, to every pious bo- 
som, the holy lessons of humility and gratitude. The 
God who sitteth above, and presides in high author- 
ity over all worlds, is mindful of man j and, though 
at this moment his energy is felt in the remotest 
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provinces of creation, we may feel the same security 
in his providence, as if we were the objects of his un- 
divided care. It is not for us to bring our minds up • 
to this mysterious agency. But, such is the incom- 
prehensible fact, that the same Being, whose eye is 
abroad over the whole universe, gives vegetation to 
every blade of grass, and motion to every particle of 
blood which circulates through the veins of the mi- 
nutest animal ; that, though his mind takes into its 
comprehensive grasp, immensity and all its wonders, 
I am as much known to him as if I were the single 
object of his attention ; that he marks all my thoughts; 
that he gives birth to every feeling and every move- 
ment within me ; and that, with an exercise of power 
which I can neither describe nor comprehend, the v 
same God who sits in the highest heaven, and reigns 
over the glories of the firmament, is at my right 
handy to give me every breath which I draw, and 
every comfort which I enjoy. 

But this very reflection has been appropriated to 
the use of Infidelity, and the very language of the 
text has been made to bear an application of hostility 
to the faith. " What is man, that God should be 
mindful of him, or the son of man, that. he should 
deign to visit him J" Is it likely, says the Infidel, 
that God would send his eternal Son, to die for the 
puny occupiers of so insignificant a province in the 
mighty field of his creation ? Are we the befitting 
objects of so great and so signal an interposition ? 
Does not the largeness of that field which astronomy 
lays open to the view of modern science, throw a 
suspicion over the truth of the gospel history 5 and 
hew shall we reconcile the greatness of \ta&\iweAKc- 
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ful movement which was made in heaven for the 
redemption of fallen man, with the comparative mean- 
ness and obscurity of our species ? 

This is a popular argument against Chriftianity, 
not much dwelt upon in books, but we believe, a 
good deal insinuated in conversation 1 , and having no 
small influence on the amateurs of a superficial phi- 
losophy. At all events, it is right that every such 
argument should be met, and manfully confronted ; 
nor do we know a more discreditable surrender of 
our religion, than to act as if she had any thing to 
fear from the ingenuity of her most accomplished 
adversaries. Tiie author of the following treatise, 
engages in his present undertaking, under the full 
impression, that a something may be found .with 
which to combat Infidelity in all its forms ; that the 
truth of God and of his message, admits of a noble 
and decisive manifestation, through every mist which 
the pride, or the prejudice, or the sophistry of man 
may throw around it ; and elevated as the wisdom 
of him may be, who has ascended the heights of 
science, and poured the light of demonstration over 
the most wondrous of nature's mysteries, that even 
out of his own principles, it may fyo proved how 
touch more elevated is the wisdom of him who site 
with the docility of a little child, to his Bible, and 
c*sts down to its authority, all his lofty imaginations. 
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1 CORINTHIANS Vll. 2. 

f 

« And if any man think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing 

yet as he ought to know.'* • ^ 

* - There is much profound and important wisdom 
in that proverb of Solomon, where it is said/ that the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness. It forms part of 
a truth still more comprehensive, that every man 
knoweth his own peculiar feelings, and difficulties, 
and trials, far better than he can get any of his 
neighbours *to perceive them. It is natural to us all, 

' that we should desire to engross, to the uttermost, the 
sympathy of otfters with what is most painful to the 
sensibilities of our own bosom, and with what rs most 
aggravating in the hardships of our own situation. 
But, labour it as we may, we cannot, with every 
power of expression, make an adequate conveyance, 
as it were, of all our sensations, and of all our 
circumstances, into another understanding. There 
is a something in the intimacy of a man's own expe- 
rience, which he cannot make to pass entire into the 
heart and mind even of the most familiar companion 
— and thus it is, that he is so often defeated in his 
attempts to obtain a full and a cordial ^&&%&&<^W\* 
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sympathy. He is mortified, and he wonders at the. 
obtuseness of the people around him — and how MfS 
cannot get them to enter into the justness of his u 
complainings — nor to feel the point upon which turn V 
the truth and the reason of his remonstrances — nor? - 
to give their interested attention to the case of his 
peculiarities and of his wrongs — nor to kindle, in 
generous resentment along with him, when he starts 
the topic of his indignation. He does not reflect, all 
the while, that, with every human being he addresses, 
there is an inner man, which forms a theatre of 
passions, aqd of interests, as busy, as crowded, and as 
fitted as his own to engross thV anxious and the 
exercised feelings of a heart, which can alone under- 
stand its own bitterness, and lay a correct estimate 
on the burden of its own visitations. Every man we 
meet, carries about with him, in the unperceived 
solitude of his bosom, a little world of his own — and 
we are just as blind, and as insensible* and as dull, 
both of perception and of sympathy about Jus engros- 
sing objects, as he is about ours ; and, did we suffer 
this observation to have all its weight upon us, it 
might serve to make us more candid, and more con- 
siderate of others. It might serve to abate the 
monopolizing selfishness of our nature* It might 
serve to soften down all the malignity which conies 
out of those envious contemplations that we are so apt 
to cast on the fancied ease and prosperity Which are 
around us. It mi&ht serve to reconcile every man to 
his own lot, and dispose him to bear, with thankful- 
ness, his own burden ; and sure I am, if this train of 
sentiment were prosecuted with firmness, and calm- 
ness, and impartiality, it ^ou\A\t^^\iv^^wclusion f 
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tbat each profession in life has its owiv peculiar pains, 
jpd its own besetting inconveniences; that, from the 
•very bottom of society, up to the golden pinnacle 
/Which- blazons upon its summit, there is much in the 
fthape of care and of suffering to be found— that, 
throughout all the conceivable varieties of human 
condition, there are trials, which can neither be 
adequately told on the one side, nor fully understood 
on. the other*— that the ways of God to man are as 
equal in this, as in every department of his adminis- 
tration— «and that, go to whatever quarter of human 
experience we may, we shall find how he has provi- 
ded enough to exercise the patience, and to accomplish 
the purposes of a wise and a" salutary discipline upon 
all his children. 

I have brought forward this observation, that it 
may prepare the way for a second. There are 
perhaps no two sets of human beings, who comprehend 
less the movements, and enter .less into the cares and 
concerns of each other, than the wide and busy public 
on the one baiky and, on the other, those men of 
close and studious retirement, whonj the world never v 
bears of, save when, from their thoughtful solitude, 
there issues forth some splendid discovery, to set the 
world on a gaze of admiration.- Then will the bril- 
liancy of a superior genius draw every eye towards it 
—And the homage paid to intellectual superiority, 
wHl place its idol on a loftier eminence than all wealth 
or than all titles can bestow*— and the name of the 
successful philosopher will circulate, in his own age, 
over the whole extent of civilized society, and be 
borne down to posterity in .the characters of ever- 
during remembrance— and thus it is, ttat* ^\\fc\x^ 
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look back on the days of Newton, we annex a* kM 
of mysterious greatness to him, who, by the 
force of his understanding, rose to such a gigai 
elevation above the level of ordinary men — and 
kings and warriors of other days sink into insigni£t- 
cance around him ; and he, at this moment, stands 
forth to the public eye, in a prouder array of glory 
than circles the memory of all the men of former 
generations — and, while all the vulgar grandeur of. 

. other dajs is now mouldering in forgetfulness, the 
achievements of our great astronomar are still fresh 
in the veneration of his countrymen, and they carry 
him forward on the stream of time, with a reputation 
ever gathering, and the triumphs of a distinction that 
will never die, 
Now, the point that I want to impress upon you 

-is, that the same public, who are so dazzled and 
overborne by the lustre of all this superiority, are 
utterly in the dark as to what that is which confers 
its chief merit on the philosophy of Newton. They 
see the result of his labours, but tlyay kfiow not how 
to appreciate the difficulty or the extent of them. 
They look on the stately edifice he has reared, but 
they know not what he had to do ia settling the foun- 
dation which gives to it all its stability — nor are they 
aware what painful encounters he had to make, both 
with the natural predilections of his own heart, and 

4 

with the prejudices of others, when employed on the 
work of laying together its unperishing materials. 
They have never heard of the controversies which 
this man, of peaceful, unambitious modesty, had to 
sustain, with all that was proud and all that was in- 
tolerant in the phvloso\>ty tf\ta?i£t % They have- 
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never, in thought, entered that closet which was the 
ine of his patient and profound exercises — nor have 
tkffy gone along with him, as he gave his silent hours 
t.^9 the labours of the midnight oil, and plied that un- 
^irearied task, to which the charm of lofty contempla- 
tion had allured him — nor have they accompanied 
him through all the workings of that wonderful 
mind, from which, as from the recesses of a labora- 
tory, there came forth such gleams and processes of 
thought aft shed an effulgency over the whole ampli-, 
tude of nature; All this, the public have not done ; 
for of this the great majority, even of the reading 
and cultivated public, are utterly incapable; and 
therefore is it that they need to be told what that is, 
in which the main distinction of his philosophy lies ; 
that, when laboring in other fields of investigation, 
they may know how to borrow from his safe exam- 
ple, and how to profit by that superior wisdom which 
marked the whole conduct of his understanding. 

Let it be understood, then, that they are the posi- 
tive discoveries of Newton, which, in the eye of. a 
superficial public', confer upon him all his reputation* 
He discovered the mechanism of the planetary sys- 
tem. He discovered the composition of light. He 
discovered the Cause of those alternate movements 
which take place on the waters of the oceap. These 
form his actual and his visible achievements. These 
are what the world look at as the monuments of his 
greatness. These are doctrines by which he has 
enriched the field of philosophy ; and thus it is that 
the whole of his merit is supposed to lie in having 
had the sagacity to perceive, and the vigour to lay 
hold of the proofs, which conferred u^ou \teft fc&~ 
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trines all the establishment of a most rigid and con- 
clusive demonstration* 

But, while he gets all his credit, and all his admK 
ration for those articles of science which he has added 
to the creed of philosophers, he deserves as much 
credit and admiration for those articles- which -he 
kept out of this creed, as for those which he intro* 
duced into it. It was the property of his mind, 
that it kept a tenacious hold of every one position 
which had proof to substantiate it~but it forms a 
property equally characteristic, and which r in fact, 
gives its leading peculiarity to the whole spirit and 
style of his investigations, that he put a most deter- 
mined exclusion on every one position that was des- 
titute of such proof. He would not admit the astro- 
nomical theories of those who went before him, 
because they had no proof. He would not give in to 
their notions about the. planets wheeling their rounds 
in whirlpools of ether— for he did not see this ether— 
he had no proof of its existence — and, besides, even 
supposing it to exist, it would not have impressed, 
on the heavenly bodies, such movements as met his 
observation. He would not submit his judgment to 
the reigning systems of the day — for, though they 
had authority to recommend them, they had no' 
proof : and thus it is, that he evinced the strength 
and the soundness of his philosophy, as much by bis 
decisions upon those doctrines of science which he 
rejected, as by his demonstration of those doctrines 
of science which he was the first to propose, and 
which now stand out to the eye of posterity as tlje 
only monuments to the force and superiority of his 
understanding. 
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He wanted no other recommendation for any one 
article of science, than the recommendation of evi- 
dence—and, with this recommendation, he opened to 
it the chamber of his mind, though authority scowled 
upon it, and taste was disgusted by it, and fashion 
was ashamed of it, and all the beauteous speculation 
of former days was cruelly broken up by this new 
announcement of the better philosophy, and scatter- 
ed like the fragments of an aerial vision, over which 
the past generations of the world had been slumber- 
ing their profound and their , pleasing reverie. But, 
on the other hand, should the article of science want 
the recommendation of evidence, he shut against it. 
all the avenues of 1 his understanding — aye, and 
though all antiquity lent their suffrages to it, and all 
eloquence had thrown around it the most attractive 
brilliancy, and all habit had incorporated it with ev- 
ery system of every seminary in Europe, and all fan- 
cy had arrayed it in graces of the most tempting soli- 
citation ; yet was the steady and inflexible mind of 
Newton proof against this whole weight of authority 
and allurement, and, casting his cold and unwelcome 
look at the specious plausibility,' he rebuked it from 
his presence. The strength of his philosophy lay as 
much in reftising admittance to that which wanted 
evidence, as in giving a place and an occupancy to 
that which possessed it. In that march of intellect, 
which led 'him onwards through the rich and magnifi- 
cent field of his discoveries, he pondered every step ; 
and, while* he advanced with a -firm and assured 
movement, wherever the light of evidence carried 
him, he never suffered any glare of imagination or 
of prejudice to seduce him from his patYu 
rot. /• 21 
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Sure I am, that, in the prosecution qf his wonder- 
ful career, he found himself on a way beset with 
temptation upon every side of him. It was not 
merely that he had the reigning taste and philosophy . 
of the times to contend with ; but, he expatiated on a 
lofty region, where, in all the giddiness of success, 
he might have met with much to solicit his fancy, 
and tempt him to some devious speculation. Had 
he been like the majority of other men, he would 
have broken free from the fetters of a sober and 
chastised understanding, and, giving wing to his 
imagination, had done what philosophers have done 
after him — been carried away by some meteor of their 
own forming, or found their amusement in some of 
their own intellectual pictures, or palmed some loose 
and confident plausibilities of their own upon the 
world. But Newton stood true to his principle* 
that he would take up with nothing which wanted 
evidence, and he kept by his demonstrations, and 
his measurements, and his proofs ; and, if it be true 
that he who ruleth his own spirit is greater than he 
who taketh a city, there was won, in the solitude of 
his chamber, many a repeated victory over himself, 
which should give a brighter lustre to his name than 
all the conquests he has made on the field of discov- 
ery, or than all the splendour of his positive achieve- x 
ments. , 

I trust you understand, how, though ifbe one of 
the maxims of the true philosophy, never to shrink 
from 'a doctrine which has evidence on its side, it is 
another maxim, equally essential to it, never to har- 
bour any doctrine when this evidence is wanting. 
Take these two maxims along with you, and you 
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will be at no loss to explain the peculiarity, which, 
more than any other, goes both to characterise and to 
ennoble the philosophy of Newton. What I allude 
to is, the precious combination of its strength and of 
its modesty. On the one hand, what greater evi- 
dence of strength than the fulfilment of that mighty 
enterprise, by which' the heavens have been made 
its own, and the mechanism of unnumbered worlds 
has been brought within the grasp of the Jiuman _ 
understanding ? Now, it was by walking in the 
light of sound and competent evidence, that all this 
was accomplished. It was by the patient,' the stren- 
uous, the unfeultering application of the legitimate 
instruments of discovery. It was by touching that 
which was tangible, and looking to that which was 
visible, and computing that which was measureable, 
and in one word, by making a right and a reasonable 
use of all that proof which the field of nature around 
us has brought within the limit of sensible observa- 
tion. This is the arena on which the modern philo- 
sophy has won all her victories, and fulfilled all hetf . 
wondrous achievements, and reared all her proud 
and enduring monuments, and gathered all her mag- 
nificent trophies to that power of intellect with 
which the hand of a bounteous heaven has so richlv 
gifted the constitution of our species. 
v But, on the other hand, go beyond the limits of 
sensible observation, and, from that moment, the 
genuine disciples of this enlightened school cast all 
their confidence and all their intrepidity away from 
them. Keep them on the firm ground of experiment, 
and none more bold and more decisive in their 
announcements of all that they have wvtat&A t<« — 
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but, off this ground, none more humble, or more 
cautious of any thing like positive announcements* 
than they. Tbey choose neither to know* nor to 
believe* nor to assert, where evidence is wanting i 
and they will sit, with all the patience of a scholar 
to his task, till they have found It. They are utter 
strangers to that haughty confidence with which some 
philosophers of the day sport the plausibilities of 
unauthorised speculation, and by which, upmindfot 
of the limit that separates the region of sense from 
the region of conjecture, they pake their blind and 
their impetuous inroads into a province which does 
not belong to them. There is no one object to which 
the exercised mind of a true Newtonian disciple is 
more familiarized than this limit, and it serves 98 a 
boundary by which he shapes, and bounds, and regu- 
lates, all the enterprises of his philosophy. All the 
space which lies within this limit, he cultivates to the 
uttermost, and it is by such successive labours, that 
every year which rolls over the world, is witnessing 
some new contribution to experimental science, and 
aildfn^to the solidity and aggrandizement of this 
wonderful fotric- But, if true to their own princi- 
ple, then, in reference to the forbidden ground 
which lies without thib limit, those very men, whOj 
on the field of warranted exertion, evinced all the 
hardihood and vigour of a full grown understanding, 
show, on every subject where the light of evidence 
is withheld from them, all the modesty of children. 
They give you positive opinion only when they have 
indisputable jproof— but, when they have no sack 
proof, then they have no such opinion. The single 
principle of their res^ecUfc txuti\**tt*reath*ir ham- 
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age Ar every one position, where the evidence of 
truth 18 present, and, at the same time, begets an 
entire diffidence about every one position, from which 
this evidence is disjoined. And thus you may under- 
stand, how the first man in the accomplishments of 
philosophy, which the world ever saw, sat at the 
book of nature in the humble attitude of its inter- 
preter and its pupil — how all the docility of conscious 
ignorance threw a sweet and softening lustre around 
the radiance even of his most splendid discoveries— 
and, while the flippancy of a few superficial acquire- ' 
ments is enough to place a philosopher of the day on 
the pedestal of his fancied elevation, and to vest him 
with an assumed lordship over the whole domain of 
natural and revealed knowledge; I canpot forbear 
to do honour to the unpretending greatness of New- 
ton, than whom I know not if there ever lighted on 
the face of our world, one in the character of whose 
admirable genius so much force and so much humili- 
ty were more attractively blended. 

I now propose to carry you forward, by a few 
simple illustrations, to the argument of this day. 
All the sublime truths of the modern astronomy lie 
within the field of actual observation, and have the 
firm evidence to rest upon of all that information 
which is conveyed to us by the avenue of the senses. 
Sir Isaac Newton never went beyond this field, with- 
out a reverential impression upon his mind, of the 
precariousness of the ground on which he was stand*, 
tag. On this ground, he never ventured a positive 
affirmation — but, resigning the lofty tone of demotic 
stratum* and putting on the modesty of conscious 
ignorance, he brought forward all to Y&a&to *«£ \_ 

wz. u £1* 
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the humble form of a doubt, or a conjecture, or a 
question* But, what he had not confidence to do, 
other philosophers have done after him-— and they 
have winged their audacious way into forbidden 
regions— and they have crossed that circle by which 
the field of observation is enclosed — and there have 
they debated and dogmatized with all the pride of a 
most intolerant assurance. 

Now, though the case be imaginary, let us Con- 
ceive, for the sake of illustration, that one of these 
philosophers made so extravagant a departure from 
the sobriety of experimental science, as to pass from 
the astronomy of the different planets, and to attempt 
the natural  history of their animal and vegetable 
kingdoms^ He might get bold of some vague 'and 
general analogies, to throw an air of plausibility 
around his speculation. He might pass from the 
botany of the different regions of the globe that we 
inhabit, and make bis loose and confident application 
to each of the other planets, according to its distance 
from the sun, and the inclination of its axis tolthe 
plane of its annual revolution ; and out of some such 
slender materials, he may work up an amusing phi- 
losophical romance, full of ingenuity, and having, 
aritbal, the colour of truth and of consistency spread 
over it. 

^ , I can conceive how a superficial public might be 
delighted by the eloquence of such a composition, 
and even be impressed by its arguments ; but were I 
asked, which is the man of all the ages and countries 
in the world, who would have the least respect for 
this treatise upon the plants which grow on the aur- 
Ace of Jupiter, 1 should to &\ w*\w» to isoirer tha 
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question* I should say, that it would be he who had 
computed the motions of Jupiter— that it would be 
he who had measured the bulk and the density of 
Jupiter — that it would be he who had estftnated the 
periods of Jupiter — that it would he he whose observ- 
ant eye and patiently calculating mind, had traced 
the satellites of Jupiter through all the rounds of 
their mazy circulation, and unravelled the intricacy 
of all their movements. He would see at once that 
the subject lay at a hopeless distance beyond the field 
of legitimate observation. It would be quite enough 
for him, that it was beyond the range of his telescope. 
.On this ground, and on this ground only, would he 
reject it as one of the puniest imbecilities of child- 
hood. As to any character of truth or f of impor- 
tance, it would have no more effect on such a mind 
as that of Newton,. than any illusion of poetry $ and 
from the eminence of his. intellectual throne, would 
he cast a penetrating glance at the whole speculation, 
and bid its gaudy insignificance away from him. 

But 'let us pass onward to another case, which, 
though as imaginary as the former, may still serve 
the purpose of illustration. , 

This same adventurous philosopher may be con- 
ceived to shift his speculation from the plants of 
another world to the character of its inhabitants. He 
may avail himself of some slender correspondencies 
between the heat of the sun and the moral tempera- 
ment of the people it shines upon. He may work up 
a theory, which carries on the front of it some of the 
characters of plausibility : but surely it does not 
require the philosophy of Newton to demonstrate the 
folly of such w enterprise. There la w& * \oa* <& 
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ed messengers from the throne of the Eternal. For 
any thing he can tell, the redemption proclaimed to 
ns is not one solitary instance, or not the whole of 
that redemption which is by the Son of God — but 
only our part in a plan of mercy, equal in magnifi- 
cence to all that astronomy has brought within the 
range of human contemplation. For any thing he 
tan tell, the moral pestilence, which walks abroad 
over the face of our world, may have spread its des- 
olation over all the planets of all the systems, which 
the telescope has made known to us. For any thing 
be can tell, some mighty redemption has been devi- 
sed in heaven, to meet this disaster in the whole 
extent and malignity of its visitations. For any 
thing he can tell, the wonderworking God, who has 
strewed the field of immensity with so many worlds, 
and spread the shelter of his omnipotence over them, 
may have sent a message of love to each, and re-assur- 
ed the hearts of its despairing people by some over- 
powering manifestation of tenderness. For any 
thing he can tell, angels from paradise may have 
sped to every planet their delegated way, and sung, 
from each azure canopy, a joyful annunciation, and 
said, " Peace be to this residence, and good will to 
all its families, and glory to Him in the highest* who, 
from the emincncy of his throne, has j^ a an *** 
of grace so magnificent, as to carry ^v •A* i fig ft °* 
life and of acceptance to the unnumb^ \>s of * 

sinful creation." For any thing h^ **^ ° T t\, &* 
Eternal Son, of whom it Is said, th^/^H ^-^ iVl6 
worlds were created, may have had ^%J* \w ^MO^. 
of many sinful worlds laid upon his m*^ «0* e i ** 
by the power of his mysterious W^^^^AC** ^P 
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them all from that spiritual death* to which they had 
sunk in lethargy as profound as the slumbers of non- 
existence. For any thing he can tell, the one Spirit 
who moved on the face of the Waters, and whose 
presiding influence it was, that hushed the -wild war 
of nature's elements, and made a beauteous system 
emerge out of its disjointed' materials, may now be 
working with the fragments of another chaos ; and 
educing order, and obedience, and harmony, out of 
the wrecks of a moral rebellion, which reaches 
through all these spheres, and spreads disorder to 
the uttermost limits of our astronomy. 

But, here I stop— nor shall I attempt to grope my 
dark and fatiguing way, by another inch, among 
such sublime and mysterious secrecies. , It in not I 
who am offering to lift this curtain. It is not I who 
am pitching my adventurous flight to the secret things' 
which belong to Ood, away from the things that are 
revealed, and which belong to me and to my children. 
It is the champion of that very infidelity which I am 
now combating. It is he who props his unchristian 
argument, by presumptions fetched out of those an* 
travelled obscurities which lie on the other side of a 
barrier that I pronounce to be impassable. It is he 
who transgresses the limits which Newton forebore 
to enter ; because, with >a justness which reigns 
throughout all his enquiries, he saw the limit of his 
own understanding, nor would he venture himself 
beyond it. It is he who has borrowed from the phi- 
losophy of this wondrous man, a few dazzling con* 
ceptions, which have only served to bewilder him—  
while, an utter stranger to the spirit of this philos* 
phy, be has carried a. Aariwg aw3i *& Vgaarmnt specs* 
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lation far beyond the boundary of its prescribed and 
allowable enterprises. It is be who has mustered 
against the truths of the Gospel, resting, as it does, 
on the evidence within the reach of his faculties, an 
objection, for the truth of which he has no evidence 
whatever. It is he who puts away from him a doc- 
trine, for which he has the substantial and the famil- 
iar proof of human testimony j and substitutes in its 
place, a doctrine for which he can get no other sup- 
port than from a reverie of his own imagination. It 
is he who turns aside from all that safe and certain 
argument, that is supplied by the history of this 
world, of which he knows something ; and who loses 
himself in the work of theorising about other world*, 
of tbe moral and theological history of wfrich he 
positively knows nothing. Upon him, and not upon 
us, lies the folly of launching his impetuous way 
beyond the province of observation— of letting his 
fancy afloat among the unknown of distant and mys- 
terious regions ; and by an act of daring, as impious 
as it is unphilosophical, of taring to unwrap that 
shroud, which, till drawn aside byjhe hand of a 
jnessenger from heaven, will ever veil, from human 
eye, the purposes of tbe Eternal. 

If yon have gone along with me in the preceding 
observations, you will perceive how they are calcu- 
lated to disarm of all its point and all its energy, that 
flippancy of Voltaire ; when, in the examples he 
gives of the dotage of the human understanding, he 
tells us of Bacon having believed in witchcraft, and- 
Sir Isaac Newton having written a Commentary on 
the Book of Revelation. The former instance we 
shall not undertake to vindicate ; \iut\itt\v*\&Xtox: 

rois.w 22 
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instances we perceive what this brilliant and spacious* 
but withal superficial, apostle of infidelity, either did 
not see, or refused to acknowledge. We see in this 
intellectual labourer of our great philosopher, the 
working of the very same principles which carried 
him through the profoundest and the most successful 
of his investigations ; and how he kept most sacredly 
and most consistently by those very maxims, the 
authority of which he, even in the full vigour and 
manhood of -his faculties, ever recognized. We see 
in the theology of Newton, the very spirit and prin- 
ciple which gave all its stability, and all its sureness* 
to the philosophy of Newton. . We see the same 
tenacioua, adherence to every one doctrine, that had 
such valid proof to uphold it, as could be gathered 
from the field of human experience $ and we see the 
same firm resistance of every one argument, that 
had nothing to recommend it, but such plausibilities 
as could easily be devised by the genius of man, 
when he expatiated abroad on those fields of creation, 
which Hie eye never witnessed, and from which no 
messenger ever came to us with any credible in* 
formation. Now, it was on the former of these two 
principles that Newton clung so determinedly to his 
Bible, as the record of an actual annunciation from 
God to the inhabitants of this world. When he 
turned his attention to this book, he came to it with 
a mind tutored to the philosophy of facts— .and, wheta 
he looked at its credentials, he saw the stamp and 
the impress of this philosophy on every one of them* 
He saw the fact of Christ being a messenger from 
heaven, in the audible language by which it was 
conveyed from heaven* a curo^r V* human ears* He 
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saw the fact of his being an approred ambassador of 
Grod, in those miracles which carried their own re- 
sistless evidence along with them to human eyes. 
He saw the truth of this whole history brought home 
to his own conviction, by a sound and substantial 
Vehicle of human testimony. He saw the reality of 
that supernatural light, which inspired the prophe- 
cies he himself illustrated, by such an agreement with 
the events of a various and distant futurity as could 
be taken cognizance of by human observation. He 
saw the wisdom of God pervading the whole substance 
of the written message, in such manifold adaptations 
to the circumstances of man, and to the whole secrecy 
pf his thoughts, and his affections, and his spiritual 
Wants, and his moral sensibilities, as even in the 
mind of an ordinary and unlettered peasant, can be 
attested by human consciousness. * These formed the 
solid materials of the basis on which our experimen- 
tal philosopher stood ; and thpre was nothing in the 
whole compass of his own astronomy to dazzle him 
away from it ; and he was too well aware of the 
limit between what he knew and what he did not 
know, to be seduced from the ground he had taken, 
by any of those brilliancies which have since led so 
many of bis humbler successors into the track of in- 
fidelity. He had measured the distances of these 
planets. He had calculated their periods. He had 
estimated their figures, and their bulk, and their 
densities, and he had subordinated the whole intri- 
cacy of their movements to the simple and sublime 
agency of one commanding principle. But he had 
too much of the ballast of a substantial understand- 
ing about him, to be thrown afloat by &Y\\.\\y**\ks&s&> 
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among the plausibilities of wanton and unauthorised 
speculation. He knew the boundary which hemmed 
him. He knew that he had not thrown one particle 
of light on the moral or religious history of theae 
planetary regions. He had not ascertained what 
visits of communication they received from the God 
who upholds them. But he knew that the fact of a 
real visit made to this planet, had such evidence to 
rest upon, that it was not to be disposted by any 
aerial imagination. And when I look at the steady 
and unmoved Christianity of this wonderful man ; 
so far from seeing any symptom of dotage and imbe- 
cility, or any forgetfulness of those principles on 
which the fabric of his philosophy is reared 5 do I 
see, that in sitting down to the work of a Bible 
Commentator, he hath given us their most beautiful 
and most consistent exemplification. 

I did not anticipate such a length of time, and of 
illustration, in this stage of my argument. But I 
will not regret it, if 1 have familiarised the minds of 
any of my readers to the reigning principle of this 
Discourse. Wc are strongly disposed to think, that 
it is a principle which might be made to apply to 
every argument of every unbeliever — and so to serve 
not merely as an antidote against the infidelity of 
astronomers, but to serve as an antidote against all 
infidelity. We are well aware of the diversity of 
complexion which infidelity puts on. It looks 
one thing in the man of science and of liberal accom- 
plishment. It looks another thing in the refined 
voluptuary. It looks still another thing in the 
common-place railer against the artifices of priestly 
domination, It looks awittar ttvmg in the dark and 
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unsettled spirit' of him, whose every reflection is 
tinctured with gall, and who casts his envious and 
malignant scowl at all that stands associated with the 
established order of society* It looks another thing 
in the prosperous. man of business, who has neither 
time nor patience for the details of the christian 
evidence — but who, amid the hurry of his other 
occupations, has gathered as many of the lighter 
petuiancies of the infidel writers, and caught, from 
the perusal of them, as contemptuous a tone towards 
the religion of the New Testament, as to set him at 
large from all the decencies of religious observation, 
and to give him the disdain of an elevated complacen- 
cy over all the follies of what he counts a vulgar 
surperstition. And, lastly, for infidelity has now 
got down among us to the humblest walks of life ; 
may it occasionally be seen lowering on the forehead 
of the resolute and hardy artificer, who can lift his 
menacing voice against the priesthood, and, looking 
on the Bible as a jugglery of theirs, can bid stout 
defiance to all its denunciations. Now, under all 
these varieties, we think that there might be detec- 
ted the one and universal principle which we have 
attempted to expose. The something, whatever it 
is f which has dispossessed all these people of their 
Christianity, exists in their minds, in the shape of a 
position, which they, hold to be true, but which, by 
no legitimate evidence, they have ever realized — and 
1st position which lodges within them as a wilful fancy 
or presumption of their own, but which could not 
stand the touchstone of that wise and solid principle, 
in virtue of which, the followers of Newton give to 
observation the precedence over theory* \X \% *. 
roLs !• 22* 
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principle altogether worthy of being laboured— «*» 
if carried round in faithful and consistent application 
among these numerous varieties, it is able to break up 
all the existing infidelity of the world. 

But there is one other most important conclusion 
to which it carries us. It carries us, with all the 
docility of children, to the Bible ; and puts us down 
into the attitude of an unreserved-surrender of thought 
and understanding, to its authoritative information. 
Without the testimony of an authentic messenger 
from heaven, 1 know nothing of heaven's counsg}s* 
I never heard of any moral telescope that can bring 
to my observation the doings or the deliberations 
which are taking place in the sanctuary of the Inter- 
nal. I may put into the registers of my belief, all 
that comes home to me through the senses -of the 
outer man, or by the consciousness of the inner, man. 
But neither the one nor the other can tell me of the 
purposes of God ; can tell me of the transactions 
or the designs of his sublime monarchy ; caji,teU 
me of the goings forth of Him who is from everlas- 
ting unto everlasting ; can tell me of the march and 
the movements of that great administration which 
embraces all worlds, and takes into its wide and 
comprehensive survey the mighty roll of innumerable 
ages. It is true that my fancy may break its impe- 
tuous way into this lofty and inaccessible field $ and 
through the devices of my heart, which are many, 
the visions of an ever-shifting theology may take their 
alternate sway over me $ but the counsel of the Lord, 
it shall stand. And I repeat it, that if true to the 
leading principle of that philosophy, which has pour- 
ed such a flood of light over the mysteries of nature> 
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we shall dismiss every self-formed conception of our 
own, and *w ait in all the humility of conscious igno- 
rance, till the Lord himself shall break his silence, 
and make his counsel known, by an act of communi- 
cation. And now, that a professed communication 
is before me, and that it has all the solidity of the 
experimental evidence on its side, and nothing but 
the reveries of a daring speculation to oppose it, 
what is the consistent, What is the rational, what is 
the philosophical use that should be made of this 
document, but to set me down like a school-boy, to 
the work of turning its pages, and conning itslessons, 
and submitting the every exercise of my judgment 
to its information and its testimony ? We know that 
there is a superficial philosophy, which casts the 
glare of a most seducing brilliancy around it $ and 
spurns the Bible, with all the doctrine, and all the 
piety of the Bible, away from it ; and has infused 
the spirit of Antichrist into many of the literary 
establishments of the age ; but it is not the solid, 
the profound, the cautious spirit of that philosophy, 
which has done so much to ennoble the modern peri* 
od of our world $ for the more that this spirit is 
cultivated and understood, the more will it be found 
in alliance with that spirit, in virtue of which all 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, is 
humbled, and all lofty imaginations are cast down, 
and every thought of the heart is brought into the 
captivity of the obedience of Christ. 



DISCOURSE III. 



ON THE EXTENT OF THE DIVINE CONDESCENSION. 



PSALM cxiii. 5, 6. 

« Who is like onto the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high ? Who 
hombleth himself to behold the things that are in heaven, and in the 
earth V 9 

In our last discourse we attempted. to expose the 
total want of evidence for the assertion of the infidel 
astronomer — and this reduces the whole of our re* 
maining controversy with him, to the business of 
arguing against a mere possibility. Still, however* 
the answer is not so complete as it might be, till the 
soundness of the argument be attended to, as well as 
the credibility of the assertion — or, in other vtords, 
lfet us admit the assertion, and take a view of the 
reasoning which has been constructed upon it. 

We have already attempted to lay before you the 
wonderful extent of that space, teeming with unnum- 
bered worlds, which modern science has brought 
within the circle of its discoveries. We even ven- 
tured to expatiate on those tracts of infinity, which 
lie on the other side of all that eye or that telescope 
hath made known to us — to shoot afar into those 
ulterior regions, which are beyond the limits of our 
astronomy — to impress you with the rashness of the 
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imagination, that the creative energy of God had 
sunk exhausted by. the magnitude of its effort*, at 
that very line, through which the art of man, lavish- 
ed as it has been on the work of perfecting the instru- 
ments of vision, has not yet been able to penetrate $ 
and upon all this we hazarded the assertion, that 
though all these visible heavens were to rush into 
annihilation, and the besom of the Almighty's wrath 
were to sweep from the face of the universe, those 
millions, and millions more of suns and of systems, 
which lie within the grasp of our actual observation 
—•that this event, which, to our eye, would leave so 
wide, and so dismal a solitude behind it, might be 
nothing in the eye of Him who could take in the whole, 
but the disappearance of a little speck from that field 
of created things, which, the hand of bis omnipotence 
had thrown around him* 

But to press home the sentiment of the text, it is 
not necessary to stretch the imagination beyond the 
limit of our actual discoveries. It is enough to strike 
onr minds with the insignificance of this world, and 
of All Who inhabit it, to bring it intp measurement 
with that mighty assemblage of worlds, which lie 
open to the eye of man*- aided as it has been by the 
inventions of his genius. When we told you of the 
eighty millions of suns, each occupying his own inde- 
pendent territory In space, and dispensiog'his own 
influences over a cluster of tributary worlds ; this 
world could not fail to sink into littleness in the eye 
of him who looked to all the magnitude and variety 
which are around it. We gave you but a feeble 
image of our comparative insignificance, when we 
said that the glories of an extended twrak ^ wJA. 
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suffer.no mora from the fall of a single leaf, than the 
glories of this extended universe would suffer, 
though the globe we tread, " and all that it inherits, 
should dissolve/' And when we lift our Concep- 
tions to Him who has peopled immensity with all 
these wonders — who sits enthroned on the magnifi- 
cence of his own works, and by one sublime idea can 
embrace the whole extent of that boundless ampli- 
tude, which he has filled with the trophies of bis 
divinity ; we cannot but resign our whole heart to 
the Psalmist's exclamation of " What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, that thou 
shouldest deign to visit him !" 

Now mark the use to which all this has been 
turned by the genius of infidelity. Such a bumble 
portion of the universe as oura, could never haw 
been the object of such high and distinguishing 
attentions as Christianity has assigned to it. God 
would not have manifested himself in Che flesh for the 
salvation of so paltry a world. The tnonarch of a 
whole continent, would never move from his capital, 
and lay aside the splendour of royalty ; and subject 
himself for months, or for years, to perils, and pover- 
ty, and persecution ; and take up his abode in some 
small islet of his dominions, which, though swallow- 
ed by an earthquake, could not be missed amid the 
glories of so wide an empire ; and all this to regaitf 
the lost affections of a few families upon its surface. 
And neither would the eternal Son of God — he who 
is revealed to us as having made all worlds, and as 
holding an empire, amid the splendours of which the 
globe that we inherit, is shaded in insignificance ; 
neither would he strip hu&wK of the glory he had 
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with the Father before the world was, and light on 
this lower scene, for the purpose imputed to him in 
the New Testament. Impossible, that the concerns 
of this puny ball, which floats its little round among 
an infinity of larger worlds, should be of such mighty 
account in the plans of the Eternal, or should have 
given birth in heaven to so wonderful a movement, as 
the Son of God putting on the torn* of our degraded 
species, and sojourning among us, and shading in all 
our infirmities, and crowning the whole scene of 
humiliation, by the disgrace and the agonies of a 
cruel martyrdom. 

This has been started as a difficulty in the way of 
the Christian Revelation ; and it is the beast of many 
of our philosophical infidels, that by the light of mod- 
ern discovery, the light of the New Testament is 
eclipsed and overborne ; and the mischief is not con- 
fined to philosophers, for the argument has got into 
other hands, and the popular illustrations that are 
bow given to the sublimest truths of science, have 
widely disseminated all the deism that has been 
grafted upon it $ and the high tone of a decided con- • 
tempt for the Gospel, is novf associated with the 
flippancy of superficial acquirements : and, while 
the venerable Newton, whose genius threw open 
those mighty fields of contemplation, found a fit exer- 
cise for his powers in the interpretation of the Bi- 
ble, there are thousands and tens of thousands, who, 
though walking in the light which he holds out to 
them, are seduced by a complacency which he never 
felt, and inflated by a pride which never entered into . 
his pious and philosophical bosom, and whose only 
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notice of the Bible, is to depreciate, and to deride, 
and to disown it. 

Before entering into what we conceive to be the 
right answer to this objection, let us previously ob- 
serve, that it goes to strip the Deity of an attribute, 
which forms a wonderful addition to the glories of 
his incomprehensible character. It is indeed a mighty 
evidence of the strength of his arm* that so many mil- 
lions of worlds are suspended on it ; but it would surely 
make the high attribute of his power more illustri- 
ous, if, while it expatiated at large among the suns 
and the systems of astronomy, it could, at the very 
same instant, be impressing a movement and a direc- 
tion on all the minuter wheels of that machinery, 
which is working incessantly around us. It forms a 
noble demonstration of his wisdom, that he gives 
unremitting operation to those laws which uphold 
the stability of this great universe ; but it would go 
to heighten that wisdom inconceivably, if, while 
equal to the magnificent task of maintaining the or- 
der and harmony of the spheres, it was lavishing its 
inexhaustible resources on the beauties, and varieties, 
and arrangements, of every one scene, however hum- 
ble, of every one field, however narrow, of the crea- 
tion he had formed. It is a cheering evidence of the 
delight he takes in communicating happiuess, that 
the whole of immensity should be so strewed with 
the habitations of life and of intelligence ; but it 
would surely bring home the evidence, with a nearer 
and more affecting impression, to every bosom, did 
we know, that at the very time his benignant regard 
tpok in the mighty circ-e of created beings, there 
was not a single family o\sY\wksAhy Uun, and that 
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every individual in every corner of his dominions, 
was as effectually seen to, as if the object of an exclu- 
sive and undivided care. It is our imperfection, 
that we cannot give our attention to more than one 
object at one and the same instant of time j but 
surely it would elevate our every idea of the perfec- 
tions of God, did we know, that while his compre- 
hensive mind could grasp the whole amplitude of 
nature, to the very outermost of its boundaries, he 
had an attentive eye fastened on the very humblest of 
its objects, and pondered every thought of my heart, 
and noticed every footstep of my goings, and treas- 
ured up in his remembrance every turn and every 
movement of my history, 

And 9 lastly, to apply this train of sentiment to the 
matter before us ; let us suppose that one among the 
countless myriads of worlds, should be visited by la 
moral pestilence, which spread through all its peo- 
ple, and brought them under the doom of a law, whose 
sanctions were unrelenting and immutable ; it were 
no disparagement to God, should he, by an act of 
righteous indignation, sweep this offence away from 
the universe which it deformed— nor should we won- 
der, though, among the multitude of other worlds 
from which the caf of the Almighty was regaled with 
the songs of praise, and the incense of a pure adora- 
tion ascended to his ' throne, he should leave the 
strayed and solitary world to perish in the guilt of 
its rebellion. But, tell me, oh ! tell me, would it not 
throw the softening of a most exquisite tenderness 
over the character of God, should we see bim putting 
forth his every expedient to reclaim to hi«ia*\t NtaAfe 
children who h$d wandered away frw& totanr—w&t 

VOL. Mm 23 
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few as tbey were when compared with the host of his 
obedient worshippers, would it not just impart to his 
attribute of compassion the infinity of the Godhead, 
that, rather than lose the single world which had 
turned to its own way, he should send the messengers 
of peace to woo and to welcome it back again 5 and*, 
if justice demanded so mighty a sacrifice, and the 
law behooved to be so magnified and made honoura- 
ble, tell me whether it would not throw a moral sub- 
lime over the goodness of the Deity, should he lay 
upon his own Son the burden of its atonement, that 
he might again smile upon the world, and hold out 
the sceptre of invitation to all its families ? 

We avow it, therefore, that this infidel argument 
goes to expunge a perfection from the character of 
God. The more we know of the extent of nature, 
should not we have the loftier conception of him who 
sits in high authority over the concerns of so wide a 
universe ? But, is it not adding to the bright cata- 
logue of his other attributes, to say, that, while mag- 
nitude does not overpower him, minuteness cannot 
escape him, and variety cannot bewilder him ; and 
that, at the very time while the mind of the Deity is 
abroad over the whole vastness of creation, there is 
not one particle of matter, there is not one individual 
principle of rational or of animal existence, thefo is 
not one single world in that expanse which teems with 
them, that his eye does not discern as constantly, and 
bis hand does not guide as unerringly, and his spirit 
does not watch and care for as vigilantly, as if it 
formed the one and exclusive object of bis attention. 

The thing is inconceivable to us, whose minds are 
£o easily distracted by a mumta*? tf ^^cU^ and this 
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is the secret principle of the whole infidelity I am 
now alluding to. To bring God to the level of our 
own comprehension, we would clothe him in the 
impotency of a man. We would transfer to his 
wonderful mind . all the imperfection of our own 
faculties. When we are taught by astronomy, that 
he has millions of worlds to look after, and thus add 
in one direction to the glories of his character ; we 
take away from them in another, by saying, that each 
of these worlds most be looked after imperfectly. 
The use that we make of a discovery, which should 
heighten oui*every conception of God, and hqmble us 
into the sentiment, that a Being of such mysterious 
elevation is to us unfathomable, is to sit in judgment 
over him, aye, and to pronounce such a judgment as 
degrades him, and keeps him down to the standard of 
our own paltry imagination ! We are introduced by 
modern science to a multitude of other suns and of 
other systems ; and the perverse interpretation we 
put upon the fact, that God can diffuse the benefits of 
his power and of his goodness over such a variety of 
worlds, is, that he cannot, or will not, bestow so much 
goodness on one of those worlds, as a professed 
revelation from Heaven has announced to us. While 
we enlarge the provinces of his empire, we tarnish all 
the glory of this enlargement, by saying, he has so 
much to care for, that the care of every one province 
must be less complete, and less vigilant, and less effec- 
tual, than it would otherwise have been. By the 
discoveries of modern science, we multiply the places 
of the creation ; but along with this, we would 
impair. the attribute of his eye being in every \tla>c?Av* 
behold the evil and the good ; an& IYiva, h*\y&r. ^w* 
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magnify one of his perfections, we do it at the 
expense of another ; and to bring him within the 
grasp of our feeble capacity, we would deface one of 
the glories of that character, which it is our part to 
adore, as higher than all thought, and as greater than 
all comprehension. 

The objection we are discussing, I shall state again 
iu a single sentence. Since astronomy has unfolded 
to us such a number of worlds, it is not likely that 
God would pay so much attention to this one world, 
and set up such wonderful provisions for its benefit, 
as are announced to us in the Christian Revelation. 
This objection will have received its answer, if we can 
meet it by the following position :— that God, in addi- 
tion to the bare faculty of dwelling on a multiplicity of 
objects at one and the same time, has this faculty in 
such wonderful perfection, that be can attend as fully, 
and provide as richly, and manifest all his attributes 
as illustriously, on every one of these objects, as if 
the rest had no existence, and no place whatever in 
his government or in his thoughts. For the evidence 
of this position, we appeal, in the first place, to the 
personal history of each individual among you. 
Only grant us, that God never loses sight of any one 
thing he has created, and that no created thing can 
continue either to be or to act independently of him ; 
and then, even upon the face of this world, humble as 
it is on the great scale ot astronomy, how widely 
diversified and how multiplied into many thousand 
distinct exercises, is the attention of God ! His ey_» 
is upon every hour of my existence. His spirit is 
intimately present with every thought of my heart. 
His inspiration gvvea Vvrttv to w«n \wr^M* within 
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me. His hand impresses a direction on every foot- 
step of my goings. Every breath I inhale, is drawn 
by an energy which God deris out to me. This body, 
which, upon the si ightept derangement, would become 
the prey of death? or of woful suffering, is now at 
ease, because he at this moment is warding off from 
me a thousand dangers, and upholding the thousand 
movements of its complex and delicate machinery. 
His presiding influence keeps by me through the 
whole current of my restless am} ever changing 
history. When I walk by the way side, he is along 
with me. When I enter into company, amid all mj 
forgetful ness of him, he never forgets me. In the 
silent watches of the night, when my eyelids have 
closed, and my spirit has sunk into unconsciousness, 
the observant eye of him who never slumbers, is upon 
me. I cannot fly from his presence. Go where I 
will, he tends me, and watches me, and cairo fo&me ; 
and the same being who is now at work in the remo- 
test domains of Nature and of Providence, is also at 
my right hand to eke out to me every moment of my 
being, and to uphold me in the exercise of all my 
feelings, and of all ray 'faculties. 

Now, what God is doing with me, he is doing with 
every distinct individual of this world's population. 
The intimacy of his presence, and attention, and care, 
reaches to one and to all of them. With a mind 
unburdened by the vastness of all its other concerns, 
heean prosecute, without distraction, the government 
and guardianship of every one son and daughter of 
the species. — And is it for us, in the face of all this 
experience, ungratefully to draw a limit around th& 
perfections of God — to aver, that tta m\A\\V\x^ <& 

rojL* j. £3* 
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other worlds has withdrawn any portion of his be- 
nevolence from the one we occupy— or that he, whose 
eye is upon every separate family of the earth, would 
not lavish all the riches of his unsearchable attributes 
on some high plan of pardon and immortality, in 
behalf of its countless generations ? 

But, secondly, were the mind of God so fatigued, 
and so occupied with the care of other worlds, as the 
objection presumes him to be, should we not see some 
traces of neglect, or of carelessness, in his manage* 
meht of ours 2 Should we not behold, in many a field 
of observation, the evidence of its master being over- 
crowded with the variety of his other engagements ? 
A man oppressed by a multitude of business, would 
simplify and reduce the work of any new concern 
that was devolved upon him. Now, point oat a 
single mark of God being thus oppressed. Astrono- 
my has laid open to us so many realms of creation, 
which were before unheard of, that the world we 
inhabit shrinks into one remote and solitary province 
of his wide monarchy. Tell me, then, if, in any one 
field of this province, which man has access to, you 
witness a single indication of God sparing himself— 
of God reduced to languor by the weight of his other 
employments— of God sinking under the burden of_ 
that vast superintendence which lies upon him— of 
God being exhausted, as one of ourselves would be, 
by any number of concerns, however great, by any 
variety of them, however manifold ; and do you not 
perceive, in that mighty profusion of wisdom and of 
goodness, which is scattered every where around us, 
that the thoughts of this unsearchable Being are not 
as our thoughts, nor V* vttja *& was h**i%? * 
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My time does not suffer me to dwell on this topic* 
because, before I conclude, I must hasten to another 
illustration* But, when I look abroad on the won* 
drous scene that is immediately before me — and see, 
that in every direction it is a scene of the most vari- 
ous and unwearied activity— and expatiate on all the 
beauties of that garniture by which it is adorned, 
and on all the prints of design and of benevolence 
which abound in it — and think, that the same God, 
who holds the universe, with its every system, in the 
follow of his hand, pencils every flower, and gives 
nourishment to every blade of grass, and actuates 
the movements of every living thing, and is not dis- 
abled, by the weight of his other cares, from enrich* 
ing the humble department of nature I occupy, with 
charms and accommodations, of the most unbounded 
variety — then, surely, if a meqpage, bearing every 
mark of authenticity, should profess to come to me 
from God, and inform me of his mighty doings for 
the happiness of our species, it is not for me, in the 
face of all this evidence, to reject it as a tale of impos- 
ture, because astronomers have told me that he has 
so many other worlds -and other orders of beings to 
attend to — and, when I think that it were a deposi- 
tion of him from his supremacy over the creatures 
he has formed, should a single sparrow fall to the 
ground without his appointment, then let science 
and sophistry try to cheat me of my comfort as thej 
may — 1 will not let go the anchor of my confidence 
in God— .1 will not be afraid, for I am of more value 
than many sparrows. 

But thirdly, it was the telescope, that, by piercing 
the obscurity which lies totmwa u* wA 3takmX 
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worlds, put infidelity in possession of the argument, 
against which we are now contending. Bat, about 
the time of its invention, another instrument was 
formed, which laid open a scene no le^s wonderful* 
and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of man with a 
discovery, which serves to neutralize the whole of 
this argument. This was the microscope. The one 
led me to see a system in every star. The other 
leads me to see a world in every atom. The one 
taught me, that this mighty globe, with the whole 
burden of itrf people, and of. its countries, is but a 
grain of sand on the high field of immensity. The 
other teaches me, that every grain of sand may har* 
bour within it the tribes atid the families of a busy 
population* The one told me of the insignificance 
of the world I tread upon. The other redeems it 
from all its insignificance $ for it tells- me that in. the 
leaves of every forest, ai,d in the flowers of /every 
garden, and in the waters of every, rivulet, there are 
worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are the 
glories of the firmaniehU The one has suggested to 
me, that beyond and above all that ie visible to man* 
there may lie fields of creation which sweep immeas- 
urably along, and carry the impress of the Almighty's 
hand to the remotest scenes of the universe. The 
other suggests to me, that within and beneath aH that 
minuteness which the aided eye of man has been 
able to explore, there may be a region of invisibles $ 
and that could we draw aside the mysterious curtain 
which shrouds it from our senses, we might there 
see a theatre of as many wonders as astronomy has 
unfolded, a universe within the compass -of a poftit 
aa small, as to elude ai\ tto^^ct^^t>^xBSKww»^e> 
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but where the wotfder-working God finds room for 
tbe exercise of all his attributes, where he can raise, 
toother mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidences of his glory. 

Now, mark how all this may be made to meet tbe 
argument of our infidel astronomers. By tbe teles- 
cope they have discovered, that no magnitude, how* 
ever vast, is beyond the grasp of the Divinity. But 
by the microscope, we have also discovered, that no 
minuteness, however shrunk from the notice of the 
human eye, is beneath the condescension of bis re- 
gard. Every addition to the powers of the one in- 
strument, extends the limit of his visible dominions. 
But, by every addition to the powers of the other 
instrument, we see each part of them more crowded 
than before, with the wonders of his unwearying 
hand. The one is constantly widening the circle of 
his territory. The other is as constantly filling up its 
separate portions, with all that is rich, and various, 
and exquisite. In a word, by the one I am told that 
the Almighty is now at work in regions more distant 
than geometry has ever measured, and among worlds 
more manifold than numbers have ever reached. 
But, by the other, I am also told, that, with a mind 
to comprehend the whole, in the vast compass of its 
generality, he has also a mind to concentrate a close 
and a separate attention on each and on all of its par- 
ticulars ; and that the same God, who sends forth 
an upholding influence among the orbs and the move- 
ments of astronomy, can fill the recesses of every 
single atom with the intimacy of his presence, ami 
travel, in all the^reatness of his unimpaired attrU * 
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butes, upon every one spot and corner of the universe 
he has formed. 

They, therefore, who think that (rod will not put 
forth such a power, and such a goodness, and such a 
condescension, in behalf of this world, as are ascribed 
to him in the New Testament, because he has. bo 
many other worlds to attend to, think of him as a 
man. They confine their view to the informations 
of the telescope, and forget altogether the informa-i j 
tions of the other instrument. They only find room J 
in their minds for his one attribute of a large and 1 
general superintendence, and keep out of their re- 
membrance, the equally impressive proofs we have 
for his other attribute of a minute and multiplied ' 
attention to all that diversity of operations, where - 
it is he that worketh all in all. And then I think, 
that, as one of the instruments of philosophy has 
heightened our every impression of the first of these 
attributes, so another instrument has no less height- 
ened our impression of the second of them — then I 
can no longer resist the conclusion, that it would be a 
transgression of sound argument, as well as a daring 
of impiety, to draw a limit around the doings of this 
unsearchable God-— and, should a professed revela- 
tion from heaven, tell me of an act of condescension, 
in behalf of some separate world, so wonderful that 
angels desired to look into it, and the Eternal Son 
had to move from his seat of glory to carry it into 
accomplishment, all I ask is the evidence of such a 
revelation j for, let it tell me as much as it may of 
God letting himself down for the benefit of one sin- 
gle province of his dominions, this is no more than 
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what I see lying scattered, in numberless examples, 
before me ; and running through the whole line of 
my recollections ; and meeting me in every walk of 
observation to which I can betake myself ; and, now . 
that the microscope has unveiled the wonders of 
another region, I see strewed around me with a pro- 
fusion which baffles my every attempt to compre- 
hend it, the evidence that there is no one portion of 
the universe of God too minute for his notice, nor 
too humble for the visitations of his care. 

As the end of all these illustrations, let me bestow 
a single paragraph on what 1 conceive to be the 
precise state of this argument. 

It is a wonderful thing that God should be. so un- 
incumbered by the concerns of a whole universe, that 
he can give a constant attention to every moment of - 
every individual in this world's population. But, 
wonderful as it is, you do not hesitate to admit it as 
true, on the evidence of your own recollections. It 
is a wonderful thing that he whose eye is at every 
instant on so many worlds, should have peopled the 
world we inhabit with all the traces of the varied 
design and benevolence which abound in it. But,' 
great as the wonder is, you do not allow so much ae 
the shadow of improbability to darken it, for its re- 
ality is what you actually witness, and you never 
think of questioning the evidence of observation. 
It is wonderful, it is passing wonderful, that the 
same God, whose presence is diffused through im- 
mensity, and who spreads the ample canopy of his 
administration over all its dwelling-places, should^ 
with an energy as fresh and as unexpended as if he 
had only, begun the work of creation, to\m \& 
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the neighbourhood around us, and lavish* on its ev- 
ery hand-breadih, all the exuberance of his good- 
ness, and crowd it with the many thousand varieties 
of conscious existence* But, be the wonder incom- 
prehensible as it may* you do not suffer in your 
mind the burden of a single doubt to lie upon it* be* 
cause you do not question the report of the micros- 
cope. You do not refuse its information* nor turn 
/away from it as an incompetent channel of evidence. 
But to bring it still nearer to the point at issue* 
there are many who never looked through a micros- 
cope* but who rest an implicit faith in all its revela- 
tions ; and upon what evidence* I would ask ? Upon 
the evidence of testimony — upon the credit they give 
to the authors of the books they have read* and the 
belief they put in the record of their observations. 
Now* at this point I make my stand. It is wonder^ 
ful that God should be so interested in the redemp- 
tion of a single world* as to send forth his well-belov- 
ed Son upon the errand* and he* to accomplish it* 
should* mighty to save* put forth all his strength* and 
travail in the greatness of it. But such wonders aft 
these have already multiplied upon yon; and when 
evidence is given of their truth* you have resigned 
your every judgment of the unsearchable God* and 
rested in the faith of them. I demand* in the name 
of sound and consistent philosophy* that yon do the 
same in the matter before us— and take it up as a 
question of evidence— and examine that medium of 
* testimony through which the miracles and informa- 
tions of the Gospel have come to yonr door— and go 
not to admit as argument here* what would not bo 
admitted as argument in u\? tf \ta wikcjtaB of 
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nature and observation— and take along with 70a 
in this field of inquiry, a lesson which you should 
have learned upon other fields— even the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God, that his judgments are unsearchable, and his 
ways are past finding out* 

I do not enter at all into the positive evidence for 
the truth of the Christian Revelation, my single aim 
at present being to dispose of one of the objections 
' which is conceived to stand in the way of it. Let 
me suppose then that this is done to the satisfaction 
of a philosophical inquirer, and that the evidence is 
sustained, and that the same mind that is familiarised 
to all the sublimities of natural science, and has been 
in the habit of contemplating God in association with 
all the magnificence which is around him, shall be 
brought to submit its thoughts to tjhe captivity of the 
doctrine of Christ. % Oh! with what veneration, and 
gratitude, and wonder, should he look on the descent 
of him into this lower world, who made all these 
things and without whom was not any thing made 
that was made. What a grandeur does it throw over 
every step in the redemption of a fallen world, to 
think of its being done by him who unrobed him of 
the glories of so wide a monarchy, and came to this 
btimblest of its provinces, in the disguise of a servant, 
and took upon him the form of our degraded species, 
and let himself down to sorrows .arid to sufferings, 
and to death, for us. In this love of an expiring 
Saviour to those for whom in agony he poured out 
his soul, there is a height, and a depth, and a length, ' 
and a breadth, more than I can comprehend ; and let 

vox. i* * 24 
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me never, never from this moment neglect so great a 
salvation, or lose my hold of an atonement, made 
sure by him who cried, that it was finished, and 
brought in an everlasting righteousness* It was not 
the visit of an empty parade that he made to us* It 
was for the . accomplishment of some substantial 
purpose ; and, if that purpose is- announced, and 
stated to consist in his dying the just for the unjust, 
that be might bring us uuto God, let us never doubt 
of our acceptance in that way of communication with 
our Father in heaven, which he hath opened and 
made known to us. In taking to that way. let us 
follow his every direction with that humility which a 
se^se of all this wonderful condescension is fitted to 
inspire* Let us forsake all that he bids us forsake* 
Let us do all that he bids us do* Let us give our-? 
selves up to his guidance with the docility of children, 
overpowered by a kindness that we never merited, 
and a love that is unequalled by all the perverseness 
and all the ingratitude of our stubborn nature — far 
what shall we render unto him for such mysterious 
benefits — to him who has thus been mindful of us— 
to him who thus has deigned to visit us ? 

But the whole of this argument is not yet exhaus- 
ted* W« have scarcely entered on the defence that 
is commonly made against the plea which infidelity 
rests on the wonderful extent of the universe of God, 
and the insignificancy of our assigned portiou of it 
The way in which we have attempted to dispose of 
^his plea, is by insisting on the evidence that is every 
where around us, of God combining with the large- 
ness of a vast and mighty superintendence, which 
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reaches the outskirts of creation, and spreads over 
all its amplitudes — the faculty of bestowing as much 
attention, and exercising as complete and manifold a 
wisdom, and lavishing as profuse and inexhaustible 
a goodness, on each of its humblest departments,' as 
if it formed the whole extent of his territory. 

In the whole of this argument we have looked upon 
the earth as isolated from the rest of the universe 
altogether. But according to the way in which the 
astronomical objection is commonly met, the earth is 
not viewed as in a state of detachment from the other 
worlds, and the other orders of being which God has 
called into existence. It is looked upon as the mem- 
ber of a more extended system. It is associated 
with the magnificence of a moral empire, as wide as 
the kingdom of nature. It is not merely asserted, 
what in our last Discourse has been already done, 
that for any thing we can know by reason, the plan 
of redemption may have its influences and its bear- 
ings on those creatures of God who people other re- 
gions, and occupy other fields in the immensity of 
his dominions ; that to argue, therefore, on this plan 
being instituted for the single benefit of the world 
we live in, and of the species to which we belong, is 
a mere presumption of the infidel himself; and that 
the objection he rears on it, must fall to the ground, 
when the vanity of the presumption is exposed. The 
Christian apologist thinks he can go further than this 
•—that he cannot merely expose the utter baselessness 
of the infidel assertion, but that he has positive ground 
for erecting an opposite and a confronting assertion 
in it* place-- -and that after having neutralised their 
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position, by showing the entire absence-of all obser- 
vation in its behalf, he can pass on to the distinct and 
affirmative testimony of the Bible. 

We do think that this lays open a very interesting 
track, not of wild and fanciful, but of most legitimate 
and sober-minded speculation* And anxious as we 
are to put every thing that bears upon the Christian 
argument into all its lights ; and fearless as we feel 
for the result of a most thorough sifting of it ; and 
thinking as we do think it, the foulest scorn that any 
pigmy philosopher of the day should mince his 
ambiguous skepticism to a set of giddy and ignorant 
admirers, or that a half-learned and superficial pub- 
lic should associate with the christian priesthood, the 
blindness and the bigotry of a -sinking cause— with 
these feelings, we are not disposed to blink a single 
question that may be started on the subject of the 
Christian evidences. There is not one of its parts or 
bearings which needs the shelter of a disguise thrown 
over it. Let the prieste of another faith ply their 
prudential expedients, and look so wise and so wary 
in the execution of them. But Christianity stands 
in a higher and a firmer attitude. The defensive 
armour of a shrinking or timid policy does not suit 
her. Hers is the naked majesty of truth ; and with 
all the grandeur of age, but with none of its infirmi- 
ties, has she come down to us, and gathered new 
strength from the battles she has won in the many 
controversies of many generations. With such a 
religion as this there is nothing to hide. All should 
be above boards. And the broadest light of day 
should be made fully and freely to circulate through- 
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out all the secrecies. But secrets she has none. To 
her belong the frankness and the simplicity of con- 
scious greatness ; and whether she grapple it with 
the pride of philosophy, or stand in fronted opposi- 
tion to the prejudices of the multitude, she does it 
upon her own strength, and spurns all the props and 
all the auxiliaries of superstition away from her. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 



OX THE KNOWLEDGE OF MAN'S MORAL HISTORY IN THS 
DISTANT PLACES OF CREATION. 



1 PETER i. 12. 

" Which things the angels desire to look into. 






There is a limit, across which man cannot carry 
any one of his perceptions, and from the ulterior of 
which he cannot gather a single observation ta guide 
or to inform him* While he keeps by the objects 
which are near, he can get the knowledge of them 
conveyed to his mind through the ministry of several 
of the senses. He can feel a substance' that is within 
reach of his hand. He can smell a flower that is pre- 
sented to him. He can taste the food that is before him. 
He can bear a sound of certain pitch and intensity ; 
and, so much does this sense of hearing widln his in- 
tercourse with external nature, that, from the distance 
•f miles, it can bring him in an occasional intimation. , 

But of all the tracks of conveyance which God. 
has been pleased to open up between the mind of man, 
and the theatre by which he is surrounded, there is 
none by which he so multiplies his acquaintance with 
the rich and the varied creation on every side of him* 
as by the organ of the eye. It is this which gives to 
him his loftiest command ov « V\*& traoars ^ wto«* 
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It is this by which so broad a range of observation 
is submitted to him. It is this which enables him, 
by the act of a single moment, to send an exploring 
look over the surface of an ample territory, to crow<l 
his mind with the whole assembly of its objects, and 
to fill his vision with those countless hues which 
diversify and adorn it. It is this which carries him 
abroad over all that is sublime in the immensity of 
distance ; which sets him as it were on air elevated 
platform, from whence he may cast a surveying 
glance over the arena of innumerable worlds ; which 
spreads before him so mighty a province of contem- 
plation, that the earth he inhabits, only appears to 
furnish him with the pedestal on which he may 
stand, and from which he may descry the wonders of 
all that magnificence which the Divinity has poured 
so abundantly around him. It is by the narrow out- 
let of the eye, that the mind of man takes its excursive 
flight over those golden tracks, where, in all the 
exhaustlessness of creative wealth, lie scattered the 
suns, and the systems of astronomy. But oh ! how 
good a thing it is, and how becoming well, for the 
philosopher to be humble even amid the proudest 
march, of human discovery, and the sublimest tri- 
umphs of the human understanding, when he thinks 
of that unsealed barrier, beyond which no power, 
either of eye or of telescope, shall ever carry him :. 
when he thinks that on the other side of it, there is a 
height, and a depth, and a length, and a breadth, to 
which the wholeof this concave and visible -firmament 
dwindles int* the insignificancy of an atom — and 
above all, how ready should he be to cast his every 
lgfty imagination away fromttuu, vAttuUv^x&A.^ 
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the God, who, on the simple foundation of his word, 
bus reared the whole of this stately architecture, and, 
by the force of his preserving hand, continues to 
upheld it ; aye, and should the word again come 
out from him, that this earth shall pass away, and a 
portion of the heavens which arc around it, shall 
again fall back into the annihilation from which he 
at first summoned them, what an impressive rebuke 
does it bring on the swelling vanity of science, to 
think that the whole field of its most ambitious enter- 
prises may he swept away altogether, and there 
remain before the eye of him who sitteth on the throne, 
an untravelled immehsity, which he hath filled with 
innumerable splendours, and over the whole face of 
which he hath inscribed the evidence of his high 
attributes, in all their might, and in all their mani- 
festation. 

But man has a great deal more to keep him bumble 
of his understanding, than a mere seqse of .that 
boundary which skirts and which terminates the 
material field of his contemplations. He ought also 
to feel how within that boundary, the vast majority 
of things is mysterious and unknown to him ; that 
even iu the inner chamber of his own consciousness, 
where so much lies hidden from the observation of 
others, there is also to himself, a little world of in- 
comprehensibles ; that if stepping beyond the limits 
of this familiar home, be look no further than to the 
members of his family, there is much in the cast and 
the colour of every mind that is above his powers- of 
divination ; that in proportion as he recedes from 
the centre of his own personal experience, there is ^ 
cloud o£ ignorance andaecr^^ v ^\vv0a,%^tVs*d^ajD4 
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thickens, and throws a deep and impenetrable veil 
oyer the intricacies of every one department of human 
contemplation ; that of all around him his knowledge 
is naked and superficial, and confined to a few of 
those more conspicuous lineaments which strike upon 
his senses ; that the whole face both of nature and of 
society, presents him with questions which he cannot 
unriddle, and tells him how beneath the surface of all 
that the eye can rest upon, there lies the profound- 
ness of a most unsearchable latency ; aye, and should 
he in some lofty enterprise of thought, leave this 
world, and shoot afar into those tracks of specula- 
tion which astronomy has opened-— should he, baffled 
by the mysteries which beset his every footstep upon 
earth, attempt an ambitious flight towards the mys- 
teries of heaven — let him go, but let the justness of a 
pious and philosophical modesty go along with him— 
let him forget not, that from the moment bis mind has 
taken its ascending way for a few little miles above 
the world he treads upon, his every sense abandons 
him but one— that number, and motion, and magni- 
tude, and figure, - make up all the barrenness of its 
elementary informations— -that these orbs have sent 
him scarce another message, than told by their feeble 
glimmering upon his eye, the simple fact of their 
existence— that he sees not the landscape of other 
worlds— that he knows not the moral system of any 
one of them — nor athwart the long and trackless 
vacancy which lies between, does there fall upon his 
listening ear, the hum of their mighty populations. 

But the knowledge which he cannot fetch up him- 
self from the obscurity of this wondrous but untrav-. 
elled scene, by the exercise o£ any om <& \ft& <rw*- 
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senses, might be fetched to him by the testimony of 
a competent messenger. Conceive a native of one 
of these planetary mansions to light upon oar world, 
and ail we should require, would be, to be satisfied 
of his credentials, that we may tack our faith to 
every point of information he had to offer us. With 
the solitary exception of what we have been enabled 
to gather by the instruments of astronomy, there is 
not one of his communications about the place he 
came from, on which we possess any means at all of 
confronting him 5 and, therefore, could he only ap- 
pear "before us invested with the characters of truth, 
we should never think of any thing else than taking 
up the whole matter of his testimony just as he 
brought it to us* 

It were well had a sound philosophy schooled its 
professing disciples to the same kind of acquiescence 
in another message, which has actually come ttf the 
world ; and has told us of matters still more remote 
from every power of unaided observation ; and has 
been sent fronf a more sublime and mysterious dis- 
tance, even from that God of whom it is said, that 
" clouds and darkness are the habitation of his 
throne ; and treating of a theme so lofty and so in- 
accessible, as the counsels of that Eternal Spirit, 
" Whose goings forth are of dd, even from everlas- 
ting," challenges of man that he should submit his 
every thought to the authority of this high communi- 
cation. Oh ! had the philosophers of the day known 
as well as their great Master, how to draw the vigo- 
rous land-mark which verges the field of legitimate 
discovery, they should have seen when it is that 
philosophy becomes vain* 11A *&\MKfe \& Uta&j ** 
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called : and how it is, that when philosophy is true 
to her principles, she shuts up her faithful votary 
to the Bible, and makes him willing to count all but 
loss, for the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and of him 
crucified. 

But let it be well observed, that the object of this 
message is not to convey information to us about the 
state of these planetary regions. This is not the 
matter with which it is fraught. It is a message from 
the throne of God to this rebellious province of bis 
dominions; and the purpose of it is, to reveal the ^ 
fearful extent of our guilt and of our danger, and to 
lay before us the overtures of reconciliation. Were 
a similar message sent from the metropolis of a 
mighty empire, to one of its remote and revolution- 
ary districts, we should not look to it for much 
information about the state or economy of the inter- 
mediate provinces. This were a departure fr^m the 
topic on hand — though still there may chance to be 
some incidental allusions to the extent and resour- 
ces of the whole monarchy, to the existence of a 
similar spirit of rebellion in other quarters of the 
land, or to the general principle of loyalty by which 
it was pervaded. Some casual references of this 
kind may be inserted in such a proclamation, or they 
may not — and it is with this preeise feeling of am- 
biguity that we open the record of that embassy 
which has been sent us from heaven, to see if we 
can gather any thing there, about other places of the 
creation, to meet the objections of the infidel astron- 
omer. But, while we pursue this object, let us have 
a care not to push the speculation beyond tta \yr&& 
ol the written testimony ; let ua ke*v * ijwX *n& %. 
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steady eye on the actual boundary of our knowledge, 
that, throughout every distinct step of our argument, 
we might preserve that chaste and unambitoua spirit, 
which characterizes the philosophy of him who ex- 
plored these distant heavens, and, by the force of 
his genius, unravelled the secret of that wondrous 
mechanism which upholds them. 

The informations of the Bible upon this subject, 
are of two sorts — that from which we confidently 
gather the fact, that the history of the redemption of 
our species is known in other and distant places of 
the creation — and that, from which we indistinctly 
guess at the fact, that the redemption itself may 
stretch beyond the limits of the world we occupy. 

And, here it may shortly be adverted to, that, 
though we know little or nothing of the moral and 
theological economy of the other planets, we are not 
to infer, that the beings who occupy these widely 
extended regions, even though not higher than we 
in the scale of understanding, know little of ours. 
Our first parents, ere they committed that act by 
which they brought themselves and their posterity 
into the need of redemption, had frequent and famil- 
iar intercourse with God. He walked with them 
in the garden of paradise ; and there did angels hold 
their habitual converse ; and, should the same un- 
blotted innocence which charmed and attracted these 
superior beings to the haunts of Eden, be perpetua- 
ted in every planet but our own, then might each of 
them be the scene of high and heavenly communica- 
tions, and an open way for the messengers of God 
be kept up with them all, and their inhabitants be 
Admitted to ashaxeifit\iet^m^%Xi^^T\t^\V^ius 
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of angels, and have their spirits exercised on those 
things, of which we are told that the angels desired 
to look into them ; and thus, as we talk of the pub- 
lic mind of a city, or the public minfl of an empire— 
by the well-frequented avenues of a free and ready 
circulation, a public mind might be formed through- 
out the whole extent of God's sinlefts and intelligent 
creation — and, just as we often read of the eyes of 
all Europe being turned to the one spot where some 
affair of eventful importance is going on, there might 
be the eyes t>f a whole universe turned to the one 
world, where rebellion against the. Majesty of heaven 
had planted its standard ; and for the re-admission of 
which within the circle of bis fellowship, God, whose 
justice was inflexible, but whose mercy he had, by 
some plan of mysterious wisdom, made to rejoice 
over it, was putting forth all the might, and travail- 
ing in all the greatness of the attributes which be- 
longed to him. 

But, for the full understanding of this argument, 
it must be remarked, that, while in our exiled hab- 
itation, where all is darkness and rebellion, and 
enmity, the creature engrosses every heart, and our 
affections, wheh they shift at all, only wander from 
one fleeting vanity to another, it is not so in the 
habitations of the unfallen. There, every desire and 
every movement is subordinated to God. He is seen 
in all that formed, and in all that is spread around 
them — and, amid the fulness of that delight ivith 
which they expatiate over the good and the fair of 
this wondrous Universe, the animating charm which 
pervades their every contemplation, is that they 
behold, on each visible' thing, the imjpttgaiA tat tEta& 

vox. J. £5 
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that conceived, and of the hand that made and that 
upholds it. Here, God is banished from the thoughts 
of every natural man, and by a firm and constantly 
maintained act of usurpation, do the things of sense 
and of time wield an entire ascendency. There, 
God is all in all. They walk in his light. They 
rejoice in the beatitudes of his presence. The veil 
is from off their eyes, and they see the character of 
a presiding Divinity in every scene, and in every 
event to which the Divinity has given birth. Jt is 
this which stamps a glory and an importance on the 
whole field of their contemplations ; and when they 
see a new evolution in the history of created things, 
the reason they bend towards it so attentive an 
eye, is, that it speaks to their understanding some 
new evolution in the purposes of God ; some new 
manifestation of his high attributes— some new and 
interesting step in the .history of his sublime admin- 
istration. 

Now, we ouglrt to be aware how it takes off, not 
from the intrinsic weight, but from the actual im- 
pression of our argument, that this de votedness to 
God which reigns in other places of the creation, this 
interest in him as the constant and essential princi- 
ple of all enjoyment; this concern in the untainted- 
ness of his glory ; this delight in the survey of his 
perfections and his doings, are what the men of 
our corrupt and darkened world cannot sympathize 
with. 

But however little we may enter into it, the Bible 

tells us by many intimations, that among those crea- 

. tures who have not fallen from their allegiance, nor 

departed from the living God, God is their all — that 
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love to him sits enthroned in their hearts, and fills 
them with all the ecstacy of an overwhelming affec- 
tion — that a sense of grandeur never so elevates their 
souls, as when they look at the might and majesty of 
the Eternal — that no field of cloudless transparency 
so enchants them by the blissfulness of its visions, 
as when at the shrine of infinite and unspotted holi- 
ness, they bend themselves in raptured adoration— 
that no beauty so fascinates and attracts them, as 
does that moral bfeauty which throws a softening lus- 
tre over the awful ness of the Godhead— in a word, 
that the ipiage of his character is ever present to 
their contemplations, and the unceasing joy of their 
sinless existence lies in the knowledge and the admi- 
ration of the Deity. 

Let us put forth an effort, and keep a steady hold 
of this consideration, for the deadness of our earthly 
imaginations makes an effort necessary ; and we 
shall perceive, that though the world we live in were 
the alone theatre of redemption, there is a something 
in the redemption itself that is fitted to draw the eye 
of an arrested universe towards it. Surely, surely, 
where delight in God is the constant enjoyment, and 
the earnest intelligent contemplation of God is the 
constant exercise, there is nothing in the whole 
compass of nature or of history, that can so set his 
adoring myriads upon the gaze, as some ; new and 
wondrous evolution of the character of God. Now 
this is found in the plan of our redemption ; nor, do 
I see how in any transaction between the great Father 
of existence, and the children who have sprung from 
him, the moral attributes of the Deity could, if I may 
so express myself, be put to so severe «n& *fe taKvroXfe 
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a test. It is true, that the great matters of sin and 
of salvation fall without impression, on the heavy 
ears of a listless and alienated world. But they 
who, to use the language of the Bible, are light in 
the Lord, look otherwise at these things. They see, 
sin in all its malignity, and salvation in all it* mys- 
terious greatness. Aye, and it would put them on 
the stretch of all their faculties, when they saw re- 
bellion lifting up its standard against the Msyetity of 
heaven, and the truth and the justioe of God embark- 
ed on the tlireatenings he had uttered against all the 
doers of iniquity, and the honors of that august 
throne, which has the firm pillars of immutability to' 
rest upon, linked with the fulfilment of the law that 
had come out from it ; and when nothing else was 
looked for, but that God by putting forth the power 
of his wrath should accomplish his every denuncia- 
tion, and vindicate the inflexibility of his govern- 
ment, and by one sweeping deed of vengeance, assert 
in the sight of all his creatures, the sovereignty which 
belonged to him — Oh ! with what desire must they 
have pondered on his ways, when amid the urgency 
of all these demands which looked so high and so 
indispensable, they saw the unfoldings of the attri- 
bute of mercy — and how the supreme Lawgiver was 
bending upon his guilty creatures an eye of tender- 
ness — and how in his profound and unsearchable 
wisdom, he was devising for them some plan of res- 
toration — and how the eternal Son had to move from 
his dwelling-place in heaven, to carry it forward 
through all the difficulties by which it was encom- 
passed — and how, after, by the virtue of his myste- 
rious sacrifice, he had m^gu'ifed the glory of every 
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other perfection, hfe made mercy rejoice offer them 
ally and threw open a way by which we sinful and 
polluted wanderers might, with the whole lustre of 
the Divine character untarnished, be re-admitted into 
fellowship with God, and be agai<* brought back 
within the circle of his loyal and affectionate family. 

Now, the essential character of such a transaction* 
Tiewed as a manifestation of God, does not hang 
upon the* number of worlds, over which this sin and 
this salvation may have extended. We know that 
over this one world such an economy of wisdom and 
of mercy is instituted — and, even should this be the 
only worid that is embraced by it, the moral display 
of the Godhead is mainly and substantially the same, 
as if it reached throughout the whole of that habita- 
ble extent which the science of astronomy has made 
known to us. By the disobedience of this one world, 
the law was trampled on ; and, in the business of 
making truth and mercy to meet, and have a harmo- 
nious accomplishment on the men of this worlds ther 
dignity of God was put to the same trial f the justice 
of God appeared to lay the same immoveable barrier ; 
the wisdom of God had to clear a way through the 
same difficulties ; the forgiveness of God had to find 
the same mysterious conveyance to the sinners of a , 
solitary world, as to the sinners of half a universe. 
The extent of the field upon which this question was 
decided, has no more influence on the question itself, 
than the figure or the dimensions of that field of 
Combat, on which some great political question was 
fought, has on the importance or on the moral prin- 
ciples of the controversy that gave rise to it. This 
objection about the narrownesa otAta tta*^»tumafe 

rojb j. £5* 
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along with it all the grossness of materialism. To 
the eye of spiritual and intelligent beings, it is no- 
things In their view, the redemption of a sinful 
world derives its chief interest from the display it 
gives of the mind and purposes of the Deity— -and, 
should that world be but a single speck hi ttye immen- 
sity of the works of God, the only way in wbteh this 
affects their estimate of him, is to magnify Ms loving 
kindness — who rather than lose one solitary world 
of the myriads he has foejned, would lavish aH the 
riches of his beneficence and of his wisdom on the 
recovery of its guilty population. 

Now, though it must be admitted that the Bible 
does not speak clearly or decisively as to the proper 
effect of redemption being extended to other worlds; 
it speaks most clearly and most decisively about the 
knowledge of it being disseminated among other 
orders of created intelligence than our own. But if 
the contemplation of God be their supreme enjoy- 
ment, then the very circumstance of our redemption 
being known to them, may invest it, even though it 
be but the redemption of one solitary world,, with an 
importance as wide as the universe itself. It may 
spread among the hosts of immensity a new illustra- 
tion of the character of Him who is all their praise, 
and looking toward whom every energy within them 
is moved to the exercise of a deep and delighted 
admiration. The scene of the transaction may be 
narrow in point of material extent ; while in the 
transaction itself there may be such a moral dignity, 
as to blazon the perfections of the Godhead over the 
face of creation ; and from the manifested glory of 
the .Eternal, to send forth t\\tatfL*rafa£3* %ndo£ 
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high gratulation, throughout the whole extent of his 
dependent provinces. 

I will not, in proof of the position, that the history 
of our redemption is known in other and distant 
places of creation, and is matter of deep interest and 
feeling among other orders of created intelligence — 
I will not put down all the quotations which might be 
assembled together upon this argument. It is an *• 
impressive circumstance, that when Moses and Elms 
made a' visit to our Saviour on the mount of trans- 
figuratibn, and appeared in glory from heaven, the 
topic they brought along with them, and with which 
they were fraught, was the decease he was going to 
accomplish at Jerusalem. And however insipid the 
things of our salvation may be to an- earthly under- 
standing ; we are made to know, that in the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory'which should follow, there 
is matter to attract the notice of celestial spirits, for 
these are the very things, says the Bible, which 
angels desire to look into. And however listlessly 
we, the dull and grovelling children of an exiled fam- 
ily, may feel about the perfections of the Godhead, 
and the display of those perfections in the economy 
of the Gospel, it is intimated to us in the book of 
God's message, that the creation has H» districts and 
its provinces ; and we accordingly read of thrones, 
and dominions, and principalities, and powers ; and 
whether these terms denote the separate regions of 
government, or the beings who, by a commission 
granted from the sanctuary of heaven, sit in delega- 
ted authority over them—- even, in- their eyes the mys- 
tery of Christ stands arrayed in all the splendour 
of unsearchable riches \ for we m* VA& VsiaX \&&- 
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mystery was revealed for the very intent* that ante 
the principalities and powers in heavenly places, 
might be made known by the church, the manifold 
wisdom of God. And while we, whose prospect rea- 
ches not beyond the narrow limits of the corner we 
occupy, look on the dealings of God in the world, as 
carrying in tlu m all the insignificancy of a provincial 
transaction ; God himself, whose eye reaches to 
places which our eye hath not seen, nor our ear 
beard of, neither hath it entered into the imagination 
of our heart to conceive, stamps a universality on 
the whole matter of the christian salvation, by such 
revelations as the following : That he is to gather* 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven, and which are in earth, even in him-^-and 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth-— and that by him God reconciled all 
things unto himself, whether they be things in earth, 
or things in heaven. 

We will not say in bow far some of these passages 
extend the proper effect of that redemption which is 
by Christ Jesus, to other quarters of the universe of 
God ; but they at least go to establish a widely dis- ' 
seminated knowledge of this transaction among the 
other orders of created intelligence. And they give 
us a distant glimpse of something more extended* 
They present a faint opening, through which may be 
seen some few traces of a wider and a nobler dispensa- 
tion. They bring before us a dim transparency* on 
the other side of which the images of an obscure 
magnificence dazzle indistinctly upon the eye ; art 
tell ua that in the ecouom^ <& x^m^tiaty tta» is a 
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grandeur commensurate to all that is known of the 
other works and purposes of the Eternal* They 
offer us no details; and man, who ought not to N 
attempt a wisdom above that which is written, should 
never put forth his hand to the drapery of that impen- 
etrable curtain which God in his mysterious wisdom 
has spread over those ways, of which it is but a very 
small portion that we know of them. But certain it 
is, that we know as much of them from the Bible ; 
and the Infidel, with all the pride of his boasted 
astronomy, knows so little of them, from any power 
of observation, that the baseless argument of his, on 
which we have dwelt so long, is overborne in the 
light of all that positive evidence which God has 
poured around the record of his own testimony, and 
even in the light of its more obscure and casual inti- 
mations. 

The minute and variegated details of the way in 
which* this wondrous economy is extended, God has 
chosen to withhold from us ; but he has oftener than 
once made to us a broad and a general announce- 
ment of its dignity* He does not tell us whether the 
fountain opened in the house of Judah, for sin and 
for uncleanness, send forth its healing streams to 
other worlds than our own* He does not tell us the 
extent of the atonement* But he tells us that the 
atonement itself, known as it is among the myriads 
of the Celestial, forms the high song of eternity ; that 
the Lamb who was slain, is surrounded by the accla- 
mations of one wide and universal empire; that the 
might of his wondrous achievements* spreads a tide 
of gratulation over the multitudes who are about his 
throne; and that there never ceaaeato aanwNktomt. 
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the worshippers of him who washed us from our sins 
in his blood, a voice loud as from numbers without 
number, sweet as from blessed voices uttering joy, 
When heaven rings jubilee, and loud hosannas fill 
the eternal regions. 

" And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy 
, is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and glory, and 
honour, and blessing. And every creature which is 
in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard 
I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and~ pow- 
er, be unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, forever and ever." 

A king might -have the whole of his reign crowded 
with the enterprise* of glory; and by the might of 
his arms, and the wisdom of his counsels might wis 
the first reputation among the potentates of the 
world ; and be idolized throughout all his provinces 
for the wealth and the security that he had spread 
around them — and still it is conceivable, that by the 
act of a single day in behalf of a single family ; by 
some soothing visitation of tenderness to a poor and 
solitary cottage ; by some deed of compassion, which 
conferred enlargement and relief on one despairing 
sufferer ; by some graceful movement of sensibility 
at a tale of wretchedness ; by some noble effort of 
self-denial, in virtue of which he subdued his every  
purpose of revenge, and spread the mantle of a geiw 
eroua oblivion over tta favwYl «& tta \aa& who has in.- 
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* * * 

suited and aggrieved him ; above all, by an exercise 
of pardon so skilfully administered, as that instead 
of bringing him down to a state of defencelessness 
against the provocation of future injuries, it threw a 
deeper sacred ness over him, and stamped a more 
inviolable dignity than ever on his person and char- 
acter :— -why, my brethren, on the strength of one 
such performance done in a single hour, and reach- 
ing no further in its immediate effects than to one 
house, or to one individual, it is a most possible 
thing, that the highest monarch upon earth might 
draw such a lustre around him as would eclipse the 
renown of all his public achievements — and that such 
a display of magnanimity, or of worth, beaming from 
the secrecy of his familiar moments, might waken 
a more cordial veneration in every bosom, than all 
the splendour of his conspicuous history — aye, and 
that it might pass down to posterity, as a more en- 
during monument of greatness, and raise him further 
by its moral elevation above the level of ordinary 
praise ; and when he passes in review before the men 
of distant ages, may this deed of modest, gentle, un- 
obtrusive virtue, be at all times -appealed to, ^ 8 ^ e 
most sublime and touching memorial of his na.i** fe 

In like manner did the King eternal, imxxv^AflJU 
and invisible, surrounded as he is with th^ ^ 

doure of a wide and everlasting monarchy, tv\w ^ • 1 
to our humble habitation : and the footstep^ ^ ** 
pianifestin the flesh, have been on thenai»r^^^_ v 
of ground we occupy ; and small though 
sion be, amid the orbs and the systems of ion 
hither bath the King of glory bent his mystet*\ _^*^i 
and entered the tabernacle of men* &it& v^x ^^i 
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-abode, to sojourn among us, to that time 'when he 
shall have put all his enemies under his feet, and 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even his Father, 
that God may be all in all ; the whole of this inter- 
val bears as small a proportion to the whole of the 
Almighty's reign, as this solitary world does to the 
universe around it, and an infinitely Smaller propor- 
tion than any time, however short, which an earthly 
monarch spends on some enterprise of private benev- 
olence, does to the whole walk of his public and 

' recorded history. 

Why then does not the man, who can shoot his 
conceptions so sublimely abroad over the field of an 
immensity that knows no limits— why does he not 
also shoot them forward through the vista of a succes- 
sion, that ever flows without stop and without termi- 
nation ? He has burst across the confines of this 
world's habitation in space, and out of the field which 
lies on the other side of it, has be gathered an argu- 
ment against the truth of revelation. I feel that I 
have nothing to do but to burst across the confines 
of this world's history in time and out of the futurity 
which lies beyond it, can I gather that which will 
blow the argument to pieces, or stamp upon it all 
the narrowness of a partial and mistaken calculation. 
The day is coming, when the whole of this wondrous 
history shall be looked back upon by the eye of re- 
membrance, and be regarded as one incident in the 
extended annals of creation, and with all the ill us* 
tration and all the glory it has thrown on the charac- 
ter of the Deity, will it be seen as a single step in the 
evolution of his designs $ and long as the. time may 
appear, from the first act of our TOfaTO\AXw\ \a \\s> 
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final accomplishment, and close and exclusive as we 
may think the attentions of God upon it, it will be 
found that it has left him room enough for all his 
concerns, and that on the high scale of eternity, it 
is but one of those passing and ephemeral transac- 
tions, which crowd the history of a never-ending 
administration. 



DISCOURSE V. 



ON THE SYMPATHY THAT IS FELT FOR MAN IN THE 
DISTANT PLACES OF CREATION. 



ITJKE XV. 7. 

" I say unto yon, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persous which need no 
repentance." 

I have already attempted at full length to estab- 
lish the position, that the infidel argument of astron- 
omers goes to expunge a natural perfection from the 
character of God, even that wondrous property of 
bis, by which he, at the same instant of time, can 
bend a close and a careful attention on a countless 
diversity of objects, and diffuse the intimacy of his 
power and of his presence, from the greatest to the 
minutest and most insignificant of them all. I also 
adverted shortly to this other circumstance, that it 
went to impair a moral attribute of the Deity. It 
goes to impair the benevolence of his nature. It is 
saying much for the benevolence of God, to say, that 
a single world, or a single system, is not enough for 
it—*that it must have the spread of a mightier region, 
on which it may pour forth a tide of exuberancy- 
throughout all its provinces— that as far as our 
vision can carry us, it has strewed immmv^ n*V0v\ 

vol. i. 26* 
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the floating receptacles of life, and has stretched over 
each of them the garniture of such a sky as mantles 
our own habitation — and that even from distances 
which are far beyond the reach of human eye, the 
,songs of gratitude and praise may now be arising to 
the one God, who sits surrounded by the regards of 
bis one great and universal family. 
. Now it is saying much for the benevolence of God* 
to say that it sends forth these wide and distant 
emanations over the surface of a territory so ample* 
that the world we inhabit, lying imbedded as it does 
amidst so much surrounding greatness, shrinks into 
a point that to the universal eye might appear to be 
almost imperceptible. But does it not add to the 
power and to the perfection of this universal eye, 
that at the very moment it is taking a comprehen- 
sive survey of the vast, it can fasten a steady and 
nndistracted attention on each minute and separate 
portion of it ; that at the very moment it is looking 
at all worlds, it can look most pointedly and moat 
intelligently to each of them ; that at the very mo- 
ment it sweeps the field of immensity, it can settle all 1 

•the earnestness of its regards upon every distinct 
hand-breadth of that field ; that at the very moment 
at which it embraces the totality of existence, it cair 
send a most thorough and penetrating inspection 
into each of its details, and into every one of its end- 
less diversities ? Tou cannot fail to perceive how 
much this adds to the power of the all-seeing eye. 
Tell me then, if it do not add as much perfection to 

. the benevolence of God, that while it is expatiating 
over the vast field of created things, there is not one 

portion of the field ovev\w&ft\ Vj \i % that while it 
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scatters blessings over the whole of an infinite range,, 
it causes them to descend in a shower of plenty on 
every separate habitation ; that while his arm is 
underneath and round about ail worlds, lie enters 
within the precincts of every one of them, and gives 
a care and a tenderness to each individual of their 
teeming population. Oh ! does not the God, who is 
said to be love, shed over this attribute of his its 
finest illustration, when, while he sits in the highest 
heaven, and pours out his fulness on the whole sub- 
ordinate domain of nature and of providence, he 
bows a pitying regard on the very humblest of his 
children, and sends his reviving Spirit into every 
heart, and cheers by his presence every home, ^nd 
provides for the wants of every family, and watches 
every sick-bed, and listens to the complaints of every 
sufferer; and while, by his wondrous mind the weight 
of universal government is borne, oh ! is it not more 
wondrous and more excellent still, that he feels for 
every sorrow, and has an ear open to every prayer ? 
" It doth not yet appear what we shall be," says 
the apostle John, " but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is." It is the present lot of the angels, that they 
behold the face of our Father in heaven, and it would 
seem as if the effect of this was to form and to perpet- 
uate in them the moral likeness of himself, and that 
they reflect back upon him his own image, and that 
thus a diffused resemblance to the Godhead is kept 
up among all those adoring worshippers who live in 
the near and rejoicing contemplation of the Godhead* 
Mark then how that peculiar and endearing feature 
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in the goodness of the Deity, which we have jost now. 
adverted to— mark how beauteously it is reflected 
downwards upon us in the revealed attitude of angels* 
From the high eminences of heaven, are they bending 
a wakeful regard over the men of this sinful world ; 
and the repentance of every one of them spreads a 
joy and a high gratulatton throughout all its dwelling 
places. Put this trait of the angelic character into 
contrast with the dark and louring spirit of an infidel. 
He is told of the multitude of other worlds, and he 
feels a kindling magnificence in the conception, and 
he is seduced by an elevation which he cannot carry, 
and from this airy summit does he look down on the, 
insignificance of the world we occupy, and pronoun- 
ces it to be unworthy of those visits and of those 
attentions which we read of in the New Testament. 
He is unable to wing his upward way along the scale, 
either of moral or of natural perfection; and when 
the wonderful extent of the field is made known to 
him, over which the wealth of the Divinity is lavish- 
ed— there he stops, and wilders, and altogether misses 
this essential perception, that the power and perfec- 
tion of the Divinity are not more displayed by the 
mere magnitude of the field, than they are by that 
minute and exquisite filling up, which leaves not its 
smallest portions neglected ; but which imprints the 
fulness of the Godhead upon every one of them ; and 
proves, by every flower of the pathless desert, as 
well as by every orb of immensity, how this un* 
searchable Being can care for all, and provide for 
all, and throned in mystery too high for us, can, 
throughout every instant of time, keep his attentive 
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eye on every separate thing that he has formed, and 
by an act of his thoughtful and presiding intelligence, 
can constantly embrace all. 

But God, compassed about as he is with light 
inaccessible, and full of glory, lies so hidden from 
the ken and conception of all our faculties, that the 
spirit of man sinks exhausted by its attempts to com* 
prehend him* Could the image of the Supreme be 
placed direct before the eye of the mind, that flood of 
splendour, which is ever issuing from him on all who 
have the privilege of beholding, would not only daz- 
zle, but overpower us. And, therefore it is, that I 
bid you look to the reflection of that image, and thus 
to take a view of its mitigated glories, and to gather 
the lineaments of the Godhead in the face of those 
righteous angels, who have never thrown away from 
them the resemblance in which they were created; 
and, unable as you are to support the grace and the 
majesty of that countenance, before which the sons 
and the prophets of other days fell, and became as 
dead men, let us, before we bring this argument to a 
close, borrow one lesson of Him who sitteth on the 
throne, from the aspect and the revealed doings of 
those who are surrounding it. 

The infidel, then, as he widens the field of his con- 
templations, would suffer its every separate object to 
die away into forgetfulness :' these angels, expatia- 
ting as they do over the range of a loftier universality, 
are represented as all awake to the history of each of . 
its distinct and subordinate provinces. The infidel, 
with his mind afloat among suns and among systems, 
can find no place in his already occupied regards, for 
that humbft phnet which lodges ax\4 *ccomTM»taX*fe 
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our species : the angels, standing on a loftier summit, 
and with a mightier prospect of creation before them, 
are yet represented as looking down on this single 
world, and attentively marking the every feeling and 
the every demand of all its families. The infidel, by 
sinking us down to an unnoticeable minuteness, 
would lose sight of our dwelling-place altogether, 
and spread a darkening shroud of oblivion over all 
the concerns and all the interests of men ; bat the 
angels will not so abandon us ; and undazzled by the 
whole, surpassing grandeur of that scenery which is 
around them, are they revealed as directing aH the _ 
fulness of their regard to this our habitation, and 
casting a longing and benignant eye on ourselves and 
on our children. The infidel will tell us of those 
worlds which roll afar, and the number .of which 
outstrips the arithmetic of the human understanding 
—-and then with the hardness of an unfeeling calcu- 
lation, will he consign the one we occupy, with all its 
guilty generations, to despair. But he who counts 
the number of the stars, is set forth to us as look- 
ing at every inhabitant among the millions of oar 
species, and by the word of the Gospel beckoning tp 
him with the hand of invitation, and on the very first 
step of his return, as moving towards him ycith all 
the eagerness of the prodigal's father, to receive him 
back again into that presence from which he had 
wandered. And as to this world, in favour of which 
the scowling infidel will not permit one solitary 
movement, all heaven is represented as in a stir about 
its restoration ; and there cannot a single son or a 
single daughter be recalled from sin unto righteous- 
ness, without an accUnialvow tf ^y among the hosts 
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of paradise. Aye, and I can say it of the humblest 
and the unworthiest of you all, that the eye of angels 
is upon him, and that his repentance would at this 
moment, send forth a wave of delighted sensibility 
throughout the mighty throng of their innumerable 
legions. 

Now, the single question I have to ask, is, On 
which of the two sides of this contrast do we see 
most of the impress of heaven ? Which of the two 
would be most glorifying to God ? Which of them 
carries upon it most of that evidence which lies in 
its having a celestial character ? For if it be the sid$ 
of the infidel, then must all our hopes expire with the 
ratifying of that fatal sentence, by which the world 
is doomed, through its insignificancy, to perpetual 
exclusion from the attentions of the Godhead. I have 
long been knocking at the door of your understand- 
ing, and have tried to find an admittance to it for 
many an argument. I now make my appeal to the 
sensibilities of your heart ; and tell me, to whom does 
the moral feeling within it yield its readiest testimony 
—to .the infidel, who would make this world of ours 
vanish away into abandonment — or to those angels, 
who ring throughout all their mansions the hosannas 
of joy, over every one individual of its repentant 
population ? 

And here I cannot omit to take advantage of that 
opening with which our Saviour has furnished us, 
by the parables of this chapter, and admits us into 
a familiar view of that principle on which the inhab- 
itants of heaven are so awake to the deliverance and 
the restoration of our species. To illustrate the dif- 
ference in the reach of knowledge imA *t *Skk&«%<» 
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between a man and an angel, let us think of the dif- 
ference of reach between one man and another* Ton 
may often witness a man, who feels neither tender- 
ness nor care beyond the precincts of his own family; 
but who, on the strength of those instinctive fond- 
nesses which nature has implanted in his 'bosom* 
may earn the character of an amiable father* or a 
kind husband* or a bright example of all that is soft 
and endearing in the relations of domestic society* 
. Now, conceive him, in addition to all this, to carry 
his affections abroad, without, at the same time, any 
abatement of their intensity towards the objects 
which are at home — that, stepping across the limits 
of the house he occupies, he takes an interest in the 
families which are near him— that he lends his ser- 
vices to the town or the district wherein he is placed, 
and gives up a portion of his time to the thoughtful 
labours of a humane and public-spirited citizen* By 
this enlargement in the sphere of his attention he 
has extended his reach ; and, provided he has not 
done so at the expense of that regard which is doe 
to his family— a thing which, cramped and confined 
as we are, we are very apt, in the exercise of our 
bumble faculties, to do— 1 put it to you, whether* by 
extending the reach of his views and his affections* 
he has not extended his worth and bis moral respec- 
tability along with it ? 

But I can conceive a still further enlargement. I 
can figure to myself a man, whose wakeful sympathy 
overflows the field of his own immediate neighbour- 
hood'— to whom the name of country comes with all 
the omnipotence of a charm upon his heart* and with 
all the urgency of a most righteous and resistless 
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claim upon his services — who never hears the name 
of Britain sounded in his ears, but it stirs up all his 
enthusiasm in behalf of the worth and the welfare of 
its people-— who gives himself up, with all the devo- 
tedness of a passion, to the best and the purest objects 
(if patriotism— -and who, spurning away from him the 
vulgarities of party ambition, separates his life and 
his labours to the fine pursuit of augmenting the 
science, or the virtue, or the substantial prosperity 
of his nation* Oh ! could such a man retain all the 
tenderness, and fulfil all the duties which home and 
which neighbourhood require of him, and at the 
sametime expatiate, in the might of his untired fac- 
ulties, on so wide a field of benevolent contemplation 
—would not this extension of reach place him still 
higher than before, on the scale both of moral and 
intellectual gradation, and give him a still brighter 
and more enduring name in the records of human 
excellence ? 

And lastly, I can conceive a still loftier flight of 
humanity — a man, the aspiring of whose heart for 
the good of man, knows no limitations— whose long- 
ings, and whose conceptions on this subject, over- 
leap all the barriers of geography — who, looking on 
himself as a brother of the species, links every spare 
energy which belongs to him with the cause of its 
melioration*— who can embrace within the grasp of 
his ample desires the whole family of mankind — and 
who, in obedience to a heaven-born movement -of 
principle within him, separates himself to some big 
and busy enterprise, which is to tell on the moral 
destinies of the world. Oh ! could such a man kv\tl 
tip the softenings of private virtue V\t\x \V& \uft\X. <& 

ruts. J. 2f 
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so sublime a comprehension— if, amid those magnifi- 
cent darings of thought and of performance, the 
mildness of his benignant eye could still continue to 
cheer the retreat of his family, and to spend the 
charm and the sacredness of piety among all- its, 
members — could he even mingle himself, in all the 
gentleness of a soothed and a smiling heart, with the 
playfulness of his children— and also find strength to 
shed the blessings of his presence and his counsel 
over the vicinity around him ;— *oh ! would not the 
combination of so much grace with so much loftiness, 
only serve the more to aggrandize him ? Would not 
the one ingredient of a character So rare, go to illus- 
trate and to magnify the 'other ? And would not you 
pronouuce him to be the fairest specimen of our na- 
ture, who could so call out all your tenderness, while 
he challenged and compelled all your veneration ? 

Nor can I proceed, at this point of my argument, 
without adverting to the way in which this last and 
this largest style of benevolence is exemplified in our 
own country — where the spirit of the Gospel has 
given to many of its enlightened disciples the impulse 
-of such a philanthropy, as carries abroad their wishes 
and their endeavours to. the very outskirts of human 
population — a philanthropy, of which, if you asked 
the extent or the boundary of its field, we should 
answer, in the language of inspiration, that the field 
is the world — a philanthropy, which overlooks all the 
distinctions of cast and of colour, and spreads its 
ample regards over the whole brotherhood of the 
species-J-a philanthropy, which attaches itself to man 
in the general ; to man throughout all his varieties; 
to man as the partaker tf ow* common nature, and 
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who, in whatever clifte or latitude you may meet ' 
with him, is found to breathe the same sympathies, 
and to possess the same high capabilities both of 
bliss and improvement. It is true that, upon this 
subject, there is often a* loose and unsettled magnifi- 
cence of thought, which is fruitful of nothing but 
empty speculation. But the *nen to whom, I allude 
have not imaged the enterprise in the form of a thing 
unknown. They have given it a local habitation. 
They have bodied it forth in deed and in accomplish- 
ment. They have turned the dream into a reality. 
In them, the power of a lofty generalization meets 
with its happiest attempepament in the principle and 
perseverance, and all the chastening and subduing . 
virtues of the New Testament. And, were I in 
search of that fine union of grace and of greatness, 
which I have now been insisting on, and in virtue o? 
which the enlightened Christian can at once find 
room in his bosom for the concerns of universal 
humanity, and for the play of kindliness towards 
every individual he meets with — I could no where 
more readily expect to find it, than with the worthies 
of our own land — the Howard of a former genera- 
tion, who paced it over Europe in quest of the 
unseen wretchedness, which abounds in it ; — or in 
such men of our present generation as Wilberforce, 
who lifted his unwearied voice against the bjggest 
outrage ever practised on our nature, till he 'wrought 
its extermination ; and Clarkson, who plied -his 
assiduous task at rearing the materials of its impres- 
sive history, and at length carried, for this righteous 

cause, the mind of Parliament ; and Carey/ from 

 

whose Band the generations oC the Ea&X. w& w« 
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receiving the elements of their moral renovation ; 
and, in fine, those holy and devftted men, who count 
not their lives dear unto them ; but, going forth 
every year from the island of our habitation, carry 
the message of heaven over the face of the world ; 
and in the front of severest obloquy are now labour- 
ing in remotest lands; and are reclaiming another 
and another portion from the wastes of dark and 
fallen humanity ; and are widening the domains of 
gospel light and gospel principle among them ; and 
are spreading a moral beauty around the every spot 
on which they pitch their lowly tabernacle ; and are 
at length compelling even the eye and the testimony 
of gainsayers, by the success of their noble enter- 
prise ; and are forcing the exclamation of delighted 
surprise from the charmed and the arrested traveller* 
as he looks at the softening tints which they are no^c 
spreading over the wilderness, and as he hears the 
sound of the chapel bell, and as in those haunts 
where, at the distance of half a generation, savages 
would have scowled upon his path he regales himself 
with the hum of missionary schools, and the lovely 
spectacle of peaceful and christian villages. 

Such, then, is the benevolence, at once so gentle 
and so lofty, of those men, who, sanctified by the faith 
that is in Jesus, have had their hearts visited from 
heaven by a beam of warmth and of sacredness.— 
What, then, I should like to know, is the benevo- 
lence of the place from whence such an influence 
cometh ? How wide is the compass of this virtue 
there, and how exquisite is the feeling of its tender- 
ness, and how pure and how fervent are its aspir- 
ings among those uivfa\ta\ Vroxv^ Htb& have no 
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darkness, and no encumbering weight of corruption 
to strive against ? Angels have a mightier reach of 
contemplation. Angels can look upon this world, 
and all which it inherits, as the part of a larger fam- 
ily. Angels were in the full exercise of their powers 
even at the first infancy of our species, and shared in 
the grat illations of that period, when at the birth of 
humanity all intelligent nature felt a gladdening im- 
pulse, and the morning stars sang together for joy. 
They loved us even with the love which a family on 
earth bears to a younger sister ; and the very child- 
hood of our tinier faculties did only serve the more 
to endear us to them ; and though born at a later 
hour in the history of creation, did they regard us as 
heirs of the same destiny with themselves, to rise 
along with them in the scale of moral elevation, to 
bow at the same footstool and to partake in those 
high dispensations of a parent's kindness and a pa- 
rent's care, which are ever emanating from the 
throne of the Eternal on all the members of a dute- 
ous and affectionate family. Take the reach of aft 
angel's mind, but, at the same time take the seraph- 
ic fervour of an angel's benevolence along with it •; 
how, from the eminence on which he stands he may 
have an eye upoivtnany worlds, and a remembrance 
upon the origin and the successive concerns of every 
one of them ; how he may feel the full force of a most 
affecting relationship with the inhabitants of each, 
as the offspring of one common Father ; and though 
it be both the effect and the evidence of our depravi- 
ty, that we cannot sympathise with these pure and 
generous ardours of a celestial spirit; Wh \\>\kx3 
consist with the lofty comprehension, mA >Ja& wt 
vol. i. 27* 
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breathing love of an angel, that he can both shoot hm 
benevolence abroad over a mighty expanse of planets 
and of systems, and lavish a flood of tenderness on 
each individual of their teeming population* 

Keep all this in view, and you cannot fail to per- 
ceive how the principle* so finely and so copiously 
illustrated in this chapter, may be brought to meet 
the infidelity we have thus long been employed in 
combating. It wasmature, and the experience of 
every bosom will affirm it — it was nature in the &hep*» 
herd to leave the ninety and nine of his flock forgot- 
ten and alone in the wilderness, and betaking himself 
to the mountains, to give all his labour and all his 
concern to the pursuit of one solitary wanderer. It 
was nature ; and we are told in the passage before 
us, that it is such a portion of nature as belongs not 
merely to men, but to angels ; when the woman, with 
her mind in a state of listlessness as to the nine 
pieces of silver that were in secure custody, turned 
the whole force of her anxiety to the one piece which 
she had lost, and for which she had to light a candle* 
and to sweep the house, and to search diligently until 
she found it. It was nature in her to rejoice more 
over that piece, than over all the rest of them, and to 
tell it abroad among friends and neighbours, that 
they might rejoice along with her-— aye, and sadly 
effaced as humanity is, in all her original lineaments* 
this is a part of our nature, the very movements of 
which are experienced in heaven, " where there is 
more joy over one sinner that repentetb, than over 
ninety and nine just persona wLo need no repen- 
tance. ? * For any thing I know, the every planet that 
rolls in the immensity avwuul \s&> uv*3 be a bind of 
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righteousness ; and be a member of the household 
of God ; and have her secure dwelling-place within 
that ample limit, which embraces his great and uni- 
versal family. But I know at least of oYie wanderer; 
and how wofully she has strayed from peace and from 
purity ; and how in dreary alienation from him who 
made her, she has bewildered herself among those 
many devious tracts, which have carried her afar 
from the path of immortality ; and how sadly tar- 
nished all those beauties and felicities are, which 
promised, on that morning of her existence when 
God looked on her, and saw that all was vef»y good 
•—which promised so richly to bless and to adorn 
her ; and how in the eye of the whole unfallen crea- 
tion, she has renounced all this goodliness, and is fast 
departing away from them into guilt,, and wretched- 
ness, and shame. Ob ! if there be any truth in this, 
chapter, and any sweet or touching nature in the 
principle which runs throughout all its parables, let 
us cease to wonder, though they who surround the 
throne of love should be looking so intently towards 
us— tor though, in the way by which they foave sin- 
gled us out, all the other orbs of space should, for 
one short season, on the scale of eternity, appear to 
be forgotten — or though, for every step of h$r re- 
covery, and for every individual who is rendered 
back again to the fold from which he was separated, 
another and another message of triumph should be 
made to circulate among the hosts of paradise-^-or 
though lost as we are*,and sunk in depravity as we 
are, all the sympathies of heaven should now be 
awake on the enterprise of him who has travailed, 
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in the greatness of his strength, to seek and to 
save us* 

And here I cannot but remark how fine a harmony 
-there is between the law of sympathetic nature in 
heaven, and the most touching exhibitions of it en 
the face of our world. When one of a numerous 
household droops under the power of disease, is not 
that the one to whom all the tenderness is turned, 
and who, in a manner, monopolizes the inquiries of 
his neighbourhood, and the care of his family ? When 
the sighing of the midnight storm sends a dismal 
foreboding into the mother's heart, to whom of all 
her offspring, I would ask, are her thoughts and her 
anxieties then wandering ? Is it not to her sailor 
boy whom her fancy has placed amid the rude and 
angry surges of the ocean ? Does not this, the hour 
of his apprehended danger, concentrate upon him 
the whole force of her wakeful meditations ?- And 
does not he engross; for a season, her every sensi- 
bility, and her every prayer ? We sometimes bear 
of shipwrecked passengers thrown upon a barbarous 
shore ; and seized upon by its prowling inhabitants ; 
and hurried away through the tracks of a dreary 
and unknown wilderness ; and sold into captivity ; 
and loaded with the fetters of irrecoverable bondage ; 
and who, stripped of every other liberty but the 
liberty of thought, feel even this to be another ingre- 
dient of wretchedness, for what tan they think of 
but heme, and as all its kind and tender imagery 
comes upon their remembrance, how cart they think 
of it but in the bitterness of despair? Oh tell me, 
when the fame of all this disaster reaches his family, 
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who is the member of it to whom ia directed the full 
tide of its griefs and of it* sympathies ? Who is it 
that, for weeks and for months, usurps their every 
feeling, and calls out their largest sacrifices, and 
sets them to the busiest expedients for getting him 
back again ? Who is it that makes them forgetful 
of themselves and of all around them ; and tell me if 
you can assign a limit to the pains, and the exertions* 
and the surrenders which afflicted parents and weep- 
ing sisters would make to seek and to save him* 

Now conceive, as we are warranted to do by the 
parables of this chapter, the principle of all these 
earthly exhibitions to be in full operation around the 
throne of God. Conceive the universe to be one 
secure and rejoicing family, and that this alienated 
world is the only strayed, or only captive member 
belonging to it ; and we shall cease to wonder, that 
from the first period of the captivity of our species, 
down to the consummation of their history in time* 
there should be such a movement in heaven ; or that 
angels should so often have sped their commissioned 
way on the errand of our recovery ; or that the Son 
of God should have bowed himself down to the bur- 
den of our mysterious atonement ; or that the Spirit 
of God should now, by the busy variety of his all- 
powerful influences, be carryingforward that dispen- 
sation of grace which is to make us meet for re-admit- 
tance into the mansions of the celestial. Only think 
of love as the reigning principle there; of love, as 
sending* forth its energies and aspirations to the 
quarter where its object is most in danger of being 
forever lost to it ; of love, as called forth by this 
single circumstance to its uttetmoat «x$?&w&* m&Nta> 
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'most exquisite feeling of its tenderness : and then 
shall we come to a distinct and familiar explanation 
of this whole mystery : Nor shall we resist by our 
incredulity the gospel message any longer, though 
it tells us that throughout the whole of this world's 
history, long in our eyes, but only a little month in 
the high periods of immortality, so- much of the vigi- 

' lance, and so much of the earnestness of heaven, 
should have been expended on the recovery of its 
guilty population. 

There is another touching trait of nature, which 

- goes finely to heighten this principle, and still more 
forcibly to demonstrate its application to our present 
argument. So long as the dying child of David was 
alive, 4ie was kept on the stretch of anxiety and of 
suffering with regard to it. When it expired, he 
arose . and , comforted himself. This narrative of 
King David is in harmonyVith all that we experi- 
ence of our own movements and our own sensibilities*. 
It is the power of uncertainty which gives them so 
active and so interesting a play in our. bosoms ; and 
which heightens all our regards to a tenfold pitch of 
feeling and of exercise ; and which fixes down our 
watchfulness upon our infant's dying bed ; and which 
keeps us so painfully alive to every turn and to every 
sympto :• in the progress of its malady ; and which 
draws out all our affections f »r it to a degree of inten- 
sity that is quite unutterable ; and which urges us 
on to ply our every effort and our every expedient, 
till hope withdraw its lingering beam, or till death 
shut the eyes of our beloved in the slumber of its 
long and its last repose. 
Iltnow not who of ^ouVmn^wk wsfik^ written 
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in the book of life — nor can I tell if this be known to 
the angels which are in heaven. While in the land 
of living men, you are wider the power and applica- 
tion of a remedy , which, if taken as the gospel' 
prescribes, will renovate the soul, and altogether 
prepare it for the bloom and the vigour of immor- 
tality. Wonder not then that with this principle of 
uncertainty in such full operation, ministers should 
feel for you ; or angels should feel for you ; or all 
the sensibilities qf heaven should be awake upon the 
symptoms of your gf*ace and reformation ; or the 
eyes of those who stand upon the high eminences of 
the celestial world, should be so earnestly fixed on 
the every footstep and new evolution of your moral 
history. Suph a consideration as this should do 
something more than silence the infidel objection*. 
It should give a practical effect to the calls of repen- 
tance. How will it go to aggravate the whole guilt 
ofour impenitency, should we stand out against the 
power and the tenderness of these manifold applica- 
tions — the voice of a beseeching God upon us — the 
word of salvation at our very door — the free offer of 
strength and of acceptance sounded in our hearing-— 
the spirit in readiness with his agency to meet our 
every desire and our every inquiry— angels beckon- 
ing us to their company — and the very first move- 
ments of our awakened conscience drawing upon us 
all their regards and all their earnestness 1 
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DISCOURSE VI. 



T>N THE CONTEST FOB AN ASCENDENCY OVER MAN, 
AMONG THE HIGHER ORDERS OF INTELLIGENCE. 



COLOSSI AN 8 II. 15. 

*' And having ipoiled prioeipalities and powers, he made a afaow of them 

openly, triumphing over them in it" 

Though these Astronomical Discourses be now 
drawing to a close, it is not because I feel that much 
more might not be said on the subject of them, both 
in the way of argument and of illustration. The - 
whole of the infidel difficulty proceeds upon the 
assumption f that the exclusive bearing of Christian- 
ity is upon the people of our earth ; that this solitary 
planet is in no way implicated with the concerns of a 
wider dispensation ; that the revelation we have of 
the dealing* of God, in this district of his empire, 
does not suit and subordinate itself to a system of 
moral administration, a» extended as in the whole 
of his monarchy. Or, in other words, because infi- 
dels have not access to the whole trutfcf will they re- 
fuse a part of it, however well attested or well 
accredited it may be ; because a mantle of deep 
obscurity rests on the government of Gud, when 
taken in all its eternity and all its entireness, will 
they shut their eyes ifpAftat tax titarowKa of 
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which has been made to pass downwards upon our 
world from time to time, through so many partial 
unfoldings ; and till they are made to know the share 
which other planets have in these communications of 
mercy* will they turn them away from the actual 
message which his come to their own door, and will 
neither examine its credentials, nor he alarmed by 
its warnings, nor be won by the tenderness of its 
invitations. 

On that day when the secrets of all hearts slmll be 
revealed, there will be found such a wilful duplicity 
and darkening of the mind in the whole of this pro- 
ceeding, as shall bring down upon it the burden of a 
righteous condemnation. But, even now, does it lie 
open to the rebuke of philosophy, when Jhe soundness 
and the consistency of her principles are brought 
faithfully to bear upon it* Were the character of 
modern science rightly understood, it would be seen, 
that the very thing which gave such strength and 
sureness to all her conclusions, was that humility of 
spirit which belonged to her. She promulgates all 
that is positively known ; but she maintains the 
strictest silence and modesty about all that is un- 
known. She thankfully accepts of evidence where- 
ever it can be found ; nor does she spurn away from 
ber the very humblest contribution of such doctrine 
as can be witnessed by human observation, or can 
be attested by human veracity. But with all this 
she can hold out most sternly against that power of 
eloquence and fancy, which often throws so bewitch- 
ing a charm over the plausibilities of ingenious spec- 
ulation. Truth is the alone idol of her reverence : 
and 4A4 she at all times keep by Y&T ^t\^\iTGATiV^^\iW 
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throw them away when theology submitted to her 
cognizance its demonstrations and its claims, we 
should not despair of witnessing as great a revolution 
in those prevailing habitudes of thought which obtain 
throughout our literary establishments, on the sub- 
ject of Christianity, as that which has actually taken 
place in the philosophy of external nature* Thin is 
the first field on which have been successfully prac- 
tised the experimental lessons of Bacon ; and they 
who are conversant with these, matters, know how 
great and how general a uniformity of doctrine now 
prevails in the sciences of astronomy, and mechanics, 
and chemistry, and almost all the other departments 
in the history and philosophy of matter* But this 
uniformity stands strikingly contrasted with the 
diversity of our moral systems, with the restless 
fluctuations both of language and«of sentiment which 
are taking place in the philosophy of mind, with the 
palpable fact, that every new course of instruction 
upon this subject, has some new articles, or some 
new explanations to peculiarize it : and all this is 
to be attributed, not to the progress of the science, 
not to the growing, but to an alternating movement; 
not to its perpetual additions, but to its perpetual 
vibrations. 

I mean not to assert the futility of moral science, 
or to deny her importance, or to insist on the utter 
hopelessness of her advancement* The Baconian 
method will not probably push forward her discove- 
ries with such a rapidity, or to such an extent, as 
many of her sanguine disciples have anticipated* 
But if the spirit and the maxims of this philosophy 
were at all times proce&ta& \x^w> vt wmld certainly 
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check that rashness and variety of excogitation, in 
virtue of which it may almost be said, that every 
new course presents us with a new system, and that 
every new teacher has some singularity or other to 
characterize him. She may be able to make out an 
exact transcript of the phenomena of mind, and in so 
doing, she yields a most important contribution to 
the stock of human acquirements* But when she 
attempts to grope her darkling way through the 
counsels of the Deity, and the futurities of his admin- 
istration ; when, without one passing acknowledge 
Aent to the embassy which professes to have come 
from Him, or to the facts and to the testimonies by 
which it has so illustriously been vindicated, she 
launches forth her own speculations on the character 
of God, and the destiny of man ; when, though this 
be a subject on which neither the recollections of 
history, nor the ephemeral experience of any single 
life, can furnish one observation to tiktlighten her, 
she will nevertheless utter her own plausibilities, 
not merely with a contemptuous neglect of the Bible, 
but in direct opposition to it ; then it is high time to 
remind her of the difference between the reverie of 
him who has not seen God, and the well-accredited 
declaration of Him who was in the beginning with 
God, and was God ; and to tell her that this, so far 
from being the argument of an ignoble fanaticism, 
is in harmony with the very argument upon which 
the science of experiment has been reared, and by 
Which it has been at length delivered from the influ- 
ence of theory, and purified of all its vain and 
visionary splendours, 
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In my. last Discourses, I have attempted to collect 
from the records of Go4's actual communication to 
the world, such traces of relationship between othef 
orders of being and the great family of mankind, as 
serve to prove that Christianity is not so paltry and 
provincial a system as infidelity presumes it to be. 
And as I said before, I have not exhausted all that 
may legitimately be derived upon this subject from 
the informations of Scripture. I have adverted, it 
is true, to the knowledge of our moral history, which 
obtains throughout other provinces of the intelligent 
creation* 1 have asserted the universal importance 
which this may confer on the transactions, even of 
one planet, in as much as it may spread an honour- 
able display of the Godhead among all the mansions 
of infinity. ' I have attempted to expatiate on the 
argument, that an event little in itself, may be so 
pregnant with character, as to furnish all the wor- 
shippers of heaven' with a theme of praise for eter- 
nity. I have stated that nothing is of magnitude 
in v their eyes, but that which serves to endear to 
tbein the Father, of their spirits, or to shed a lustre 
over the glory of bis incomprehensible attributes— 
and that thus, from the redemption even of our soli- 
tary species, there may go forth such an exhibition of 
the Deity, as shall bear the triumphs of his name 
to tiie very outskirts of the universe. 

I have further adverted to another distinct scrip- 
tural intimation, that the state of fallen man was not 
only matter of knowledge to other orders of creation, 
but was also matter of deep regret and affectionate 
sympathy ; that, agreeably to such taws of sympathy 
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as are roost Familiar even to human observation, the 
very wretchedness of our condition was fiUed to 
concentrate upon us the feelings, and the attentions, 
and the services, of the celestial — to single us out 
* for a time to the gaze of their most* earnest and 
unceasing contemplation — to draw forth all that was 
kind and all that was tender within them — and just 
in proportion to the need and to the helplessness of 
us miserable exiles from the family of God, to mul- 
tiply upon us the regards, and call out in our behalf 
the fond and eager exertions of those who had never 
wandered away from Him. This appears from the 
Bible to be the style of that benevolence which glows 
and which circulates around the throne of heaven. 
It is the very benevolence 'which emanates from the 
throne itself, and the attentions of which have fbr 
so many thousand years signalized the inhabitants of 
our world. This may look a long period for so 
paltry a world. But how have infidels conde to their 
conception that our world is so paltry ? By looking 
abroad over the countless systems of immensity. 
But why then have they missed the cbnception, that 
the time of those peculiar visitations, which they 
look upon as so disproportionate to the magnitude of 
this earth, is just as evanescent as the earth itself is ' 
insignificant? Why look they, not abroad on the 
countless generations of eternity ; and thus come 
back to the conclusion, that after all, the redemption 
of our species is but an ephemeral doing in the his- 
tory of intelligent nature ; that it leaves the Author 
of it room for all the accomplishments of a wise and 
equal administration ; and not to mention, that even 
faring the progress of it, it *it\A*w%^ *«»*&* 
yol. j. 28* 
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thought or a single energy of his from other fields of 
creation, that there remains time enough to him for 
carrying round the visitations of as striking and ae 
peculiar a tenderness, over the whole extent of his 
great and universal monarchy ? 

It might serve still further to incorporate the con- 
cerns of our planet with the general history of moral 
and intelligent beings, to state, not merely the knowl- 
edge which they take of us, and not merely the com- 
passionate anxiety which they feel for u& ; but to 
state the importance derived to our world from its 
being the actual theatre of a keen and ambitious con* 
test among the upper orders of creation* Tou know 
that how, for the possession of a very small and 
insulated territory, the mightiest empires of the 
world have put forth all their resources * and on somt 
field of mustering eo rape tit ion have monarchs met* 
and embarked for victory, all the pride of a country's 
talent, and all the flower and strength of a country's 
population. The solitary island, around which so 
many fleets are hovering* and on the shore* of which 
so many armefl men are descending* as to an arena 
of hostility, may weH wonder at its own unlooked 
for estimation. But other principles are animating 
the battle : and the glory of nations is at stake f 
and a much higher result is in the contemplation of 
each party, than the gain of so humble an- acquire- 
ment as the primary object of the war ; and honour, 
dearer to many a bosom than existence* is new the 
• interest on which so much blood and so muck trea- 
sure is expended ; and the stirring spirit ef emula- 
tion has now got hold of the combatants ; and thus* 
amid all the iasi^l&ca&ci* ^\xvO& «X\as&Ki \it the 
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material origin of the contest, do both the eagerness 
and the extent of it, receive from the constitution of 
our nature, their roost full and adequate explanation* 
Now, if this be also the principle of higher natures ; 
if, on the one hand, God be jealous of his honour* 
and on the other, there be proud and exalted spirits, 
who scowl defiance at him and- at his monarchy ; — 
if, on the side of heaven, there be an angelic host 
rallying around the standard of loyalty, who flee with * 
alacrity at the bidding of the Almighty, who are 
devoted. to his glory* and feel a rejoicing interest in 
the evolution of his counsels * and if* on the side of 
bell, there be a sullen front of resistance, a bate and 
malice inextinguishable, an unequalled daring of 
revenge to baffle the wisdom of the Eternal, and to 
arrest the band, and to defeat the purposes of Omni- 
potence ; — then let the material prize of victory be 
insignificant as it may* it is the victory in itself* 
which upholds the impulse of this keen and stimula- 
ted rivalry* If, by the sagacity of one infernal mind* 
a single planet has been seduced from, its allegiance* 
and been -brought under the ascendency of him* who 
is called in Scripture, " the god of this world*' 9 and 
if the errand on which our Redeemer came* was to 
destroy the works of the devil — then let this planet 
have all the littleness, which astronomy has assigned 
te it— call it what it is* one of the smaller islets 
which float on the ocean of vacancy f it has become 
the theatre of such a competition* as may have all the 
desires and aH the energies of a divided universe 
embarked upon H. It involves in ft other objects 
than the single recovery of our species. It decides 
feigber questions. It stands ttukfc& l&ftt ^a «Kk\&*~ 
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macy of God, and will at length demonstrate the way 
in which he inflicts chastisement amd overthrow upon 
all bis enemies. I know not if our rebellious world 
be the only strong-hold which satan is possessed of, 
or if it be but the single post of an extended warfare, 
that is now going on between the powers of light and 
of darkness. But be it the one or the other, the 
parties are in array, and the spirit of the contest is in 
full energy, and the honour of mighty combatants is 
at stake ; and let us therefore cease to wonder that 
our humble residence has been made the theatre of so 
busy an operation, or that the ambition of loftier 
natures has here put forth all its desire and all its 
strenuousness. 

This unfolds to us another of those high and exten- 
sive bearings, which the moral history of our globe 
may have on the system of God's universal adminis- 
tration. Were an enemy to touch the shore of this 
high-minded country, and to occupy so much as one 
of the humblest of its villages, and there to seduce the 
natives from their loyalty, and to sit down along wilh 
them in entrenched defiance to all the threats, and 
to all the preparations of an insulted empire— oh ! 
how would the cry of wounded pride resound through- 
out all the ranks and varieties of our mighty popula- 
tion ; and this very movement of indignancy would 
reach the king upon his throne ; and circulate among 
those who stood in $11 the grandeur of chieftainship 
around him ; and be heard to thrill in the eloquence 
of Parliament ; and spread so resistless an appeal to 
a nation's honour, and a nation's patriotism, that the 
trumpet of war would summon to its call all the spirit 
and all the willing ei&ergft* <& «w \a\\^Skvsx% «ad 
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rather than sit down in patient endurance under the 
burning disgrace of such a violation, would the whole 
of its strength and resources be embarked upon the 
contest ; and never, never would we let down our 
exertions and our sacrifices, till either our deluded 
countrymen were reclaimed, or till the whole of this 
offence were by one righteous act of vengeance, 
swept away altogether from the face of the territory 
it deformed* 

The Bible is always most full and most explana- 
tory on those points of revelation in which, men are 
pejjponally interested. But it does at times offer a 
dim transparency, through which may be caught a 
partial view of such designs and of such enterprises 
as are now afloat among the upper orders of intelli- 
gence. It tells us of a mighty struggle that is now 
going on for a moral ascendency over the hearts of 
this world's population. It tells us that our race 
were seduced from their allegiance to God, by the 
plotting sagacity of one who stands pre-eminent 
against him, among the hosts of a very wide and 
extended rebellion. It tells us of the Captain of 
Salvation, who undertook to spoil him of this triumph, 
and throughdut the whole of that magnificent train 
of prophecy which points to him, does it describe the 
work he bad to do as a conflict, in which strength 
was to be put forth, and painful suffering to be endu- 
red, and fury to be poured upon enemies, and prin- 
cipalities to be dethroned, and all those toils, and 
dangers, and difficulties to be borne, which strewed 
the path of perseverence that was to carry him to 
victory. 
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But it is a contest of skill, as well as of strengtfi 
and of influence. There is the earnest competition 
of angelic faculties embarked on this struggle for 
ascendency. And while in the Bible there is record- 
ed, (faintly and partially, we admit,) the deep and 
insidious policy that is practised on the one side; 
we are also told, that on the plan of our world's 
restoration, there are lavished all the riches of an 
unsearchable wisdom upon the other. It would 
appear, that for the accomplishment of his purpose, 
the great enemy of God and of man plied his every 
calculation ; and brought all the devices of his 4eep 
and settled malignity to b^ar upon our species ; and 
thought that could he involve us in sin, every attri- 
bute of the Divinity stood staked to the banishment 
of our race from beyond the limits of the empire of 
righteousness ; and thus did he practise his invasions 
on the moral territory of t h em n fallen ; and glorying 
in his success, did he fancy and feel that he had 
achieved a permanent separation between the God 
who sitteth in heaven, and one at least of the plane- 
tary mansions which he had reared. 

The errand of the Saviour was to restore this sinful 
world, and have its people re-admitted within the 
circle of heaven's pure and righteous family. But 
% in the government of heaven, as well as in the gov- 
ernment of earth, there are certain principles which 
cannot be compromised ; and certain maxims of 
administration which must never be departed from ; 
and a certain character of majesty and of truth, on 
which the taint even of the slightest violation can 
never be permitted ; and a certain authority which 
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must be upheld by the immutability of all its sane- 
tions, and the unerring fulfilment of all its wise and 
righteous proclamations. All this was in the mind 
of the archangel, and a gleam of malignant joy shot 
athwart him as he conceived his project for hemming 
our unfortunate species within the bound of an irre- 
coverable dilemma ; and as surely as sin and holiness 
could not enter into fellowship, so surely did he 
think, that if man were seduced to disobedience, 
would the truth, and the justice, and (he immutability 
of God, lay their insurmountable barriers on the path 
of hjs future acceptance. 

It was only in that plan of recovery of which Jesus 
Christ was the author and the finisher, that the great 
adversary of pur species met with a wisdom which 
over-matched him. It is. true, that he had reared, 
in the guilt to which he seduced us, a mighty obsta- 
cle in the way of this lofty undertaking. But when 
the grand expedient was announced, and the blood of 
that atonement, by which sinners are brought nigh, 
was willingly offered to*be shed for us, and the eter- 
nal Son, to carry this mystery into accomplishment, 
assumed our nature— then was the prince of that 
nighty rebellion, in which the fate and the history of 
our world are so deeply implicated, in visible alarm 
lor the safety of all his acquisitions :— nor can the 
record of this wondrous history carryforward its 
narrative, without furnishing some transient glimp- 
ses of a sublime and a superior warfare, in which, 
for the prize of a spiritual dominion over our species, 
we may dimly perceive the contest of loftiest talent, 
and all the designs of heaven in behalf of man, met 
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at every point of their evolution, by the counter- 
workings of a rival strength and a rival sagacity. 

We there read of a struggle which the Captain of 
our salvation had to sustain, when the lustre of the 
Godhead lay obscured, and the strength of its omnip- 
otence was mysteriously weighed down under the 
infirmities of our nature — how satan singled him out, 
and dared him to the combat of the wilderness— how 
all his wiles and all his influences were resisted— 
how he left our Saviour in all the triumphs of unsub- 
dued loyalty— how the progress of this mighty 
achievement is marked by the every character of a 
conflict — how many of the Gospel miracles were so 
many direct infringements on the power and empire 
of a great spiritual rebellion — how in one precious 
season of gladness among the few which brightened 
the dark career of our Saviour's humiliation, he 
rejoiced in spirit, and gave as the cause of it to his 
disciples, that " he saw satan fall like lightning from 
heaven"— -how the momentary advantages that were 
gotten over him, are ascribfed to the agency of this 
infernal being, wbo entered the heart of Judas, and 

# 

tempted the disciple to betray his Master and bis 
Friend. I know that I am treading on the confines 
of mystery. I cannot* tell what the battle that be 
fought. I cannot compute the terror or the strength 
of his enemies. I cannot say, for I have not been 
told, how it was that they stood in marshalled and 
hideous array against him : — nor can I measure bow 
great the firm daring of his soul, when he tasted that 
cup in all its bitterness, which he prayed might pass 
away from him ; when with the feeling that he was 
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forsaken by his God, he trod the wine-press alone ; 
when he entered singlehanded upon that dreary 
period of agony, and insult, and death, in which from 
the garden to the cross, he had to bear the burden of 
a world's atonement. I cannot speak in my own 
language, but I can say , in the language of the 
Bible, of the days and the nights of this great enter- 
prise, that it was the season of the travail of his 
soul ; that it wad the hour and the power of dark- 
ness ; that the work of our redemption was a work 
accompanied by the effort, and the violence, and the 
fury of a combat ; by all the arduousness of a battle 
in its progress, and all the glories of a victory in its 
termination ; and after he called out that it was 
finished, after he was loosed from the prison-house of 
the grave, after he had ascended up on high, he is' 
said to have made captivity captive : and to have 
spoiled principalities and powers ; and to have seen 
his pleasure upon his enemies ; and to have made a 
show of them openly. 

I wjl! not affect a wisdom above that which is 
written, by fancying such details of this warfare as 
the Bible has not laid before me. But surely it is 
no more than being wise up to that Which is written 
to assert that in achieving the redemption of our 
world, a warfare had to be accomplished ; that upon 
this subject there was among the higher provinces of 
creation, the keen and the animated conflict of oppos- 
ing interests ; that the result of it involved something 
grander and more affecting, than even the fate of this 
World's population ; that it decided a question of 
rivalship between the righteous and everlasting Mon- 
arch of universal being, and t\\e \t? uika <& * ^gre& 
tol. i. 29 
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and Widely extended rebellion, of which I neither 
know how vast is the magnitude, nor how important 
and diversified are the bearings \ and thus do we 
gather from this consideration, another distinct ar- 
gument, helping us to explain, why on the salvation 
of our solitary species so much attention appears to 
have been concentred, and so much energy appears 
to have been expended . 

But it would appear from the records of inspira- 
tion, that the contest is not yet ended $ that on the 
one hand the Spirit of God is employed in making 
for the truths of Christianity, a way into the human 
heart, with all the power of an effectual demonstra- 
tion ; that on the other there is a spirit now abroad, 
which worketh in the children of disobedience ; that 
on the one hand, the Holy Ghost is catling men out 
of darkness into the marvellous light of the Gospel; 
and that on the other hand, he who is styled the god 
of this world, is blinding their hearts, lest the light 
of the glorious gospel of Christ should enter into 
them ; that they who are under the dominion of the 
one, are said to have overcome, because greater is 
he that is in them than he that is in the world ; and 
that they who are under the dominion of the other, 
are said to be the children of the devil, and to be 
under his snare, and to be taken captive by him at 
his will. How these respective powers do operate, 
is one question. The fact of their operation* is 
another. We abstain from the former. We attach 
ourselves to the latter, and gather from it, that the 
prince of darkness still walketh abroad among ns ; 
that he is still working his insidious policy, if not 
with the vigorous uv&p\Y&&wi <&\uw^,%&.ta&twith 
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the frantic feuergies of despair ) that while the over- 
tures of reconciliation are made to circulate through 
the world, he is plying all his devices to deafen and 
to extinguish the impression of them ; or, in other 
words, while a process of invitation and of argument 
has emanated from heaven, for reclaiming men to 
their loyalty — the process is resisted at all its points, 
by one who is putting forth his every expedient, and 
wielding a mysterious ascendency, to seduce and to 
enthral them. 

To an infidel ear, all this carries the sound of 
something wild and visionary along with it. But 
though only known through the medium of revelation ; 
after it is known, who can fail to recognize its har- 
mony with the great lineaments of human experience ? 
Who has not felt the workings of a rivalry within 
him, between the power of conscience and the power 
of temptation ? Who docs not remember those sea- 
sons of retirement, when the calculations of eternity 
had gotten a momentary command over the heart ; 
and time, with all its interests and all its vexations, 
had dwindled into insignificancy before them ? And 
who does not remember, how upon his actual engage- 
ment with the objects of time, they resumed a control, 
as great and as omnipotent, as if all the importance 
of eternity adhered to them — how they emitted from 
them such an impression upon his feelings, as to fix 
and to fascinate the whole man into a subserviency 
to their influence — how in spite of every lesson of 
their worthlessne'ss, brought home to him at every 
turn by the rapidity of the seasons, and the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and the ever-moving progress of his 
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own earthly career, and the visible ravages of death 
among his acquaintances around him, and the deso- 
lations of his family, and the constant breaking up of 
his system of friendships, and the affecting spectacle 
of all that lives and is in motion, withering and has- 
tening to the grave ; — oh ! how comes it, that in 
the face of all this experience, the whole elevation 
of purpose, conceived in the hour of his better 
understanding, should be dissipated and forgotten ? 
Whence the might, and whence the mystery of that 
spell, which so binds and so infatuates us to the 
world ? What prompts us so to embark the whole 
strength of our eagerness and of our desires in pur- 
suit of interests which we know a few little years 
will bring to utter annihilation? Who is it that 
imparts to them all the charm and all the colour of an 
unfailing durability ? Who is it that throws such an 
air of stability over these earthly tabernacles, as 
makes them look to the fascinated eye of man like 
resting-places for eternity ? Who is it that so pic- 
tures out the objects of sense, and so magnifies the 
range of their future enjoyment, and so dazzles the 
fond and deceived imagination, that in looking on- 
ward through our earthly career, it appears like the 
vista, or the perspective of innumerable ages ? Ifo 
who is called the god of this world. He who can 
dress the idleness of its waking dreams in the garb 
of reality. He who can pour a seducing brilliancy 
over the panorama of its fleeting pleasures and its 
vain anticipations. He who can turn it into an 
instrument of deceitfulness ; and make it wield such 
an absolute ascendency over all the affection thqt 
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ttmn, become the poor slave of its idolatries, and its 
charms, puts the authority of conscience, and the 
warnings of the Word of God, and the offered 
instigations of the Spirit of God, and all the lessons 
of calculation, and all the wisdom even of his own 
sound and sober experience, away from 4iim. 

But this wondrous contest will come to a close. 
Some will return to their loyalty, and others will keep ' 
by their rebellion ; and, in the day of the winding up 
of the drama of this world's history, there will be 
made manifest to the myriads of the various orders 
of creation, both the mercy and vindicated majesty 
of the Eternal. Oh ! on that day how vain will this 
presumption of the Infidel astronomer appear, when 
the affairs o/ men come to be examined in the pres- 
ence of an innumerable company ; and beings of 
loftiest nature are seen to crowd around the judg- 
ment-seat ; and the Saviour shall appear in our sky, 
with a celestial retinue, who have come with him 
from afar to witness all his doings, and to take a 
deep and solemn interest in all his dispensations ; 
and the destiny of our species, whom the Infidel 
would thus detach, in solitary insignificance, from 
the universe altogether, shall be found to merge and 
1M mingle with higher destinies — the good to spend 
their eternity with angels — the bad to spend their 
x eternity with angels-— the former to be re-admitted 
into the universal family of God's obedient worship- 
pers — the latter to share in the everlasting pain and 
ignominy of the defeated hosts of the rebellious — the 
people of this planet to be implicated, 'iioughoutthe 
whole train of their never-emUng hiatal y>m\fcvVfcfc 
vol. x. £9* 
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higher ranks, and the more extended tribes of intel- 
ligence : And thus it is that the special administra- 
tion we now live under, shall be seen to harmonize 
in its bearings, and to accord in its magnificence,* 
with all that extent of nature and of her territories, 
which modern science has unfolded* ' 



DISCOURSE VII. 



ON THE SLENDER INFLUENCE OF MERE TASTE AND 
SENSIBILITY IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 



EZEKIEL xxxiii. 32. 

"And, 1o ! thou art unto them as a xery lovely song of one "who hath »' 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an - instrument : for they hear thy 
words, but they do them not." 

You easily understand how a taste for music is 
one thing, and a real submission to the influence of 
religion is another ; — how the ear may be regaled by 
the melody of sound, and the heart may utterly refuse 
the proper impression of the sense that is conveyed 
by it ^— -how the sons and daughters of the world 
may, with their overy affection devoted to its perish- 
able vanities, inhale all the delights of enthusiasm* 
as they sit in crowded assemblage- around the deep 
and solemn oratorio ; — aye, and whether it be the 
humility of penitential feeling, or the rapture of 
grateful acknowledgment, or the sublime of a con- 
templative piety, or the aspiration of pure and of 
holy purposes, which breathes throughout the words 
of the performance, and gives to it all the spirit and 
all the expression by which it is pervaded ; it is a 
very possible thing, that the moral, and the rational* 
anil the active man, may havo glv^u n» trc&raaR* Vb&» 
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straining realities* He speeds him back to his busi- 
ness and to his family, and there he plays off the old 
man in all the entireness of his uncrucified temper, 
and of his obstinate worldliness, and of all those 
earthly and unsanctified affections, which are found 
to cleave to him with as great tenacity as ever. He 
is really and experimentally the very same man as 
before — and all those sensibilities which seeded to 
bear upon them so much of the air and unction of 
heaven, are found to go into dissipation* and be 
forgotten with the loveliness of the song. 

Amid all that illusion which such momentary vis- 
itations of seriousness and of sentiment throw around 
the character of man, let us never lose sight of the 
test* that " by their fruits ye shall know them." It 
is not coming up to this test, that you hear and are 
delighted. It is that you hear and do. This is the 
ground upon which the reality of your religion is 
discriminated now; and on the day of reckoning, 
this is the ground upon which youi* religion will be 
judged then ; and that award is to be passed upon 
you, which will fix and perpetuate your destiny for 
ever. Tou have a taste for music. This no more 
implies the hold and the ascendency of religion over 
you, than that you have a taste for beautiful scenery*, 
or a taste for painting, or even a taste for the sensu- 
alities of epicurism. But music may be made to 
express the glow and the movement of devotional 
feeling ; and is it saying nothing to say that the 
heart of him who listens with a raptured ear, is 
through the whole time of the performance, i^har- 
mony with such a movement ? Why, it is saying 
notbiqg to the purpose. Music may Yvft. Vhfe vnh$&* 
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ing note of patriotism ; and the inspiration may be 
felt ; and it may thrill over the recesses of the soul, 
to the mustering up of all its energies ; and it may 
sustain to the last cadence of the song, the firm nerve 
and purpose of intrepidity ; and all this may be re- 
alized upon him, who in the day of battle, and upon 
actual collision with the dangers of it, turns out to 
be a coward. And music may lull the feelings into 
unison with piety ; and stir up the inner man to lofty 
determinations ; and so engage for a time his affec- 
tions, that as if weaned from the dust, they promise 
an immediate entrance on some great and elevated 
career, which may carry him through his pilgrimage 
superior to all the sordid and grovelling enticements 
that abound in it. But he turns him to the world, 
and all this glow abandons him ; and the words 
which he hath heard, he doeth them not ; and in the 
hour of temptation he turns out to be a deserter from 
the law of allegiance ; and the test I have now spe- 
cified looks hard upon him, and discriminates him 
amid all the parading insignificance of his fine but 
fugitive emotions, to be the subject both of present 
guilt and of future vengeance. 

The faithful application of this test would put to 
.flight a host of other delusions. It may be carried 
round among all those phenomena of human charac- 
ter, where there is the exhibition of something asso- 
ciated with religion, but which is not religion itself. 
An exquisite relish for music is no test of the influence 
of Christianity. Neither are many other of the 
exquisite sensibilities of our nature. When a kind 
mother closes the eyes of her expiring babe, she is 
tiro wn into a flood of a^mVMy^TAw^Vit^ta her 
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heart are the sympathy and the prayers of an attend- 
ing minister* .When a gathering neighbourhood 
assemble to the funeral of an acquaintance, one per- 
vading sense of regret and tenderness sits on the 
face of the company ; and the deep silence* broken 
only by the solemn utterance of the roan of God, 
carries a kind of pleasing religiousness along with 
it* The sacredness of the hallowed day* and the 
decencies of its observation* may engage the affec- 
tions of him who loves to walk in the footsteps of 
his father ; and every recurring Sabbath may bring 
to his bosom* the charm of its regularity and its quiet- 
ness* Religion has its accompaniments; and in 
4hese, there may be something to soothe* and to fasci- 
nate* even in the absence of the appropriate influen- 
ces of religion* The deep and tender impression of 
a family-bereavement* is not religion* The love of 
established decencies, is not religion. The charm of 
all that sentimentalism which is associated with many 
of its solemn and affecting services* is not religion* 
They may form the distinct folds of its accustomed 
drapery ; but they do not* any* or all of them put 
together, make up the substance of the thing itself* 
A mother's tenderness may flow most gracefully 
over the tomb of her departed little one ; and she 
may talk the while of that heaven whither its spirit 
has ascended* The man whom death had widowed 
of his friend, may abandon himself to the movements 
of that giief, which for a time will claim an ascen- 
dency over him ; and, among the multitude of his 
other reveries, may love to hear of the eternity, 
where 'sorrow and separation are alike unknown* 
He who has been trained, from Via \\&*&\. ta)%v ^ 
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remember the Sabbath, may love the holiness of its 
aspect ; and associate himself with all its observan- 
ces ; and take a delighted share in th$ mechanism of 
its forms. But, let not these think, because the 
tastes and the sensibilities which engross them, may 
be blended with religion, that they indicate either 
its strength or its existence within them* I recur 
to the. test. I press its imperious exactions upon 
you* I call for Fruit, and demand the permanency of 
a religious influence on the habits and the history* 
Oh ! how many who take a flattering unction to tbeir 
souls, when they think of their amiable feelings, and 
their becoming observations, with whom this severe 
touch-stone would, like the head of Medusa* put to 
flight all their complacency. The afflictive dispen- 
sation is forgotten — and he on whom it was laid, is 
practically at> indifferent to God and to eternity as 
beforfe. The Sabbath services come to a close ; and 
they are followed by the same routine of week-day 
worldliness as before* In neither the one case nor 
the other, do we see more of the radical influence of 
Christianity, than in the sublime and melting influ- 
ence of sacred music upon the soul ; and all this tide 
of emotion is found to die away from the bosom, like 
the pathos or like the loveliness of a song* 

The instances may be multiplied without number* 
A man may have a taste for eloquence, and eloquence 
the most touching or sublime may lift her pleading 
voice on the side of religion* A man may love to 
have his understanding stimulated by the ingenuities, 
or the resistless urgencies of an argument; and 
argument the most profound and the most overbear- 
ing may put forth sl\ ft&m\^&<& * cwaatstiniiig 
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vehemence in behalf of religion* A man may feel 
the rejoicings of a conscious elevation, when some 
ideal scene of magnificence is laid before him ; and 
where are these scenes so readily to be met with, as 
when led to expatiate in thought over the track of 
eternity, or to survey the wonders of creation, or to 
look to the magnitude of those great and universal 
interests which lie within the compass of religion* 
,A man may have his attention riveted and regaled 
by that power of imitative description, which brings 
all the recollections of his own experience before 
him ; which presents him with a faithful analysis of 
his own heart ; which embodies in language such 
intimacies of observation and of feeling, as have 
often passed before his eyes, or played within his 
bosom, but had never been so truly or so ably pic- 
tured to the view of his remembrance. Now, all 
this may be done in the work of pressing the dutieb 
of religion ; in the work of instancing the applica- 
tions of religion ; in the work of pointing those 
allusions to life and to manners, which manifest the 
truth to the conscience, and plant such ^ conviction 
of sin, as forms the very basis of a sinner's religion. 
Now, in all these cases, I see other principles brought 
into action, and which may be in a state of most 
lively and vigorotis movement, and be yet in a state 
of entire separation from the principle of religion. 
I will make bold to. say, on the strength of these 
illustrations, that as much delight may emanate from 
the pulpit, on an arrested audience beneath it, as 
ever emanated from the boards of a theatre— aye f 
and with as total a disjunction of mind too, in the 
one case as in the other* from tli* e&wngA w\^\tf&^ 
vox. u SO 
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of religion. . I recur to the test. I make my appeal 
to experience ; and I put it to you all, whether your 
finding upon the subject do not agree with any saying 
about it, that a man may weep, and admire, and have 
many of his faculties put upon the stretch of their 
most intense gratification — his judgment established, 
and his fancy enlivened, and his feelings overpower- 
ed, and his hearing charmed, as by the accents of 
heavenly persuasion, and .all within him feasted by 
the rich and varied luxuries of an intellectual ban- 
quet ! — Oh ! it is cruel to frown unmannerly in the 
midst of so much satisfaction. But I must not forget 
that truth has her authority, as well as her stern- 
ness ; and she forces me to affirm, that after all this 
has been felt and gone through, there might not be 
one principle which lies at the turning point of con- 
version, that has experienced a single movement— 
not one of its purposes be conceived — not one of its 
doings be accomplished — not one step of that repent- 
ance, which, if we have not, we perish, so much as 
entered upon — not one announcement of that faith, 
by which we are saved, admitted into a real and 
actual possession by the inner man. fie has had bis 
hour's entertainment, and willingly does he award 
this homage to the performer, that he hath a pleas- 
ant voice, and can play well on an instrument— but, 
in another hour, it fleets away from his remembrance, 
and goes all to nothing, like the loveliness of a song. 
Now, in bringing these Astronomical Discourses 
to a close, I feel it my duty to advert to this exhibi- 
tion of character in man. The sublime and interest- 
ing topic which has engaged us, however feebly it 
may have been \ian<\\t& \ Vmwitsc \&*jtafl£&ately it 
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may have been put in all its worth, and in all its 
magnitude before you ; however short the repre- 
sentation of the speaker, or the conception of the 
bearers may have been of that richness, and that 
greatness, and that loftiness, which belong to it.; 
possesses in itself a charm to fix the attention, and 
to regale the imagination, and to subdue the whole 
man into a delighted reverence ; and, in a word, to 
beget such a solemnity of thought, and. of emotion, 
as may occupy and enlarge the soul for hours to- 
gether, as may waft it away from the grossness.of 
ordinary life, and raise it to a kind of elevated calm 
above all its vulgarities and ail its vexations. 

Now, tell me whether the whole of this effect upon 
the feelings, may not be formed without the presence 
of religion. Tell me whether there might not be 
such a constitution of mind, that it may both want 
altogether that principle in virtue of which the doc- 
trines 'of Christianity are admitted into the belief, 
and the duties of Christianity are admitted into a 
government over the practice — and yet, at the very 
same time, it may have the faculty of looking abroad 
over some scene of magnificence, and of being wrought 
up to ecstacy with the sense of all those glories among 
which it is expatiating. I want you to see clearly 
the distinction between these two attributes of the 
human character. They are, in truth, as different 
the one from the other, as a taste for the grand and 
the graceful of scenery differs from the appetite of 
hunger ; and the one may l/oth exist and have a most 
intense operation within the bosom of that very indi- 
vidual, who entirely disowns, and is entirely disgust- 
ed with the other. What ! must a mauta. tweet ^\\&&* 
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ere from the most elevated peak of some Alpine 
wilderness, he becomes capable of feeling the force 
and the majesty of those great lineaments which the 
hand of nature has thrown around him, in the varied 
forms of precipice, and mountain, and the wave of 
mighty forests, and the rush of sounding waterfalls, 
and distant glimpses of human territory, and pinna- 
cles of everlasting snow, and the sweep of that 
circling horizon, which folds in its ample embrace 
the whole of this noble amphitheatre ? Tell me 
whether, without the aid of Christianity, or without 
a particle of reverence for the only name given under 
heaven whereby men can be saved, a man may not 
kindle at such a perspective as this, into all the 
raptures, and into all the movements of a poetic 
elevation ; and be able to render into the' language 
of poetry, the whole of that sublime and beauteous 
imagery which adorns it ; aye, and as if he were 
treading on the confines of a sanctuary' which he 
has not entered, may he not mix up with the power 
and the enchantment of his description, such allu- 
sions to the presiding genius of thft scene ; or to the 
still but animating spirit of the solitude $ or to the 
speaking silence of some mysterious character which 
reigns throi\ghout the landscape ; or, in fine, to that 
eternal Spirit, who sits behind the elements he has 
formed, and combines them into all the varieties of a 
wide and a wondrous creation ; might not all this 
be said and syng with an emphasis so moving, as to 
spread the colouring of piety over the pages of him 
who performs thus well upon his instrument; and 
yet, the performer himself have a conscience unmov- 
ed by a single warning n? G^tf* «&bs$!l cwxununica- 
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fion, and the judgment unconvinced, and fehe fears 
un awakened, and the life unreformed by it ? 

Now what is true of a scene on earth, is also true 
of that wider and more elevated scene which stretches 
over the immensity around it, into a dark and a 
distant unknown. Who does not feel an aggrandise- 
ment of thought and of faculty, when he looks abroad 
over the amplitudes of creation — when placed on a 
telescopic eminence, his aided eye'ean find a pathway 
to innumerable worlds — when that wondrous field, 
over which there had hung fqr many ages the mantle 
of so deep an obscurity, is laid open to him, and 
instead of a dreary and unpeopled solitude, he can 
see over the whole face of it such an extended garni- 
ture of rich and goodly habitations ! Even the Atheist 
who tells us that the universe is self-existent and 
indestructible— even he, who instead of seeing the 
traces of a manifold wisdom in its manifold varieties, 
sees nothing in them all but the exquisite structures 
and the lofty dimensions of materialism— even he, 
who would despoil creation of its God, cannot look 
upon its golden suns, and their accompanying sys- 
tems, without the solemn impression of a magnificence 
that fixes and overpowers him. Now, conceive such 
a belief of God as you all profess, to dawn upon his 
understanding. Let him become as one of yourselves 
— and so be put into the condition of rising from the 
sublime of matter to the sublime of mind. Let him 
now learn to subordinate the whole of this mechanism 
to the design and authority of a great presiding intel-, 
ligence : and re-assembling all the members of the 
universe, however distant, into one family, let him 
mingle with his former conceptions ot \Y& £\to&knk 

roz. i. 30* 
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which belonged to it, the conception of that eternal 
Spirit who sits enthroned on the immensity of his own 
wonders, and embraces all that he has made, within 
the ample scope of one great administration. Then 
will the images and,the impressions of sublimity come 
in upon him from a new quarter. Then will another 
avenue be opened, through which a sense of grandeur 
may find its way into his soul, and have, a mightier 
influence than ever to fill, and to elevate, and to ex- 
pand it. Then will be established a new and a noble 
association, by the aid of which all that he formerly 
looked upon as fair, becomes more lovely ; and all 
that he formerly looked upon as great, becomes more 
magnificent. But will you believe me, that even with 
this accession to his mind of ideas gathered from the 
contemplation of the Divinity ; even with that pleas- 
urable glow which steals over his imagination, when 
he now thinks him of the majesty of God ; even with 
as much of what you would call piety, as I fear is 
enough to sooth and to satisfy many of yourselves, 
and which stirs and kindles within you when you 
hear the goings forth of the Supreme set before you 
in the terms of a lofty representation ; even with all 
this, I say there may be as wide a distance from the 
habit and the character of godliness, as if God was 
still atheistically disowned by him. Take the con- 
duct of his life and the currency of his affections $ and 
you may see as little upon them of the stamp of 
loyalty to God, or of reverence for any one of his. 
authenticated proclamations, as you may see in him 
who offers his poetic incense to the genii, or weeps 
enraptured over the visions of a beauteous mythology* 
The sublime of Deity Y\a& tow^&^YSa w&ta % 
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pitch of conscious and pleasing elevation— and yet 
this no~ more argues the will of Deity to have a 
practical authority over him, than does that tone of 
elevation which is caught by looking at the sublime 
of a naked materialism. The one and the other have 
their little hour of ascendency over him ; and when 
he turns him t) the rude and ordinary world, 
both vanish alike from his sensibilities, as does the 
loveliness of a song. 

To kindle and be elevated by a sens a , of the majesty 
of God, is one thing. It is totally another thing to 
feel a movement of obedience to the will of God, under 
the impression of his rightful authority over all the 
creatures whom he has formed. A pan may have 
an imagination all alive to the former y while the 
latter never prompts him to one act of obedience £ 

. never leads him to compare his life with the require- 
ments of the Lawgiver ; never carries him from 
such a scrutiny as this, to the conviction of sin ; 
never whispers such an accusation to the ear of his 
conscience, as causes him to mourn, and to be in 

1 heaviness for the guilt of his hourly and habitual 
rebellion ; never shuts him up to the conclusion of 
the need of a Saviour ; never humbles him to acqui- 
escence in the doctrine of that revelation, which 
comes to his door with such a host of evidence, as 
even his own philosophy cannot bid away ; never 
extorts a single believing prayer in the name of 
Christ, or points a single look, either of trust or 
of reverence, to his atonement $ never stirs any 
effective movement of conversion ; never sends an 
aspiring energy into his bosom after the aids of that 
Spirit, who alone can waken luta-out <& \£v& VMa» 
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gies, and by the anointing which remaineth, can 
rivet and substantiate in his practice, those goodly 
emotions which have hitherto plied him with the 
deceitfulness of their momentary visits, and then 
capriciously abandoned him. 

The mere majesty of God's power and greatness, 
when offered to your notice, lays hold of one of the 
faculties within you. The holiness of God, with his 
righteous claim of legislation, lays hold of another of 
these faculties. The difference between them is so 
great, that the one may be engrossed and interested 
to the full, while the other remains untouched, and in 
a state of entire dormancy. Now, it is no matter 
what it be that ministers delight to the former of 
these two faculties : If the latter be not arrested and 
put on its proper exercise, you are making no ap- 
proximation whatever to the right habit and charac- 
ter of religion. There are a thousand ways in which 
we may contrive to regale your taste for that which 
is beauteous and majestic. It may find its gratifica- 
tion in the loveliness of a vale, or in the freer and 
bolder outlines of an upland situation, or in the ter- 
rors of a storm, or in the sublime contemplations of 
astronomy, or in the magnificent idea o£a God wlio 
^ sends forth the wakefulness of his omniscient eye, 
and the vigour of his upholding hand,- throughout all 
the realms of nature and of providence. The mere 
taste of the human mind may get its ample enjoy- 
ment in each and in all of these objects, or in a vivid 
representation of them ; nor does it make any mate- 
rial difference, whether this representation bo addres- 
sed to ycfti from the stanzas of a poem, or from the 
recitations of a theatre, or finally from the discours- 
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es and the demonstrations of a pulpit. And thug it 
is* that still on the impulse of the one principle only, 
people may come in gathering multitudes to the house 
of God ; and share with eagerness in all the glow and 
bustle of a crowded attendance ; and have their every 
eye directed to the speaker ; and feel a responding 
movement in their bosom to his many appeals and 
his many arguments ; and carry a solemn and over- 

' powering impression of all the services away with 
them ; and yet throughout the whole of this seemly 
exhibition* not one effectual knock may have been 
given at the door of conscience. The other princi- 
ple may he as profoundly asleep* as if hushed into 
the insensibility of death* There is a spirit of deep, 
slumber* it would appear, which the music of no 
description, even though attuned to a theme so lofty 
as the greatness and majesty of the Godhead, can 
ever charm away. Oh ! it may have been £} piece 
of parading insignificance altogether — the minister 
playing on his favorite instrument* and the people 
dissipating away their time. on the charm and idle 
luxury of a theatrical emotion. 

The religion of taste, if one thing. Tlve religion 
of conscience* is another. I , recur to the test. What 
is the plain and practical doing which ought to issue 
from the whole of our argument ? If one lesson come 
more clearly or more authoritatively out of it than 
another, it is the supremacy of the Bible. If fitted 
to impress one movement rather than another* it ia 

~ that movement of docility, in virtue of which, man*, 
with the feeling that he has all to learn, places him- 
self in the attitude of a little child, before the book 
of the unsearchable God, who has designed to break 
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his silence, and to transmit, even favour age of the 
world, a faithful record of his own communication. 
What progress then are you making in this move- 
ment ? Are you, or are you not, like new-born babes, 
desiring the sincere milk of the word, that you may 
grow thereby ? How are you coming on in the work 
of casting down your lofty imaginations ? With the 
modesty of true science, which is here at one with 
the humblest and most penitentiary feeling which 
Christianity can awaken, are you bending an eye of 
earnestness on the Bible, and appropriating its 
informations, and moulding your every conviction to 
its doctrines and its testimonies ? How long, I be- 
seech you, has this been your habitual exercise ? By 
this time do you feel the darkness and the insuffi- 
ciency of nature ? Have you found your way to the 
need of an atonement ? Have you learned the might 
and the efficaly which are given to the principle of 
faith ? Have you longed with all your energies to 
realize it ?• Have you broken loose from the obvious 
misdoings of your former history ? Are you convin- 
ced of your total deficiency from the spiritual obedi- 
ence of the affections ? Have you read of the Holy 
Ghost, by whom, renewed in the whole desire and 
character of your mind, you are led to run with 
alacrity in the way of the commandments ? Have you 
turned to its practical use, the important truth, that 
he is given to the believing prayers of all, who really 
want to be relieved frpm the power both of serret and 
of visible iniquity ? I demand something more than 
the homage you have rendered to the pleasantness of 
the voice that has been sounding in your hearing. 
What I have now to urge upon-you, is the bidding of 
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the voice, to read, and to reform and to pray, and, 
in a word, to make your consistent step from the 
elevations of philosophy, to all those exercises, 
whether of doing or of believing, which mark the 
conduct of the earnest, and the devoted, and the 
subdued, and the aspiring Christian. 

This brings under our view a roost deeply interest- 
ing exhibition of human nature, which may often be 
witnessed among . the cultivated orders of society. 
When a teacher of Christianity addresses himself to 
that principle of justice within us, in virtue of which 
we feel the authority of God to be a prerogative 
which righteously belongs to him, he is then speaking 
the appropriate language of religion, and is advanc- 
ing its naked and appropriate claim over the obedience 
of mankind. He is then urging that pertinent and 
powerful consideration, upon which aloqe he can 
never hope to obtain the ascendency of a practical 
influence over the purposes and the conduct of human 
beings. It is only by insisting on the moral claim 
of God to a right of government over his creatures, 
that he can carry their loyal subordination to the will 
of God. Let him keep by this single argument, and 
urge it upon the conscience, and then, without any 
of the other accompaniments of what is called chris- 
tian oratory, he may bring convincingly home upon 
his hearers all the varieties of christian doctrine. He 
may establish within their minds the dominion of all 
that is essential in the faith of the New Testament. 
He may, by carrying out this principle of God's au- 
thority into all its applications, convince them of sin. 
He may lead them to compare the loftiness and 
spirituality of his law, with the habitual obstinacy of 
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their own worldly affections. He may awaken them 
to the need of a Saviour. He may* urge them to a 
faithful and submissive perusal of God's own com- 
munication. He may thence press upon them the 
truth and the immutability of their Sovereign. He 
may work in their hearts an impression of this em* 
phatic saying, that God is not to be mocked — that 
his law must he upheld in all the significance of its 
.proclamations — and that either its severities must 
be discharged upon the guilty, or in. some other way 
an adequate provision be found for its outraged dig- 
nity, and its violated sanctions. Thus may he lead 
them to flee for refuge to the blood of the atonement. 
And he may further urge upon his hearers, how, such 
is the -enormity of sin, that it is not enough to have 
found an expiation for it ; how its power and its 
existence must be eradicated from the hearts of all, 
who are to spend their eternity in the mansions of 
the celestial ; how, for this purpose, an exfiedient is 
made known to us in the New Testament : how a 
process must be described upon earth, to which there 
is given the appropriate name of sanctification ; how, 
at the very commencement of every true course of 
discipleship, this process is entered upon with a pur- 
pose in the mind of forsaking all $ how nothing short 
of a single devotedness to the will of God, will ever 
carry us forward through the successive stages of 
this holy and elevated career ; how, to help the infir- 
mities of our nature, the Spirit is ever in readiness 
to be given to those who. ask it ; and that thus the 
life of every Christian becomes a life of entire dedi- 
cation to Him who died for us— a life of prayer, 
and vigilance, and c\ow to\fcT&MM* <** ^tat ^c%k* 
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of God ; and, as the infallible result of the plain but 
powerful and peculiar teaching of the Bible, a life of 
rigorous unwearied activity in the doing of all the 
commandments. 

Now, this I would call the essential business of 
Christianity. This is the truth as it is in Jesus, in its 
naked and unassociated simplicity. In the work of 
urging it, nothingjnore might have been done, than 
to present certain views, which may come with as 
great clearness, and freshness, and take as full pos- 
session of the mind of a peasant, as of the mind qf a 
philosopher. There is a sense of God, and of the 
rightful allegiance that is due to him. There are 
plain and practical appeals to the conscience. There 
is a comparison of the state of the heart, with the 
requirements of a law which proposes to take the 
heart under its obedience. There is the inward dis- 
cernment of its coldness about God ; of its unconcern 
about the matters of duty and of eternity ; of its devo- 
tion to the forbidden objects of sense ; of its constant 
tendency to nourisfi within its own receptacles, the 
>rery element and principle of rebellion, and in virtue 
of this, to send forth the stream of an hourly and ac- 
cumulating disobedience over those doings of the 
outer man, which make up his visible history in the 
world. There is such an earnest and overpowering 
impression of all this, as mil fix a man down to the 
single object of deliverance ; as will make him awake 
Only to those realities which have a significant and 
substantial bearing on the case that engrosses him ; 
as will teach him to nauseate all the impertinences of 
tasteful and ambitions description ; as will attach hica 
to the imth in its simplicity -, *» V&tataii\^w«* 

vox. i. / ai * 
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regard upon the Bible, where, if he persevere in the 
work of honest inquiry, he will soon be made to 
perceive the accordancy between its statements, and 
all those movements of fear, or guilt, or deeply-felt 
necessity, or conscious darkness, stupidity, and un- 
concern about the matters of salvation, which pass 
within his own bosom;. in a word, as will endear 
him to that plainness of speech, by which his own 
experience is set evidently before him, and that plain 
phraseology of scripture, which is best fitted to bring 
home to him the doctrine of redemption, in all the 
truth, and in all the precious ness of its applications. 
Now, the whole of this work may be going on, and 
that too in the wisest and most effectual manner, with- 
out so much as one particle of incense being offered 
to any of the subordinate principles of the human 
constitution. There may be no fascinations of style* 
There may be no magnificence of description. There 
may be no poignancy of acute and irresistible argu- 
ment. There may be a riyetted attention on the 
part of those whom the Spirit of God hath awakened 
to seriousness about the plain and affecting realities 
of conversion. Their conscience may be stricken, 
and their appetite be excited for an actual settlement 
of mind on those points about which they feel restless 
. and unconfirmed. Such as these are vastly too much 
engrossed with the exigencies of their condition, to 
be repelled by the homeliness of unadorned truth. 
And thus it is, that while the loveliness of the song 
has done so little in helping on the influences of the 
gospel, our men of simplicity and prayer have done 
so much for it With a deep and earnest impression 
of the truth themselves, ftie? tasitwta \&mn8»& 
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that truth to the consciences of others. Missionaries 
have gone forth with no other preparation than the 
simple Word of the Testimony— and thousands have 
owned its power, by being both the hearers of the 
word and the doers of it also. They have given us 
the experiment in a state of nnmingled simplicity ; 
and we learn, from the success of their noble exam- 
ple, that without any one human expedient to charm 
the ear, the heart may, by the naked instrumentality , 
of the Word of God, urged with plainness on those 
who feel its deceit and its worthlessness, be charmed 
to an entire acquiescence in the revealed way of God, 
and have impressed- upon it the genuine stamp and 

character of godliness. 

« 

Could the sense of what is due to God, be effectu- 
ally Btirred up within the human bosom, it would 
lead to a practical carrying of all the lessons of Chris- 
tianity. Now, to awaken this moral sense, there are 
certain simple relations between the creature and the 
Creator, which must be clearly apprehended, and 
manifested with power unto the conscience. We 
believe, that however much philosophers may talk 
about the comparative ease of forming those concep- 
tions which are simple, they will, if in good earnest 
after a right footing with God, soon discover in their 
own minds, all that darkness and incapacity about 
spiritual things, which are so broadly announced to 
us in the New Testament. And, oh ! it is a deeply 
interesting spectacle, to behold a man, who can take 
a masterly and commanding survey over the field of 
some human speculation, who can clear his discri- 
minated way through all the turns and ingenuities of 
some human argument, who by tta m«xO& ^I^xkv^i 
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and resistless demonstration, can scale with assured 
footstep the sublimities of science, and from his firm 
stand on the eminence he has won, can descry some 
wondrous range of natural or intellectual truth 
spread out in subordination before him :— and yet 
this very man may, in reference to the moral and 
authoritative claims of the Godhead, be in a state of 
utter apathy and blindness ! All his attempts, either 
at the spiritual discernment, or the practical impres- 
sion of this doctrine, may be arrested and baffled by 
the weight of some great inexplicable impotency. A 
man of homely talents, and still homelier education, 
-may see what he cannot see, and feel what he cannot 
feel ; and wise and prudent as he is, there may lie 
the barrier of an obstinate and impenetrable conceal- 
ment, between his accomplished mind, and those 
things which are revealed unto babes. 

But while his mind is thus utterly devoid of what 
may be called the main or elemental principle of 
theology, he may have a far quicker apprehension, 
and have his taste and his feelings much more pow- 
erfully interested, than the simple Christian who is 
beside him, by what may be called the circumstantials 
of theology. He can throw a wider and more rapid 
glance over the magnitudes of creation. He can be 
more delicately alive to the beauties and the sublimi- 
ties which abound in it. He can, when the idea of a 
presiding God is suggested to him, have a more 
kindling sense of his natural majesty, and be able, 
both in imagination and in words, to surround the 
throne of the Divinity by the blazonry of more great, 
and splendid, and elevating images. And yet, with 
all those powers of conception which he does possess, 
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lie may not possess that on which practical Chris- 
tianity hinges. The moral relation between him and 
God, may neither be effectively perceived, nor faith- 
fully proceeded on. Conscience may be in a state 
of the most entire dormancy, and the man be regaling 
himself with the magnificence of God, while he nei- 
ther loves God, nor believes God, nor obeys God. 

And here I cannot but remark, how much effect 
and simplicity go together in the annals of Mora- 
vianism. The men of this truly interesting de- 
nomination, address themselves exclusively to that 
principle of our nature on which the proper influence 
of Christianity turns. Or, in other words, they take 
up the subject of the gospel message, that message 
devised by him who knew what was in man, and who, 
therefore, knew how to make the right and the 
suitable application to man. — They urge the plain 
word of the Testimony ; and they pray for a blessing 
frofn on high ; and that thick impalpable veil, by 
which the god of this world blinds the hearts of men 
who believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ should enter into them— that veil, which no 
power of philosophy can draw aside, gives way to the 
demonstration of the Spirit ; and thus it is, that a 
clear perception of scriptural truth, and all the fresh- 
ness and permanency of its moral influences, are to 
be met with among men who have just emerged from 
the rudest and the grossest barbarity. — Oh ! when 
one looks at the number and the greatness of their 
achievements ; when he thinks of the change they 
have made on materials so coarse and so unpromis- 
ing ; when he eyes the villages they have formed ; 
and around the wWk of that engaging perspective 
vox. i. SI* 
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by which they have chequered and relieved the grim 
solitude of the desert, he witnesses the love, and 
listens to the piety of reclaiming savages ; — who 
would not long to be in possession of the charm by 
which they have wrought this wondrous transfor- 
mation— who would not willingly exchange for it all 
the parade of human eloquence, and all the confi- 
dence of human argument — and for the wisdom of 
winning souls, who is there that would not rejoice 
' to throw the loveliness of the song, and all the 
insignificancy of its passing fascinations, a way from 
him ? 

And yet it is right that every cavil against Chris- 
tianity should be met, and every argument for it be 
exhibited, and all the graces and sublimities of its 
doctrine be held out to their merited admiration. 
And if it be true, as it certainly is, thaft throughout 
the whole of this process, a man may be carried 
rejoicingly along from the mere indulgence of his 
taste, and the mere play and exercise of his under- 
standing ;. while conscience is untouched, and the 
supremacy of moral claims upon the heart and. the 
conduct is practically disowned by him — it is further 
right that this should be adverted to; and that such 
a melancholy unhingement in the constitution of man 
should be fully laid open; and that be should be 
driven out of the seductive complacency which he is 
so apt to cherish, merely because he delights in the 
loveliness of the song ; and that he should be urged 
with the'' imperiousness of a demand which still 
remains unsatisfied, to turn him from the corrupt 
indifference of nature, and to become personally a 
religious m&& ; and that he should be assured how 
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all the gratification he~ felt in listening to the word 
which respected the kingdom of God, will be of no 
avail, unless that kingdom come to himself in power- 
that it will only go to heighten the perversity of his 
character — that it will not extenuate his real and s 
practical ungodliness, but will serve most fearfully 
to aggravate the condemnation of it. 

With a religion so argumentable as ours^ it may 
be easy to gather out of it a feast for the human un- 
derstanding. With a religion so magnificent as ours, 
it may be easy to gather out of it a feast for the 
human imagination* But with a religion so hum- 
bling, and so strict, and so spiritual, it is not easy 
to mortify the pride ; or to quell the strong enmity 
of nature ; or to arrest the currency of the affections ; 
or to turn the constitutional habits; or to pour a 
new complexion over the moral history ; or to stem 
the domineering influence of things seen and things 
sensible ; or to invest faith with a practical supre- 
macy ; or to give its objects such a vivacity of^ 
influence as shall overpower the near and the hourly 
impressions, that are ever emanating upon man from 
a seducing world. It is here that man feels himself 
treading upon the limit «of his helplessness. It is 
here that he sees where the strength of nature ends ; 
and the power of grace must either be- put forth, or 
leave him to grope his darkling way, without one 
inch of progress towards the life and the substance of 
Christianity. It is here that a barrier rises on the 
contemplation of the inquirer— the barrier of separ- * 
atibn between the carnal and the spiritual, and on 
which he may idly waste the every energy which 
belongs to him, in the enterprise of surmounting it 
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It is here, that after having walked the round of 
nature's acquisitions, and lavished upon the truth of 
all his ingenuities* and surveyed it in its every palpa- 
ble character of grace and majesty ; he will still feel 
himself on a level with the simplest and most untu- 
tored of the species. He needs the power of a living 
manifestation. He needs the anointing which re- 
maineth. He needs that which fixes and perpetuates 
a stable revolution upon the character, and in virtue 
of which he may be advanced from the state of one 
wbo hears, and is delighted, to the state of one who 
hears, and is a doer. Oh ! how strikingly is the 
experience even of vigorous and accomplished nature 
at one on this point with the announcements of reve- 
lation, that to work this change, there must be the 
putting forth of a peculiar agency ; and that it is an- 
agency, which* withheld from the exercise of loftiest 
talent, is often brought down on an impressed audi- 
ence, through the humblest of all. instrumentality* 
with the demonstration of the Spirit and with power. 
Think it not enough, that you carry in your bo- 
som an expanding sense of the magnificence of crea- 
tion. But* pray for a subduing sense of the authority 
of the Creator. Think it not enough, that with the 
justness of a philosophical discernment, you have 
traced that boundary which hems in all the possibili- 
ties of Tinman attainment, and have found that all 
beyond it is a dark and fathomless unknown. But 
let this modesty of science be carried, as in consis- 
tency it ought, to the question of revelation, and let 
all the antipathies of nature be schooled to acquies* 
cence in the authentic testimonies of the Bible.*-* 
Think it not enough that you have looked with 
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sensibility and wonder at the representation of God 
throned in immensity, yet combining with the vast- 4 
ness of his entire superintendence, a most thorough 
inspection into all the minute and countless diversi- 
ties of existence. Think of your own heart as one 
of these diversities ; and that he ponders all its 
tendencies ; and has an eye upon all its movements j 
and marks all its waywardness; and, Gqd of judg- 
ment as he is, records its every secret, and its every 
sin, in the book of his remembrance. Think it not 
enough, that^you have been led to associate a gran- 
deur with the salvation of the New Testament, when 
made to understand that it draws upon it the regards 
of an arrested universe. How is it arresting your 
own mind ?*- What has been the earnestness of your 
personal regards towards it ? And tell me, if all its 
faith, and all its repentance, and all its holiness are 
not disowned by you ? Think it not enough, that 
you have felt a sentimental charm when angels were 
pictured to your fancy as beckoning you to their 
mansions, and anxiously looking to the every sym- 
tom of your grace and reformation. Oh ! be con- 
strained by the power of all this tenderness, and 
yield yourselves up in a practical obedience to the 
call of the Lord God merciful and gracious. Think 
it not enough that you have shared for a moment in 
the deep and busy interest of that arduous conflict 
Which is now going on for a moral ascendency over 
the species. Remember that the conflict is for each 
of you individually ; and let this alarm you into a 
watchfulness against the power of every temptation, 
and a cleaving dependence upon him through whom 
alone you will be more than conquerors. Above all, 
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forget not, that while you only hear and are deligh- 
ted, you are still under nature's powerlessness, and 
natureVcondemnation— *and that the foundation is 
not laid, the mighty and essential change is not 
accomplished, the transition from death unto life is 
not undergone, the saving faith is not formed, nor 
the passage taken from darkness to the marvellous 
light of the g<»spel, till you are both hearers of the 
word and doers also. " For if any be a hearer of 
the word and not a doer, he is like unto a man be- 
holding his natural fticeln & glass ; for he beholdeth 
himself, and goeth hi* way, and straitway forgetteth 
what manner of man he was." 
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\Vhich alone spreadeth oat the heavens, and treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea ; which maketh Arcturus, Orion, 
and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south. Job is. 8, 9* 

He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing. Job xxvi. 7. 

By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens. Job xxvi. 1 3. 

The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handy-work. Psalm xix. 1. 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made ; and 
all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. Psalm 
xxxiii. 6. 

Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth $ and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands. Psalm cii. 25. 

Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment ; who 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. Psalm civ. 2. 

He appointed the moon for seasons ; the sun knoweth 
his going down. Psalm civ. 19. 

You are blessed of the Lord which made heaven and 
earth. The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord's ; but 
the earth hath he given to the children of men. Psalm 
cxv. 15, 16. 

My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth. Psalm cxxi. 2. 

Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth. Psalm cxxi v. 8. 

The Lord that made heaven and earth, bless thee out of 
Zion. Psalm exxxiv. S. 

Which made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
therein is. Psalm cxlvi. 6. 

The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth ; by under* 
standing hath he established the heavens. Prov. iii. 19. 

Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a, measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in a scale, and the hills in a balance. . Isa. xl. 12. 

It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out 
the heaven as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent 
to dwell in. Isa. x). 22. 

Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens, 
and stretched them out ; he that spread forth the earth, and 
that which cometh out of it 5 he that giveth breath unto the 
people upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein. Isa. 
xlii. 5. 
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Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that formed 
thee from the womb, I am the Lord that maketh all 'things ; 
that stretcheth forth the heavens alone; that spreadeth 
abroad the earth by myself. Isa. xliv. 24. 

I have made the earth, and created man upon it ; I, even 
my hands, have stretched out the heavens, and all their 
host have i commanded. Isa. xlv. 12. 

For thus saith the Lord that created the heavens, God 
himself that formed the earth and made it, he hath estab- 
lished it, he created it not in vain, hfe formed it to be 
inhabited. Isa. xlv* 1 8. 

Mine hand also hath laid the foundation of the earth, and 
my right hand hath spanned the heavens ; when I call unto 
them, they stand up together. Isa. xlviii. 13.. 

He hath made the earth by his power, he hath establish- 
ed the world by his wisdom, and hath stretched out the 
heaven's by his discretion. Jer. x. 12. 

Ah Lord God ! behold, thou hast made the heaven and 
' the earth by thy great power and stretched out arm, and 
there is nothing too hard for thee. Jer. xxxii. 17. 

He hath made the earth by his power, he hath established 
the world by his wisdom, and hatn stretched out the heaven 
by his understanding. Jer. li. 15. 
. It is he that buildeth his stories in the heaven, and hath 
founded his troop in the earth ; he that calleth fpr the 
waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of 
the earth, The Lord is his name. Amos ix. 6. 

We also are men of like passions with you, and preach 
unto you, that ye should turn from these vanities unto the 
living God, which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
tad all things that are therein. Acts xiv. 15. 

Hath in these last <1 ays spoken unto us by his Son, whom 
he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds. Heb. i. 2. 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth; and the heavens are the work of thine hands. 
Heb. i. 10. 

Through faith, we understand that the worlds were fram- 
ed by the word of God. Heb. xi. 3. 
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DISCOURSE II. 

The secret things belong unto the Lord our God, but 
those things which are revealed belong unto us and to our 
children forever, that we may do all the words of this law. 
Deut xxix. 29. 

I would seek unto God, and unto God would I commit 
my cause ; Which doeth great things and unsearchable ; 
marvellous things without number* Job v. 8, 9. 

Which doeth great things past finding out \ yea, and 
wonders without number. Job ix. 10. - 

Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection ? Job xi. 7. 

Hast thou heard the secret of God ? and dost thou 
restrain wisdom to thyself ? Job xv. 8. 

Lo, these are parts of his ways ; but how little a portion 
is heard of him ? but the thunder of his power woo can 
understand ? Job xxvi. 14. 

Behold, God is great, and we know him not} neither 
can the number of his years be searched out Job xxxvi. 26. 

God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; great things 
doeth he, which we cannot comprehend. Job xxxvii. 5. 

Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out; he is 
excellent in power, and in judgment, and in plenty of 
justice. Job xxxvii. 23. 

Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, 
and thy footsteps are not known. Psalm Ixxvii. 19. 

Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised ; and his 
greatness is unsearchable. Psalm cxlv. 3. 

For my thoughts are notyour thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as -the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. Isa. lv. 8, 9. 

Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. Matth. xviii. 3. 

Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God, as a little -child, shall in no wise enter 
therein. Luke xviii. 17. 

O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out ! For who hath known the 
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mind of the Lord ? Or who hath been his counsellor ? 
Rom. xi. 33, 34. 

Let no man deceive himself* If any man among you 
seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, 
that he maybe wise. 1 Cor. iii. 18. 

For if a man thinketh himself to be something, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself. Gal. vi. 3. 

Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the tradition of men, alter the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Christ. Col. ii. 8. 

O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, 
avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 



DISCOURSE III. 

But will God indeed dwell on the earth ? Behold the 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee ; 
how much less this house that I have builded ? Yet have 
thou respect unto the prayer of thy servant, and to his 
supplication, O Lord my God, to hearken unto the cry and 
to the prayer which thy servant prayeth before thee to-day. 
That thine eyes may be open toward this house night and 
day, even towards the place of which thou hast said, My 
name shall be there ; that thou mayest hearken unto the 
prayer which thy servant shall make towards this place. 
1 % Kings viii. 27, 28, 29. 

For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under 
the whole heaven. Job xxviii. 24. 

For his eyes are upon the ways of man, and he seeth all 
hisgoings. Job xxxiv. 21. 

Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the 
lowly. Psalm cxxxviti. 6, 

O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me. Thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising : thou under- 
standest my thought afar off*. Thou compasseth my path 
and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord ! 
thou knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind 
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and before, and laid thine harfd upon me. Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me ; it is high I cannot attain unto it. 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence ? Psalm cxxxix. 1 — 7. 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! 
how great is the sum of them ! If I should count them, they 
are more in number than the sand : when I awake I am 
% still with thee. — Psalm cxxxix. 17, 18. 

The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
ovil and the good. Prov. xv. 3. 

Can any hide himself in secret places that Iihall not see 
him P saitli the Lord: do not I fill heaven and earth? 
smith the Lord. Jer. xxiji. 24. „ 

Behold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ? And 
why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of 
the field how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; And yet 1 say unto you, That even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he' not much more 
clothe you, Oye of little faith ? Matt, vi. 26, 28, 29, 30. 

But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Matt. x. 30. m 

Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight ; but all things are naked and opened unto the eyes 
of him with whom we have to do. Heb. iv. 13. 



DISCOURSE IV. 

And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven ; and behold 
the angels of God ascending and descending on it. Gen. 
xxviii. 12. 

For a thousand years in thy sight, are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night. Psalm xc. 4. 
Lift up your eyes to t\ve Yawita, rod look upon the 
earth beneath $ for the Yiwiwfc AaXV n«s£y&v vwj \&r> 
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smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and 
they that dwell therein shall die in like manner ; but my 
salvation shall be forever, and my righteousness shall not 
be abolished. Isa. li. 6. 

For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels; and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works. Matt. xvi. 27. 

When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory. Matt. xxv. 3 1 . 

Also, I say unto you, Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him snail the Son of Man also confess before the- 
angels of God. But he that denieth me before men, shall 
be denied before the angels of God. Luke xii. 8, 9. 

And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto you,, 
hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man. John i. 51. 

We are made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, 
and to men. 1 Cor. iv. 9. 

Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name. That at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. Phil. ii. 9, 10, 1 1. 

When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his mighty angels. 2 Thess, i. 7. 

And without controversy great is the mystery of godli- 
ness ; God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on, in 
the world, received up into glory. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the elect angels, that thou observe these things. 1 Tim. 
v. 21. 

And again, when he brihgeth in the first-begotton into 
flie world, be saith, And let all the angels of God worship 
him. Heb. i. 6. 

But jre are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innu- 
merable company of angels, To the {general assembly and 
church of the first born, which are wntten in heaven, and 
to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 

Sirfect, and to Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant. 
ebrewaiuL 22, 23, %L 

vox,, x. 38* 
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But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 'a thousand 
years as one day. The Lord is not slack, concerninghis 
promise, as some men count slackness ; but is lone-suffer- 
ing to us-ward, pot willing that apy should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance. But the day of the Lord 
will come as a thief in the night ; in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that 
are thereiu/shall be burnt up. 2 Peter iii. 8, 9, 10. 

And the angel which I slaw stand upon the sea and upon 
the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, And sware by him 
that liveth forever and ever, who created heaven and the 
things that therein are, and the earth and the things that 
therein are, and the sea and the things which are therein, 
that there should be time no longer. Rev. x. 5, 6. 

And the third angel followed them, saving with a load 
voice, If any man worship the beast and his image, and 
receive his mark in his forehead or in his hand, The same 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured 
out without mixture into the cup of his indignation ; and 
he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the pres- 
ence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb. 
Rev.xiv. 9, 10. 

And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away, and 
there was found no place for them. Rev. xx. 11. 



. DISCOURSE V. 

An* Nathan departed unto his house ; and the Lord 
struck the child that Uriah's wife bare unto David, and it 
was very sick. David, therefore, besought God for the 
child : and David fasted and went in and lay all night upon 
the earth, And the elders of his house arose, and went 
to him, to raise him up from the earth ; but he would not 
neither did he eat bread with them. And it came to pass 
on the seventh day, that the child died. And the servants 
of David feared to tell him that the child was dead ; for 
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they said, Behold, while the child was yet alive, we spake 
unto him, and he would not hearken unto our voice, how 
will he then vex himself, if we tell him that the child is 
dead ? But when David saw that his servants whispered, 
David perceived that the child was dead ; therefore David 
said unto his .servants, Is the child dead ? And they said, 
he is dead. Then David arose from the earth, and washed, 
and anointed himself, and changed his apparel, and came 
into the house of the Lord, and worshipped : then he came 
to his own'house : and, when he required, they set bread 
before him and he did eat. Then said his servants unto 
him, What thing is this that thou hast done ? Thou didst 
fast and weep for the child while it was alive : but when 
the child was dead, thou didst rise and eat bread. And he 
said, while the child was yet alive, I fasted and wept : for 
I said who can tell' whether God will be gracious to me, 
that the child may live ? But now he is dead, wherefore 
should I fast ? Can I bring him back again ? I shall go to 
, him, but he shall not return to me. 2 Sam. xii. 1 6— 23. 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them. Psalm xxxiv. 7. 

For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. Psalm xci. 2. 

And he shall send his angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet ; and they shall gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from the one end of heaven to the other. 
Matt. xxiv. 31. 

Likewise, I say unto you, There is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. Luke 
rv.. 10. 

Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs o? salvation. Heb. i. 14. 



DISCOURSE VI. 

« 

Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, 
to be tempted of the devil. Matt. iv. 1. 

The enemy that sowed them is the devil ; the harvest is 
the end of the world; and the reapers are the angels. 
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The Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity. Matt. xiii. $% 41. 
Then shall tie say also unto them on the left hand, De* 

Sirt from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for 
e devil and his angels. Matth. xxv. 41. 

And in the synagogue there was a man which had a spirit 

of an unclean aevu, and cried out with a loud voice, say- 

ine. Let us alone ; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus 

of Nazareth; art thou come to destroy us? I know thee 

* who thou art : the Holy One of God. Luke iv. 33, 34. 

Those by the way -side are they that hear ; then cometh 
the devil and taketn away the word out of their hearts, lest 
they should believe and be saved. Luke viii. 12. 

But he knowing their thoughts, said unto them, Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to. desolation; 
and a house divided against a house, falleth. If satan also* 
be divided against himself, how shall his kingdom stand ? 
because ye say that I cast out devils through Beelzebub. 
Lukexi. 17, 18. 

Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your fa- 
ther ye will do ; he was a murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in 
him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own : 
for he is a liar, and the father of itt John viii. 44. 

And supper being ended, (the devil having now put into 
the heart o€ Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray him.) 
John xiii. £» 

But Peter said. Ananias,, why hath satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the 
price of the land ? Acts v. 3. 

To open their eyes, and to turn them from -darkness to 
light, and from the power of satan unto God* that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and an inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in me. Acts xxvi. 18. 

And the 6od of peace shall bruise satan under your feet 
shortly* The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen. Rom. xvi. £0. 

Lest satan should get an advantage of us ; for we are not 
ignorant of his devices. £ Cor. ii. 11. 
* In whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them. 
£ Cor. iv. 4. 
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Wherein in time past ye walked according to the course 
of this world, according to the prince of the power of the 
air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience* Kph. ii. 2. 

Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able ia 
stand against the wiles of the devil* For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. Eph. vi. 11, 12. 

For some are already turned aside after satan. 1 Tim- 
othy v. 15. 

Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same ; that 
through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil. Heb. ii. 14. 

Submit yourselves therefore to God. Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you. James iv. 1. 

Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour ; whom resist, steadfast in the faith, knowing that 
the same afflictions are accomplished in your brethren that 
are in the world. 1 Peter v. 8, 9. 

He that committeth sin, is of the devil ; for the devil 
sinneth from the beginning. For this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
the devil. 

In this the children of God are manifest, and the children 
of the devil ; whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of ' 
God, neither he that loveth not his brother. 1 John iii. 8, 10. 

Ye are of God, little children, and have overcome them 5 
because greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the 
world. 1 John iv. 4. 

And the angels which kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains, 
under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day. Jude6. 

He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment ; and I will not blot out his name out of the book 
of life, but I will confess his name before my Father, and 
before his angels. Rev. iii. 5. , 

And there was war in heaven ; Michael and his angel$ < 
fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought and his 
angels, And prevailed not ; neither was their place found 
any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpen^ called the Devil, and Satan, which de< 
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ceiveth the whole world ; he was cast out into the earth, 
and his angels were cast oat with him. Therefore rejoice, 
ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them. Wo to the inhah* 
iters of the earth and of the sea ! for the devil is come 
down anto you, having great wrath, because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short time* Rev. xii. 7, 8, 9, 12. 

And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand jears, 
And when the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be 
loosed out of his prison. And the devil that deceived them 
was cast into a lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast 
and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and 
night, forever and ever. „ Rev. xx. 2, 7, 10. 



DISCOURSE VII. 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him to a wise man, which built his 
house upon a rock: And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell not ; for it was founded upon a rock. And eve- 
ry one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand ; And the rain descended, d the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and 
it fell ; and great was the fall of it. Matth. vii. 24—27. 

At that time, Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O 
Father ! Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and pruderit, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Matth. xi. 25. 

Then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and drank 
in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. 7 
But he shall say, I tell you, I know you not whence ve 
are ; depart from me all ye workers of iniquity. Luke 
xiii. 26, 27. 

For not the hearers of the law are just before God, but 
the doers of the law shall be justified. Rom. ii. IS. 

And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the 
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testimony of God. For I determined not to knowanr 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ and him 1 crucifiea. 
Ami my speech and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power* That your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God. Now we have 
received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which 
is of God ; that we might know the things that are freely 
riven to us of God. Which things also we speak, not inT 
the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him $ 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned. 1 Cor. ii. 1,2, 4, 5, 12, IS, 14. 

For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 
1 Cor.iii. 19. 

For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power* 

1 Con iv. 20. 

Forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be the epis- 
tle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, DUt 
with the Spirit ef the living God ; not in tables of stone, 
but in fleshly tables of the heart. Not that we are suffi- 
cient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves ; bat 
our sufficiency is of God : who also hath made us able min- 
isters of the New Testament ; not of the letter, hut of the 
spirit; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life* 

2 Cor. in. 3, 5, 6. 

That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him ; The eyes of your 
understanding being enlightened $ that ye may know what 
is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints, And what is the exceeding 
„ greatness of his power to us- ward who believe, according to 
tne working of his mighty power. Eph. i. 17, 18, 19. 

And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses 
and sins. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works. Eph. ii. 1, 10. 
. For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance* 
1 Thes. i. 6. 

Of his own will begat he us with the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind pf first-fruits of his creatures. 
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But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only) 
deceiving yourselves. For if any be a hearer of the word, 
and not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural 
face in a glass. For he beholdeth himself, and goeth his 
way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he 
was. But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, 
and conthiueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
t but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed. James i. 18, 23—25. 

But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should show forth 
the praises of him who has called you out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. 1 Peter ii. 9 

But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye 
know all things. 

But the anointing which ye have received of him abideth 
in you ; and ye n$ed not that any man teach you ; but as 
the same anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, 
and is no lie, and even as it hath taught yoti, ye shall abide 
in him* 1 John ii. £0, 27. 



THE END. 
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